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Ethnic sfudy is not new; only the concept of "ethnicity" is. American settlers 
have been influenced for a very long time by Indian civilization and by European, 
Asian, aind Afric'an sources. Puritan and Separatist reaction against Anglicanism 
was after all a seventeenth- century continuation of Protestantism which had its 
roots on the Continent. Modern Cap.itajism, about which we debate, endlessly , had 
its roots in the Mediterranean, the meeting of the three continents. The fierce 
democratic spirit of early Americans^was also known much earlier in Slovakia, 
Poland, Lithuania -r countries that were repressed by^ imperial powers of Russia, 
Germany, arid Austria-Hungary. 'American immigrant .sons fought these -powers. After . 
World War I long repressed states of Central €urope achieved nationhood in part 
through the efforts of naturalized citizens of whom many lived in the Wyoming 
Valley. • ' • 

» • , ' ^ 

"Heritage" of this area' evokes images of early Indian massacres and of the 
brave exploits of early Connecticut settlers. Yet few r^aHize the influence of 
Indian civilization upon the character of our government, -social polity, and self- 
image. The familiar caucus of political groups is a term and form. of Iroquois ■ 
organization which settlers borrowed; nor was this extraordinary, for Indian^ 
political 3tyle was nonauthori tarian, electing chiefs spontaneously for specific . 
kinds of leadership when neces'sary. Rule was consultative not imperial. The 
Indian?', love of personal liberty and freedom was proverbial among the colonists ^■ 
and the independent spirit of the Revolutionaries was tracqd to Indian influence. 

Those self-evident principles about the natural state of human freedom in 
th* Declaration of Independence derive fr^om Jefferson, who imbibed the philosophy 
of John Locke. In his Essay Concerning t^vil Government , Locke uses the image 
of America in numerous instances to argue that men are "by nature all free, equal, 
and independent." Since he had to find examples of ejrly human, democratic orga- 
nization to support his thesis, Locke turned- natually to Indian accounts, for , 
instance: V 

. . othe kings of the Indians in America, which is still a 
pattern of the first ages in Asia and Europe, whilst the 
inhabitants were too few for the country, and want of 
people and money gave men no temptation to enlarge their 
possessions of tanci or contest for wider extent of ground, 
are little more than generals of their armies; and though 
they command absolutely in war, yet at home, and in time 
of peace, they exercise very little dominion, and have 
but a very moderate sovereignty^ the resolutions of peace 
and war being ordinarily either in the people or in a 
council, though the "war itself, which admits- not of 
pluralities of governors, naturally evolves the command 
' into the king's sole authority. "2 . , 

Locke's dense Latinate prose had not benefi tteJ f rom his individualistic inter- 
pretation, of human rights. The impl i cations' of his ideas upon government — 
and upon style perhaps — were not lost on Jefferson who compared the Indians 
"in their 43resent state with the Europeans, nOrth of the Alps, when the Roman 
Urms and arts first crossed those mountains." Although the whites then "were 
numerous and somewhat interested in improvements," Jefferson believed the 
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Indians .were "endowed with the faculties and rights of men, breathing an. ardent 
loVe of liberty and 1ndependence.\ . . ."3 ^ ^ - , •. 

' " . \ ' ■ * 

.As you have noted already, I hope to suggest a-number of implications, for 
ethnic. and cultural study, and conclude by offering a few^approaches that^I ^ 
hope you will find somehow. practical . ^ ' ' ' ' , 
* ■ ■ • 

ethnic Instances of our heritage abound so plentifully it seems ^unnecessary- 
albeit iconoclastic to notice even a few. Washington Irving patterned 
Rip Van Winkle upon a German , folktale; Icabod prane, the Archetypal Yankeeschool 
master, was outmaheuvered by a Dutch backwoodis'man Brm Bones; Twain's character- 
'tzation of Huckleberry Finn is much different from that of the white -settlers 
along the Mississippi, and Huck is most influenced by Jim's bravery and insight. 
Even our topography and its fables — las Twain's Mississippi — ■ have foreign 
comparisons, in the n\yths of the Ganges, the Nile, th^ Rhine, or' the Titer. ^ - 
The mor*e closely we realize any "American" object or habit, the more te^ctured 
for its having extra American roots and tendrils, ■ 

V We cherish the memory of great leaders because so many of our elected 
officials have not been so great. We wonder with Henry Adams about the contrast 
between his family's leadership and that of the late nineteenth century in 
America. We can realize his way of comparing foreign with American life to 
understand the latter — and upon reflection understand why many^of our greatest 
writers (Frost,^£eund, T.S. Elio,t, W.C, Williams, Hemingway) were recognized in 
Europe before ^^k^ were in America; or understand what Moby-Pick , perhaps the 
greatest of our "novels, was not adequately recognized tjntii well into the 
Twentieth Century when even the professors overcame their slavish attitude 
toward English literature. We may realize that Melville treats many ethnic 
themes -including the meeting of Eastern and Western Worlds through the character- 
ization, of Ishmael and Queequeg; but Mel virile goes further: " 

. . .not one in two of the many thousand men before the mast 
employed in the American whale fishery, are Americans born, - " 
though pretty nearly all the officers are. Herein it is the 
same with the American whale fishery as with the American 
* army and jjiil i tary and merchant navies, and the engineering 

forces employed in 'the- construction of the American Canals , ^ 

and Rail roads. 5 

Melville was in a"positiofi_ to know in 1850, and since then the relevance of his 
perception has only increased. » 

• • • 

When one speaks with justification of the greatness of America, one speaks 

sooner or 'later of industrial capacity and opportunities for freedom associated 
with wealth of natural ' resources. British Protestants applied extensively and 
prodigiously tools and power-driven machiner*y^ to^ the land. This preference far 
industrial rather than manual means al though age ol d intensified in late Eigh- 
teenth Centu<;y Bfitain and soon accelerated- in America where skilled workers 
"Were few, imperial and guild res'triqtions relatively abser^t, and class lines 
less clearly marked.^ Hence, "the greatest question of all about -American 
democracy is whether it ik a' cause or a consequence." William Graham Sumner 
af Yale answers his question of 1894; "democracy is a consequence" because "in 
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the economie forces which control the material prosperity of a population lie the 
real causes of its political institutions,, its social class-adjustments, its 
industrial prosperity, its, moral code, and its world-philosophy. "7 , 

, - In this sense, democratic and Industrial greatness involves the anthracbsili- 
cosis of your relatives and mine; English, Scottish, and Welsh miners 'protested - 
against their mining conditions; indeed "acts of the-British Parliament of. 1775 

. and 1799, wtiich were a result of the'growing demand for coal and of scaVcity of 
labor, abolished the conditions of bondage among the. colliers of Scotland" — 
conditions of young boys and girls in the mines.8 The 300 ye'ar history of coal 
inining and related leglstattonn'n Turop'e and America records a very rapid transi- 
tion from 9 predominantly agriculturar to industrial ecqrioniy. 

Each immigrant group reacted to that transition. in unique and similar. ways; 
eacti came to America mainly to fuel its thrust. The new arrivals in mining, steel 
making, silk manufacture, railroad building, etc.. were Bossed by the early arrivals. 
Jhe uniqueness of each g»*oup was at the same time threatened and reinforced; 
threatened because demands of industrial -labcr. differ radically from those of 
agriculture; reinforced because tradition's, especially imperiled ones, persist. 
What then might these observations explain? 

The transition- from agricultural to industrial econon\y, has. several implications 
for ethnic experience. First, the espousal of republican principles garnered from 
classical, French, Ind-ian, and British traditions would disperse to more people 
participation in more aspects of rife than existed- in most previous Western • 
European societies. Whereas anciant civi^li^ation relied upon slave power^of 
captured people and then the work '(of serfs 4'nd peasants » modern western ^cieti-es 
used machine and irrnii grant power, at well as slave power. In this sense, mass 
immigration to the United States existed because it was industrially necessary. In> 
the early 1920s businessmen discovered that machines, "that the iron men, combined 
with growing migration of black men from the rural soutK," couJd relieve "indus^try' 
from its historic dependence pn Eu'rojpean manpower. "9 Final restriction of immi- 
gration, of coursCi, occured" in 1924. Although slave power was used in some form*' 
and all but sanctioned fpr a very long time, the American system of checks and 
balances held promise of a better society -open to change-whereby economic and 
- poll tical- interests could compete \vithin institutions. The transition process 
continues, moreover, at this time in Europe and America. Millions of. illegal aliens 
in the United States now perform menial jobs that Americans refuse to do. Men from 
southern Europe still migrate north to seek jobs. This "external proletariat" 
is the most recent of Immigrant currents set in motion by the needs of industry 
and modern society „ ^4 

A second "implication of the transition i^ the^ tendency for societies like 
ours to value prosperity, progress* practicality, individual ism ^measured by 'degrees 
of material production and accumulation. Majority values espoused variously by 
.Aryrans, Anglo-Saxons, Magyars, (and Northerners generally speaking) becoir^ the 
glory of Horatio Alger fictioiis and the bane of Janosik legends. The values of 
northern industrial societies reflect analogously the features of a well-designed 
machine: efficient, easily repairable^^ predictable, subservient. Consider a 
description by the Immigration Conmission of 1910: <^ 

The inducement which has brought, and is still bringing,' to 
this community large numbers of European immigrants is the ready 
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market it affords for the conmodlty in which they are richest — 
muscle and time. The inintgrants can get. what seems at first a * 
I . pro(ligious price fqr a service so' simple H can be indicated by , 
a gesture. The great bulk of the labor connected with coal 
mining consists in lifting from one poiiit to another an easily 
distinguished class of earthly objects'/merf ly loading coal. 10. 

It should be noted that roughly before the early 1920s miners used black powder, 
pick and shovel, mule and steam; but "after that date^^tHanical raining devices 
came into use and brought «/ith them a marked increaseM& dust exposure and a . 
significant decrease in particle size of this dust."!^' 

Third, the necessity for order in an industrial democracy has not meant 
tyranny perhaps, but a dictatorial ruie by the majority; Alexis d^ Tocquevi lie's 
analysis runs in dialogue: "The master 'no longer says: 'You shaHl think as I 
do or you shall die'; but he says: *You are free to think differently from me 
and to retain your life, your property, and all you possess, but you are hence- 
forth a stranger among your people; .v .and even those whp believe in your • 
innocence will abandon you, lest |hey should be shunned In their turn. '"12 The 
pressures to conform arev/ell known. Conformist ma joritari an opinion sponsors 
and is exacerbated by seemingly scientific assumptions such as the one held -by 
the powerful majority of the early years of this century. It assun^d that the 
national origin of an 'immigrant indicated his- potential for assimilation into 
American society o It held even in the Summary of the forty-two-volume report " 
compiled by the Immigration Cdknisswn^jom 1907-1910. H held despite 
voluminous evidence to the conl^^^^^piined in the compiled Report itself. A, 
study of the Report confirms thecfifTtlU lions of Oscar Handl in in his seminal 
essay, "Old Immigrants and New": for example, the Coimission thought it possible 
tb measure the capacity of the old ana new immigrants to be schooled. Althoug|i 
the original report reasonably concluded that "lengtfi of residence in the United 
States has an important bearing on progress of pupils," the summary voIuto — - 
which* of course most people read — did- not include this sensible conclusion. 
Ind^d, Hindi in shows that the Commission did not use existing evidence whicfi \ 
revealed that the old intnigrants were more subject to alcoholism and that the 
n^ 'immigration had not increased , the volume of crime. 1^ Even statistical rules 
were broken into 15ragments of conformity. ^ * 

Fourth; out of the draijiatic tension between majority and minority values, 
between .reality and pr^)mise, between industrial organization and democratic 
principle has come the passage of an Ethnic Heritage Studies Act and The Rise - 
of the Unmeltable Ethnics and the current academic reassessment of ethnicity. 
-PflLlitical- anaTysts .genera Hy r,nnsiderJ:ypes .of ethnicity:: ^) iriiial- .~^jailtural 
■and coimiunal boundaries -deriving from bonds of kinship; b) nationality — 
conmunal identity having roots in association with a foreign country; c) racial - 
bonds stemming from physical and biological distinctions. "Nore than either 
tribal or nationality groups, racial ethnic groups are the results of someone 
else's prejudic6>"l^ Lawrence H. Fucks in American Ethnic Politics defines 
'ethnicity to Includb "nationality groups such as^ Italians; religious groups as 
broad as Protestants and as specific as Quakers, ethno-rq^lfgious groups such as 
Irish Catholics or Jews, and racial groups such as tiegro6.s."15 . 
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Lest these definitions convey. the impression .of long and great academic interest 
in*ethnic palitic^, let John Shoven of the University of Pennsylvania clarify the ^ ; 
point: "Historians and political scientists have only recently come to recognize 
something that was always apparent to grass-roots politicians: a voter's ethnic _ 
and religious affiliation is an important determinant of how he casts his ballot, "1" 
"Analyses by socialdgists have also minimized the importance of ethnicity with "reason. 
Social Science was a product of the nineteenth century, a reactjon to the industrial - 
transition relegattng ethnic distinctions to primordial "survivals" destined, it 
was believed, to disappear. Like most self-fulfilling prophecies itjemade reality 
into its own image/ in this case, by ignoring ethnic in favor of class explanations 
for Social behavior. Thus Enloe points out that the great social scientists of. the 
last century came from countries — France, Germany, and England — 'unusual in their 
"cultural homogeneity." Jtoynihan cautions: "To be sure," there are class realities 
but ethnic realities are- there' as well. Increasingly, they are the dominant realities. 
Social Science needs to become much more sensitive to them. ".17 ■ 

This- problem can be solved it is believed by thos^ trustful of cybefpectic 
concepts, systems analyses, modeU, or to use Daniel Noynihan's and fJathan Glazer's 
term "theoretlQal explanations!! in their recent 'collection^ Ethnicity . Compilers 
of recent dictiona.ries and handbooks of sociological terms do"not include definitions 
of ethnic groups.* Perhaps it is jiist a^» well . Even the contributors to Ethnicity 
define it in terms of interest groups,, persisting as a changing function of mobility. 
Glazer.'s and Moynihan's insights in Beyond the Melting Pot are highly noteworthy 
especially concerning the influx of new immigrants 'and changes of life style in 
New York 6ity. In the ' i ntro.ducti on to^ Ethni ci ty they suggest that it can describe. - 
the "developing natrons," A repaireli tf]e,Qretica^,mode^may serve to analyze the 
records of yet unnamed nations. DanieVteU, however /bell eves ethnic issues will 
fade as hard times "make -economic class Jssues. centfaT again, "18 This view like 
that' of a^city, planner 'looking down updri his model has ,a certain salience. 

.Enamoured 'of . science and industrialism, social analysts have often fallen- 
into the scientific falTacy of applying physical concepts to human situations. A 
general i 11 u.s"f on- persists that science is objective and that therefore the more 
scientific a study Hhe more objective specific mechaiiism or technique may be 
a universal- ---'such as random sampling usuages. Internal combustion engine, 
nuclear; f,1ssion, formula for I. Q. — but their origination, application, and _ 
implication are producits of a particular people and their culture. We can .think 

/(if the ^al]aclous assumptions a^out 1. 0. which have^ unfortunately influenced 
e^luations of school children for. generations. We' are very aware of the social 
.a1?d cultural differences in the world wmch suggest how -hue 1 ear fission might be 
used. Science is a product of cultural Vi^ orTd vie^i, and ?tfe stern society has no 
monopoly on artistic and scientific achievemerfts-/ "If we do not take the next 

-step^lii ■the ascent of maju it-wi U be.' taken by_peopla elsewhere. in Africai in , 

China,"!^ Brpnowski gqes on: -"One aim of \t he physical sciences-has been to 
give an exact picture of the material world\ Qne achievement of physics in the 
Twentieth Century, has been to jJJ^ove that aim unattair>able."20 One of the ironies ■ 
of the atomic age *is Our tendency, to blame science for devjsing weaponry or not 

\devising a pol lution free -environment while at the saine time we seek technological. 

•means 'to do just about everything; "if we' rely upon science alone we will be left , 

■.with no sense of the purpose of existence, and thus no basis for determining our 
political goals to guide the blind forces of applied tQchno,lpgy."'^l Thi^s y:- 
tiendency. describes our culture and may so preoccupy us with nonessential aspects 

"of technology that Bronowski's fear n^ay be realized — a culture other than ours 
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.ma take "the next step^ . . ^ ' ; * * - . • 

At any rai:e, we know that as sqcial science described and technology empowered • 
Industrial change,* the humanities have bgen a preserve recording and *at time, 
satirizing and objecting against non-huma>i results of. the change. Ethnic dimensions 
alluded to tn classical American stories not only persist but flourish in modem * 
and contemporary literat^re^/ ( For example, Robert lowell^ The Wlls of the * 
Kavanaughs ; Philip Roth, "Goodbye Columbus"; Eugene O'Nell, long Day 's Journey 
Into Night ; j.S. Eliot, Four Quartets ; James Baldwin, Go Tel W t on tFe"^Hourita"in, > . . .) 

■ ' y ■ ■■' .. ■ ' ' ,* ■ * .. ■ ■ 

Literary critics have left ethnic aspects of speech, tale, song, proverb In 
the hands of the folklorist. This has been in a way very fortunate. Although 
literature deals with the "folk" it often does not deal with authentic folklore22 ^ 
just as Copland's music or Wyeth's art is not a folk expression ^ut reflects folk 
themes in complex, individualistic ways. Literature all too often portrays not 
genuine -ethnic experience but ccHnmercial stereotypes. CoRsi der most best sellers, 
movies, and TV shows about "ethnic" characters. A convenient Instance is The 
Godfather which ftario Puzo ss^ys he wrote -to get his family oi^t of debt. 23 ~hTs 
great novel. The Fortunate Pitgrim , did not bring enougtrfto keep' him in groceries 
and cigars. But of course a novelist can use stereotyped character traits to 
explQ|re experience and interest -his reader especially as the stereotype is exploded 
in, Tor instance, tialamud's The Assistant or Baldwin's Another Country . Thus . - 
ethnicity in the humanities is pretty much waht the .originator Seems to say it ' 
r is to the reader. , Well -presented ethnic themes in literature CUke authentic ,; 
folklore) are^worthy^ of study; but specialized literary criticism like social ; 
science is often filled, with jargon; and generally uninterested in actual- eth'ntc 
.experiences^ , • 4. . , , ' . 

Hence the ironies: although very'much a part of life ethn-ic and 'cultural .' 

experience has been pretty much ignored in the jjniversi ties and schools; although 

social and other researchers used "scientific techniques,^, they did not analyze 

their, ov/n assumptions about physical and social scienee; although cultural, 

diversity has been noted throughout our^i story, "no natid^al effort was made- - * 
to understand and accommodate different caHural groups" ;24 an£i a] tho^^^ • . 

• literature and popular culture appear to^ treat ethnic themes„. in most instances . 
these purvey stereotypes.' \ ' . • 

We have seen that academicians have adm-ittedly .bv^rlookfed these issues* ' 
Educ4tors are alstr^inning to realize the situation; for instance, Mark Klug '* 
a well-known educator is disturbed that "history and political science courses 
in colleges and secondary schools often ignore, distcirt or underplay the . 
history of the immigration and story .of the adjustment of millions of inmlgrants ' 
WHIcIl*, "after all, "Is One of the 1<ey factors in ihe entire lit stor'y"of Jthqf " • ~* 

^ United States. "25 fjjany educators are wondering why this oversight persists. * 

-.' Answers range from a blanket 'indictment of the, schools — that pupils' 

"must betray family and 'her itage'^pr"**se ttle for socio-economtdv failure"/ -^^^ « 
to sharp, critigtism of teachers*— mo^t of whom are "lower middle class origins" 
sp "can be relied upon neither to examine nor to question this purposes of the 
scfioolv"26 The criticisms point to the schools for "encouragi no. ,» . isocial 
problems'-* affecting all- culturally different youth.., Further irfsight questions y 

- the capacity of the school curriculum and its middle clas^ biases to instruct ' 
.xhlldren^^n a way that is integral with their heritages. ^ ; • » 

ERIC * / ' - , , / p . \ : ^ ■ ' ' 
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Jhe laist ppjnt bears o«hii deration.'' the SeHooV is in toy ways a secondary ' 
group activity fairly removed froni primary group, activity of the home, and family 
•'and even from the neighborhood, cl^b, and church. It, is difficult — some 
might 'say imposs,i We and even'harmfui r- to attegjpt*t(?; translate primary group * 
jfexperieqce of 'SO subjeptive and personal a nature Jnto a second ay^y activi-ty • ' 
which stresses, of nece'^sity. unifo'rm, carefully coded, and organized infomfe^ion. * 
And evlsvi' if developed ethni'c studies may go the .way of Blagk studies or Women's 
studies ^nrolled'by those who may benefit leasi.* Furthermpre. ethnicity may / 
. .bef onie ^^^othe^ sj:andcR'<i used by antagonists to eadvance tbe.ir own causes,' or 
used, to '"^n-A'ate^jgos depleted, by failure. ' - *. ^ 

t"" ^ . -Polemics ^satisfy ^3nly^g^omentarily,' and sometimes' degenerate into Gonfirme^^ , . 

ignorartt&''artd eveh.y We are -also aware of many subtle pretexts "for - 

« .teaching prqjudicie. ' . f ? ' . > 

. /^these criticisms may tiirn Out to be crucial; but thei^ agafW those vfpQ 
examifte these and'^bt^er assumptions may lear/i sontethrng about themselves an^j 
our ifisti'tutions aqd 'traditions. Why not confront the whole question of ethnic . 
4ierit^ge study apd "ethai<;ity" by remefmbering that 1) while. immigrants of all 
^inds have , endured haj^dship and prejudice in Americ^ our national leaders 
have been traveling aljout the world for a very long time, applying to America 
foreign social, technological, literary, architectural, and educational 
tecjiniques; 2) wKile recent offspring of immigrants were becoming "faettar" 
members of the- middle class they have unwittingly cut themselves off _Jr&m vital 
traditions which inspired demofcratic-loving peoples everywhere including America; 
and 3) while they — or should it be, we have sought to retain these 
traditions they have often dolie so in ways they have assumed would gain acceptatice 
and therefore nave m'inimi zed -their own heritages and the heritage of America. 



The^bfist evictence* or at least the most memorable, is fir^t hand., Begin 
then with, autobiography by- asking about 'the waj?s ethnic h^s influenced personal 
e^peniehce.' I'm sure many have'talkedwith older relatives ani others who khow 
the history of the community. We ha ver^ad accoufits'of ethnic experience in 



America and. over several generatlpris. Thf*«wre we kno.w about a particular 
.academic field the-mpre we- realize its ethnic implfcations. Thus we begin to 
'■appreciate how complicatecl is the study of coiraminit,^ and even, a standard 
discipline because writtefn accounts are often hon-exi^tent, fal>ftgiGus^r 
irrelevant; oral hi5t;or1es are interesting but need validation, 'dm«j?^ce of ; 
languages are difficult" to overcome.' These probjfms can bfi addressed by, Institutes 
and the states„ and the colleges are collecting immigrant ma^ials which ay*e, of 
bourse, historicaVsrources- Of the same relevance as, the usuafe sburces.2/ Since 

-^arademtcians b^ve chosen tfae-ttsuaT ^nd have tJverlookecf «ven of? viaus -evidence, ^ 

we are advised to look to our intuitions and ideas, and thereby to test conceptual . 
schemes of the various disciplines. \ 

An autobiographical approach awakens, evenS provokes interest in ethnic 
experience. Study po^ibilities will occur and families, ethnic organizations, . 
and others jnajf.need to become" involved if pupils are to accomplish local history 
or interview projects. There may b(^ very real concerns of people who may npt . * 
want to discuss certain incidents and who do not want their children to know 
about them, ^iniagine, moret)vei?,* the reaction of an indfvidual who has changed 
'his pame, resftdence, and life style expressly to forget his ancestry. Thus 
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' although we may indiyidually findvmucH of inter:est in at^inlc studied, we may as 
teachers find that our enthusiasm is not shared by parents. Indeed, even 

"^parent^gWho are proud-of their heritage may want it left out of School .curr.ic- 
uli«ns on the assumption it won't, receive proper, treatment. ' , 

•The schools have avoided study "ipf cultural, pluralism for too many reasons 

• to discuss here; yfft part of nwch autobiography is the influence of tha school. 
I don*t" believe the schools have had the major responsibility of pressing 
ethnic study insofar as. they have reflected rather than texamfned' the" system. 
It;is pointless to stress home and community life if the forces of .mass society, 
are ignored. Consi'der, for instance, the effects upon^the home of SccupationaT, 
chancjes, processed foods, television, moi^ies, clothing, styles, etc. ThorougliTy 

^ modern students may have as little interest .in studying Wilkes-Barre of the 
189p's as they have of studying China in the seventh century, fven at its 

V best ethnic studies may gd the way of many modes in education having more 
enthusiasm *t ha n substafice. • ' 

. TRe school, or rather teachers, can do what they have done traditionally 
and that is to act as elders as well as i;el low students, knowledgeable and 
"Informal philosophers as we'll as resource persons. We know how recent is the 
history' of the stem, female school teacher* embodying the essential and 
superficial virtues of the work ethnic; how much more recent is the reaction 
agaf;ist that older-style by the young; bright, understanding teacher. Both- 
styles result from the system ~ one to drill and 'prepare studeats to enter 
it, the other. to charm them into living with it. If we Took to cultural, 
ancestries we firid a different experience. .Since many immigrants were - 
"illiterate," i't is generally assumed that education was non-existent in 
emigrant countries, or for that matter in regions of emigratio/i in the United 
States, What we don't understand sufficiently is how well parents themselves 
coped with their environment. We have 'some idea but not nearly enough of how 
parents, taught with actions (crafts,- posture j place) and, as children grew up, " 
with proverbs, ancedotest and other oral forms of ti^adition. The community 

• taught with tales and legends of natural and man made occurence as well as with 
institutional progratDS, objectives, and structures. The school teachers and 

' bookmen in places of emigration often risked death or exile if they taught what 
' authorities forbade: racial' equality in certain regions; the Polish, Lithuanian 
or SlovaJc ''languages; the history of Ireland. In other words, we can take a 
cultural "approach toward understanding the role of education. Nor is this 
approach academic, for we havfe evidence that the home, cultural attitudes, and 
Values play a much larger role than the schools in the amount of education 
students are motivated to seek. 28 Shouldn't students benefit f rbm bpth the 
knowledge and inspiration of ethnic, multi -cultural attitudes. Such; attitudes 
may he devel oped-by taking a culturaT approach, -once ^e have awakened ^ ethnic 
experience through autobiography. If the greatest invention of modern science 
in Western Societies is the- scientific method, perhaps the greatest 'social 
conception is that of culture. • The culture concept assumes that 1) any 
! definable people (region, nationality* nation, etc.)/ have <sr act ^s if they ^ 
' have a particular order ^through which they organize and react to i^ife, and 2) 
observers and participants use analyses, descriptions, and, explanations, in 
their attempts to understand a particular culture^ Let me hasten to add that 
concepts of culture abound, but that one has to distinguish Always between th*e 
descriptions (words, charts, formulas,'etc.) whiqh people use to 'understand a 
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culture, and the structure of /that culture which in its'compTfexity and Human 
niystery can never ultimately be known by anyone. : . / 

The culture or anthropologicaV attitude seems to relate most affectively and 
specifically to human experience, ArHhropological; insi^jt is. npt niew,^ of course, 
and. is itself a reaction against narrow concepts i)f nit^teenth and twentieth 
efentury social science. Certainly /nthropology has. 

from social science, science, and the' humanities anjf.tjiese have been influenced, 
in turn, by the field of anthropology and the traditions «whicH gave rise to it: 
for instance, the new history ot ieS Annale's-ist^; Ijie^^:^^^^ tfnd other 

schools in American Studies, the cultural-biograph^ical school in literary 
criticism, the study of decentralization in poTlticaV science, the traditions of 
. philosopher-scientist. What then are a few of the. ady^htages and limitations of i; 
this, approach — which might serve as long is^nge cfe^ goals: to-evaluate 
informational and conceptual techniques ancf as sumptions^ n the light of their , . 
time and place of develbpfflfnt, which may w may pot have enabled us to recognize 
the problems associated with 'narrow academic concepts about society; to under- 
stand and evaluate dne culture in*terffls/of andther^ which may have enabled, us 
as a people to recdgnize unusecf potential and the limitations of our own culture; 
to recognize that seemingly ordinary Activity and objects symbolize culturally ^ 
important values, which insight may/still mean only surface khowVedge without 
substantial change; to recognize hdw America has been a ftiulti -cultural society 
not only across the international/and 'professional dimension about which too ■ 
little is acknowledged but also /throughout,.personal and small group experience . 
about which too little is appr^iated. 

The exploration of thesV^.goal s may enable students and teacheirs to regard 
themselves/as cultural hetr^>-,in a culture which has made a fetish of 
squandering Inheritances and traditions. 

At any rate, teacheVs may see themselves 'as heirs of learning haying - 
individual -a/Id dnivers/l dimensions of cultural meaning; or 'teachers may see 
themselves {Primarily is .member^ of ap institution reflecting such meaning 
perhaps but much mor6 preoccupied with the vocational preparation of their 
students,/- Successfur classroom management, personi zed instruction, behavioral, 
quantifiable objecti\^es are useful tools to teach techniques and some degree of 
resourcefulness; however, as levels of attainment are forekqpwn and m^ejudged, . 
to that extent, the pupil is programned. This is desirable and in a Dnreau- 
cratic structure inevitable under many appropriate circumstances. Our point-' 
is only that from an academic standpoint a cultural approach opens up areas 
of Knowledge and that from a practical standpoint such approach may improve 
• the vocational accomplishment of students. I am asking -that a cultural dimension 
■ become 'a part of 'instruction and that it be evaluated in part with cultural 
' nteriet .T---- — ^- - — r ~" ~ — ~~ — ^. — ~ — — — — — : r-^ — : — — 



. ' ' ' ■ . ■ , ■ • • , , -,1: , , • ■ ^ 

Our headings and strategies may not relate to specific courses of Study, ' 7 
but do Differ a, variety of appti cations. Study of a subject usually begins at 
what upon examination turns ^ut' to be its conclusions. We study literature 
that ha? been rewritten and polished for a culture that no longer -exists . _ 

and we insist that the set of , preordained meanings contained must ^be extracted 
In prescribed ways. We siudy social studies' about mores, systems, and . — 
characteristics that exist for reasons we rarely explore ^as if reality exists 
only in our concepts. And we even teach science as a universe separate from 
people and their pa§t and present circumstances. We believe the controlled ^ 
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enSTironment 0f the 'classitoom should teach students the conclusions' of, a subjeCt'.ih 
the,*stiortest .measurable -time. . ' ' ) 

Few of us* fiave any :special quart:el wi^ all this; we simply waht an alternate — , 
although admittedly far from "ideal -^^.alterhatiN^e. - • > . 

. Ale -begin then with the ques.tioo: How did ihe world set forth in literature, 
science and spcial study ^et to be;*he way it is for the student, his family, '^-^ 

-and ctMnrounity; how did this huinan situation or'iflaterial object come to be what ' 
it is? One place to beQin is'the neighborhood — who lives In a pupil's neighborhood, . 
when- did, they settle ther.e, and for \yhat reasons,. Several students can bring 
infonna^tfon to class, a dap can i 1 Wstt^te J;he'settlement. of several neighborhoodsv 
After enough names; dates,- and reasons^a^^fe gal^efed pupils may realize that their \ 
neighborhoods do have waning to thein anrf to the, ^.larger community; that reactions 
from their neighbors to their project? may lia^e- significance,' and that the \ 
conclusions of social studies ;at:^out mobility, class, religious preferences, ethnicity > • 
may assume some character ^ Now ma>iy must have; used this technique and have even 
evaluated the quality and quantity of each s£*Klent"{i5 project. /. .1 

Mf a teacher finds that pupils received doop^rati on from their neighborhoods 
(and if not those reasons can be explored) then' the^* class can- study their ntighbor- 
hoods in a'more detailed wayjvfor instance: the composition of households V 
specfying parents and cjiildren, grandparents br other relatives, and roles of 
members. Neighbors may defiiie themselves as ntembers of a particular ethnic, • 
religious, or political graup and have their own interpretation of how the neigh- 
borhood came to be what it is. We' can nbt evaluate the worth of stqdents' projects, 
solely on^ the quantiity of information, nor can >re be- very sure that the quality is 
significants unless we ourselves afre aware of the heigifcorhood and its ethnic, 
characteristics and values. We should be prepared to let our classes know that 
a neighborhood leader or their own parents^and they themselves are the ones who - 
, haye to judge the final worth of any project, (Vou can see the interesting, 
evaluation problem with the cultural approaoh.) -The teacher may take the ' 
class to a neighborhood, 'or have neighbbrhobd people visit the class and arrange 
a dialogue to formulate methods of evaluation, about what was discovered and what 
was not. ■ \ ■ 'v. .-' ■ ' . .* 

fjlaps of how the neighborhood looked at. period? over <the pas^t si&veral 
generations miay be made; anecdotes and other tales may b^ gathered; and, who 
knows, geological, biological, and architectural questions may arise about the. 
area comprised by the neighborhoods including what rock forptions led to the , 
features of coal and shale deposits; what animals and plarm existed and perhaps 
still exist;_what led to the street arrangement^,; t6 hbusi^ig and other structural 
styTes. Then "cpncT us tons aBout man*s7reTatforfship wiW'tfif 'environment can T)e 
considered in multicultural and multidisciplinary ways, ^ v'' 

Questions of statistical analysis will arise -soonaj^' or ;Jater in any survey 1^ 
taken by the class. Certainly they will recognize the limitations- of general izati 
based upon ah inadequate sample, and even the problems of d^y^sl oping a good 
questionnaire may be explored, "feven so, the results should, sUpest mathematica 
applications. Final reports will require some attention to Vrjttng* skills y 
including standard usuage as well as interesting dialect v4rt9tions if studen^r 
ci(n .tape record or take close notesi. The possibilities for writing descriptloB 
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• and narration are fnany and itnmecliate to real situat/ions. Once the ana?ys^is by 
the class Is completed djscusslons may take place about meanings, issue?, and 
evenr recoirtnendations for? future changes. Further research may be needed. 
argumentati<ffe and journalistic techniques^may be. used by students to press for 
their positions. Studfents -with artistic ability may use graphic applications 
to visualize the settings and programs for futur*e /consideration. 

\, Thi;5 approach/^ill not work out unless plannibd with adequate resource 
material on hand, / Not all students. will be unifqfrmly successful in gathering 
information./ Those vt\\o for one reason or anotheif tan not, tilay be assigned to 
do bacKground research in secondary ^sources, or jto aea#ipli?h work based upon 
information gct^hered^ty otber^ * >; ,^ 




The assignment may involve several teacher^ having diverse backgrounds in 
oci^l science," cpmmunicating arts, and even Mplogicaf :science and mathematics, 
hose- schools bldssed with flexible scheduling J movable walls,>a^3d inilivi dualized 
concepts of instruction may use whole blocks of time with large and small group \ 
participation. / The assignment may be irepeatedi if wo^fka^le. because the class 
population pr96ably will change and so.may the? insights of thevpupils as the^y 
'get older. , ' ' , 



/ ' Once students begin to think and feel as numbers of a ri&ighborhood'' 
certain behavior may become evident in the] r analyses of, the usual curricular 
'materials. They may ask basic questions sucW as, "How dd^s the. neighborhood 
(or family)" react to Presidential elections^ or to urban renewal, highway 
construction, increased taxation, unemployment, sickness,, death, and birth. 
They may begin tq seQ the relevance of despdplions tn literature and the 
roeanitig of scientl-fic and -technological app/1/i cations. 



is 

tQ 



Study of neighborKood leads to study bf early ethnic settlements, or 
^,;^lusters of families. • Pupils might be ask.ed first about What family life 
(todayi perhaps, they may share their feelit^gs ^Bput what the family means 
%\\m. 'Urbanologists, historians, and other experts on family life can be 
f^iioted about the contributions of ethnic Culture to wbatever stability is 
left to. city life. Cfi^ges in family lif^ can be- shown by contrasting say 
/Hebrew* Puritan,* Roman family life with modern industrial styles of family 
organization. ^ * I . 

.^■•\./ . . . ^ . ;• - I ] ■ • , ■ ■ 

. Gradually, the class may begin to $$e how f^ily life styles reflect 
particular cultures. At that point, students may be ready to explore early 
ethnic family life. The nostalgic imafge/ calls forth "colorful" hard-working . 
people, doing without, and making the^ befst of if., One readily imagines how 
Lihe mass jnedia^ has pro 1 if era ttd' this ^l]usion. There were times of great /: 
hardship — long strikes, mining acpidefe, bouts with serious illfiesses — 
all unrelieved by we 1 fare' programs of any kind,' Thus, this context may help 
students to understand why f ami 1 ies "stjuck together" by pool i ng resources , 
' participated in organizations of mutual! ^elf-help, sought to own their own 
home and'^lot of ground — and, of course, .liv^d^ next door to people of their 
own' ancestry 1 language, and tradition: subscribed to their dwn newspapei^, 
contributed^ toward their own churches a nt^ viewed "outsiders" with some 
suspicion. /Such "provincialism" existi^ i^very ethnic group even those 

whose Americatj ancestries went back several, generations — until the auto- 
mobi-le increased mobility, and other fijjrms of Hndu^trialisjn took ^ver. 
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Hlsttfries -fiif eatrly American families af all ethnic groups describi'the essential » 
cellular structure of our heritage, fjecent demographic studies ^r|p making v^ry 
early family experience available, ThMS the class can engage inS**ble definition 
of various cultures including early nineteenth century' J^ew Englanid, CentraT 

^ropean, .Mediterranean, British and Irish*, as compared Wi,thifc the lame are^ family 
t)pes in the, 1900s and present. This is notr as easy as ilf sounds because the 

<ole playing will have to demonstrate a time of year when specif It activities ' 
took place. This means that a traditional /feast (the. makings of whtt^h, stilJ 
exists in publication and in practice) can serve as a point pf. departure. 

■ A*basic question is why people fixed certain foods and what 'practices 1n^ 
the kitchen, shop-, or fields reveal -about the cu.TtuI^ Perhaps jjpiTfe sense of ' 
independent spirit can be conniunfcated as\^dents realize how cQtiiletely 
family-centered was the social, etohoihic, aes^h^ic life of preflaSd early ' 



•ihdustrial ^0(|i?ti^s. ^ 

Like theVxerclSe on the iieighborhoo^i the on^ on ethnic families is project- : 
oriented -and attempts (insofay* jas possible in "the modern schoo] ifetem) to have 
the mode reflect content. Al though ttepehdent upon social scienq^-and science 
insights, this exercise emphasizes rese'airching/and writing scripts in order to 
enact tradition, (It would be quite re Tevantybut extremely difi^ittilt-'to have 
dishes prepared, wood-carvings, needlework, Yanning, tailoring, inusical renditions, 
acrobatic i3erformances, candle-making, fT<?wyr ina^ and ar rang ii^g, dressmaking, 
gardening, mural painting, canning, weavihf, quilting, ca'ning, rtiig tnaking, toy- 
making, meat curing (one hesitates to add wnfe and beer making thpugh soda making ► 
was accomplished). It may be possible, hov^ever, to have the clas|^ ^ 
ways of do1i?g some of these among the various cultures and contraiting them. 
Such cFossrCulturar activity may be related to, modern Indus trial techniques. 

• ■ . ■ ' t.' - •;■ X- ■ ^' 

At this point ^ after focusing neighborhood and family contexx,s of 
ethnic experience -- we' may be reacfy to devise , iJistructional objectives: 

1) To have pupils demonstrate analytical skills in assessing th^ir 
neighborhood and family life. •• > 

■ . .. ^: ■ ■ • ■ ■. . ''\ 

2) To enable them to use appropriate disciplinary techniques in 
, researching this experience. * • • 

» ■ , ' ■ * ■ . 

3) To have them formulate and 'ac-complish specific j?rojects to \ ' 
iffemonstra^e' comprehension of multi-cultural experience. 

4) To have them relate findings of family and neighborhood to the / 
Jarger fcum iif, soclaL-argaaizatlon. Q^-government , e conomi cs , 



education, technology, the mass .media. ;^ 

5) 'To have them comprehend through role and affective class experience. 

family and nieghborhoOd situations which they -^lave- researched. • • 

• ' , ■ .,„..'* . ■<* 

6) To have them demonstrjate relevant disciplinary skills of research, 
composition, forming conclusions based up6n evidence, and \ • 
intearat ion. of aspects of cultural experience through thematic 

. organization.. • V- 
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7kTo have them understand in dialogue with each orher, the teacher, 
and with elders (either actual or posited) activdties in their 
' cultural significance. 

* We can formulate the eighth ^)«yective — one crucial to all of. modern 
•learijij^ — appreciation of the concept of change by analyzing ,atid recreating 
specif ip and contextual effects. This can be done through case Situ'dy technique 
drawing closely, for instance, upon the previpusly described* prelect: How and 
why 'did the family and* neighborhood change? The question can be^^hswered. by 
recreating crucial periods in this arM ones somewhat within Bviiig memory 

.like the 1920s, 1930s, the war years A- or the late 1950s. Oral |istories and 
books using oral history techniques may be used. If students. are;|1n teres ted in 

''the mass culture in the peri o<f, relevant newspapec ads, radio pro||rams, stories 
films, records, sports heroes may be dtscussea and" perhaps viewed; Oral 
history accounts may be gathered from surviving relatives; pic^tu^es may be 
'gathered to see hair and xlothing styles, etc. Similarities ^nd -differences 
may be noted between* the decades and especially If the early and preindustrlal 
models are used as references, The change from a family and neighborhood to 
a mass econolny. Cjan be seen In sucm ordinary things aa processed foods, clothing 
styles, (even use o'f make-tip), use pf the automobile.^ Suddenly pupils may 
understand how the conflict' between generartions is one between cultures; they 
may ^ven realize how different are the 1 earning styles of early and later 
cultures; hpw Important ancestra-1 language Vtudy is to personal and national 
development; how much potential there 1» In )|self-understand1ng derlvtd from 
djltural learning; how integral such leerning^ls wi^h American citizenship. 
We much to explore. 
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I come before you to asR and 'to try to answer these faasKc questions.. . 
What J s ethntctty? Why shoyld we study :i't? And how should we study It? ^ 
Of course, the suggestion of the latter two-questtons presupposses a ( \ , 
^satisfactory answer to. the previous ones » I woiild expect you all to endure 
iny. first, -topic. Further endurance will be Interpreted as a ten,tat1ve • 
/endors.ement of wh^jt came be|ore. , . 

I icome before yortoda¥rirtOt~^rm~expert In the history of one Ethnic - 
.group or of on,e phase of t\)f ethnic question. I leave that to my various 
associates In the program. I do not conie.^ven as an historian of ethnicity • 
in AmeKica, though I might qualify fo;^ that description. I come primarily 
as a teacher speaking to teachers. I come, I hope, with some Ideas which 
you might use to Introduce your students to the role of the ethnics in 
America. I con^ with some Ideas of the problems you may encounter ,tn teach- 
ing this subject, either as a special course, as a unit In one of your courses, 
or as supplementary for your general classes. I come convl neat, ttiat ethnicity 
is an important subject for our students to understand If they are to grasp 
the meaning of the Amerlcarr experience and I come aware that It is a difficult 
subject to teach. I hope that some of my Ideas wm"-prove helpful In your at-, 
tempt to grasp the reality of America and, more Important, that they might 
help you convey your understanding effectively to your students. < ^ 

I begin my discussion of ethnic studies with what my debating bad(gi^i||d 
tells me should be the first order of buslness-^a matter of, definition, in the . 
context of American history, wHo are the ethnics? The. easiest answer proclaims 
that- the ethnics afe Immigrants and their descendants. But like most easy answers, 
this one falls to convey sufficient. meaning. Though Oscar Handlin has observed ' 
that "immigrants were American H^l story ','1 and Franklin Roosevelt expressed this 
^reality with tongue In cheek when. he addressed the Daughters of the American* ^ 
Revolution as immigrants and revolutionists? we cannot see all Americans as 
ethnics. Another, definition xseem:^ necessary. ' , 

■ ■ 4' ' - . ' * >■ ' ; 1 • . 

: I define ethnics as those European Inmlgrants: and their descendents who in 
their time and place In history considered themselves united by a common national 
origin which they qonildered or which was considered apart from the dominant 
American majority, pertain elements 'of this definition require. exposition. 

I. limit the ethn-ics to -Europeans and their descendants as a recognition that 
racial prejudices, a reality 1r< American life, are more deep seated, more per- 
vasive, and more' destructtve than the equally real religious and natlonaVlstlc 
prejudices wh^cn are part of ethnic consciousness „ Because similarities exist be- 
tween some of the effects of racial , religious, and nationalistic prejudices, 
ethnic and racial history ought to b^ studied In tandem. Bwt the prejudices and 
ttiefr effects "cannot J)e equated. ^^hen Americans stated the ir hope "to eTiminate " " 
discr1minat:l6.n on the basis of race, religion, dnd color, they did not engap . 
in redundancy. They listed in the order of increasing Intensity their basic preji- 
udices.. In that context, ra,ce meant nationality or national origin. ^Religion 
meant sect, and color meant continental origin,. In certain discussions you might 
Include Blacks, Indians, Chinese, and Japanese Americans as ethnics, but more often 
than not, such inclusions would require a great deal of restateiront of the general- 
izations which can be made about the White ethnics. Perhaps n^y exclusion of non- 
whites Is arbitrary. It Is done for scholarly purposes. It fs not malicious. It 
is practical and I believe It is defensible. 
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^ The phrase, ^' In their tiTO an4 place tn history*, gtves recognition to*£fae 
fact that changing forces In American life have tnoved people In and out- of the 
American ethnic community. For Instance, the original concept of ethnics in 
America applied to Protestant immigrants from Scotland and Ireland',^ THe'se *'Un- 
Englvish people were accepted Into the English colonies '^because of a labor short- 
age (the classic reason for-**ie acceptance of ♦'unacceptable strangers).^ They 
were subject to social, legal-, ind economic discrl mi nation. Though not in the 
Aame category as the racial minorities, especially the Blacks, tr\ey were clearly 
• not part of the dominant group. By the end of the eighteenth century, at the 
time of the American Revolution, a highwater point In American, liberal ism, the 
concept of the dominant comnuinity seerod broad indeed, , Foreign born' Americans 
with patriotic sympathies felt little or no discrimination. This also applied 
to native White Africans despite their national -origin or re^iiious persuasion. 
Ond need only look at Time Mic>az1ne*s , July 4, 1776, edition to see the numbed" 
of foreign born patriots who shaped the Revolutior» as Americans, not as. ethnics,** 
One could consider also the Tack of religious prejudice at that point in American 
history. The Oelsts, Jefferson and Franklin, the Quakers, Nathaniel Greene and 
Horatio Gates, the. Catholics, Father John Carroll and Commodore John Barry were 
accepted as part of the dominant gn)up, chiefly because their politics were wre 
important than their religion. 

The arrival of large numbers of Catholic Intnigrants, chiefly from Irefland 
and. Germany after 1830, stirred sufficient economic and religious prejudice to 
return the Rrotestant qualifitatlon for TOmbershIp in the American majority. • 
. Large numbers'" of Scandanavians and German Protestants in the 1840 *s and there-' 
, after helped to create an "English Speaking** requirement for nrembership in the 
dominant community. 

The third wave of immigration chiefly from Eastern and So^ithern Europe 
commenced about 1880 and altered the concept of the dominant and ethnic conmuni'- 
ties.* At this time the WASP. concept of the American majority became most im- 
portant, I would mention one more Example of the changes in the concept of the, 
dominant and ethnic community. Certainly ho group of White Africans can claim: 
longer residence 1n America, more -clearly AngliD-iSaxen origins, more pronoimced • 
•adheran<^e to -American Protestantism, than the residents oT Southern Appa-Tachia, 
the Ozarks, ^nrf the other rural cpmpiunities. Yet, when as part Of the Fourth 
Wave of Immigration, these "Hill Billies*' migrate to American cities, they be- 
come a distfnctrethnic grbup. The concept of ethnicity must be considered fluid- 
ly. It nuist be placed in tin© and space to have meaning for our study. 

' The positive element on my definition of ethnics as people'whb considered 
themselves united by a conmon national origin needs explanation. . First, the 
ethnic consciousness was frequently formed in America, For example, when Tevya > 
and his family in "Fiddler on the Roof faced migration to America- a^ k result 

■Df Xzarist, poajgams^ they-Md not aoticl^^ate- finding themselves -part of a com-' 

munity of "Russian Jews". ^What they^did expect was to "search high and low for 
an old familiar face from Anatevka." In reality, however^ the millions of Tevyas 
had to build communities iri America on bases broader than that of the familiar 
village. Few immigrants thought themselves as Poles dr Irish or Germans. More 
likely they considered themselves Poznanlaks or Corkonians or Bavarians. ° In 
America they developed'the concept and the Institutions of ethnic identity — 
usually on basis broad 'enough to support a community with all its necessary in- 
stitutions. Thus, if as in Hazleton. Pennsylvania," sufficient numbers of -I tali an 
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sDeakinq Tyroleans, came together In one pi ace and vrere ablft to fprfri a coniraunity, • 
they wene Tyroleans rather .than Italians. Other Tyrolean mfgrants m-^sther parts., 
of thet country found it necessary to .Identify themselves as Itallans^or even as 
•AustrlarTs.- for most of .the Immigrants and theli^ descendants, the ethnic identi- 
fication resulted from American conditions. Membershl© In. an ethmc group was 
the result of both self Identification and acceptance/ * . / 

Ethnic "identification depended neither on place of birtW (the high degree. 
bf two stage migration makes this point very important), nor on citizenship ^ 
either at the time of migration or birth, nor on European political developments 
since 1920.« Ethnic Identification Is an association with a national group felt 
both by the individual ethnic and recognized (positively or negatively) by others. 
. . ■ . ■ ' ' ■ .« ' . 

In tie qualification of iny definition, "who- considered themseWes or were • 
considered apart from the dominant American major Ity*', the phrase^ either/or 
is Important.' Some -groups of Americans might seem to all the world to be p^rt 
of the American majority, yet they are not, I think Immediately of the Wels4i. 
They are British In origin, Protestant In rel1g1on\ English speaking for gener- , 
ations. The dominant cbnmunlty places no obstacle for admitting the Welsh to - 
membership. Yet if a i/elsh^Amerleanrthlnks of fi^niself as such, ^he Is J" e^^nic . 
and-no amount of acceptance by the dominant community tan deny^^him of his ethmcity 

On the other hand, one cannot wish his way Into the American majority, . ; 
Jack Kennedy's wealth, his Harvard education, savoir faire, and political power 
did not erase his ethnicity In the mfnds of millions of Americans. . ■ 

' The cflncept of "the dominant community** ha^ changed In response to various ' 
circumst&s. And so has the' concept of ethnicity changed. The period of the . 
American Revolution was one in which the widest 'definition of. the dominant com- 
munity and the tiarrowest deflnitfbn of the ethnic Community prevailed in the ^ • 
minds of America. It further seems that the last forty years have seen a great 
expansion of the dominant group in the minds of most Americans. Arwjng the rea- 
sons for this has been the, increasing tendency toward Intermarriage of ethnic ^ 
and religious groups, the widespread literacy In English of most American ethnics, 
the reaction against the religious prejudices of Adolf Hitler, and the success 
of many ethnics in convincing most Americans that their, differences are not de- . 
structive. I think this point can best be made fay looking at national pon:ti,9S. 
in the last fifteen years. 

When the Democratic Party nomi hated an ethnic politician for the presidency 
of the United States in 1960* they ignited a national debate. In that debate, 
both open- and covert, ahti and pro ethnic prejudices playe<J an important role 
in determining the votes of millions of Americans. Kennedy's narrow victory ai^d 

^ hTS "Acceptable" i>residency ^s well as Mis assassination, helped ta minimise ^ 

ethnic and religious pre:judices. In every national election since 196p. one or 
both parties has nominated ethnic politicians for national of flee and the coijntry 
has paid little attention to the ethnic or religious background of the candidates. 
Thus, 1n 1964 the Republicans no.minated^Barry Goldwater, grandson of an immi- 
grant of Jewish peddler, and William Miller, a conservative "Notre Dame' Roman 
-Catholic. 'The Goldwater-Miller team went to defeat, though no one suggested , 
the ethnic background of the candidates played any significant role m their de- 
feat. 
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' In 1968, both parties* nonjtnatBd thV'§ons. of T^i'rd 

'irnmi grants for V.ice-P,restdent«»-Sf)1ro T; Agnew," and Edmund S. Muskie. Aside.. 
. f »*om a f^W comments of pride tn the- Greek and Polish coiminHles, tite.ethnic 
. prig Tins of these candidates seemed' unimportant to most Amertcans.» In 1972.; 
Agnew r'epi^ated_for*t'^e RepubHcans. When the Democrats finally found a. vice 
presidential candidate,' he was a member of an ethnic minority. By 1974, the 
voters had ctiosen a Greek-American Governor^;)Of Massachusetts^ 'an* Italian 
Ainerlcan Governor of Corytectlcut,^ Franco-American Governor of Rhode Island, ' 
and Irlsh-Amerlpan Governors of New York, New Jersey, and Cal Ifocnia, Jewish.- * , 
American Governors" of Pennsylvania and Maryland, and Ghlcano Governors of ^ 
Jfew Mexico and Arizona^® Tbes^ successful politicians quite clearly fulfill 
? my definition of "ethnics^ That definition in 1975 does, not necessarily Imply 
negative prejudices on tiie part of most Americans, " ■ - 

■ ■ « ^ ■ f 

^ . Haviiig supplied a. definTtion of the ethnics, I turn to the difficult 
.problem of justi?ying'th6 study of e^^ 

The prejudices Which, give rise to ethnic consciousness betray the pro- 
clamation of Amerljca's major statements of p The recognition of 
ethnicity is a -recognition of . differences among peop|e In a nation which pro- 
/^laimed as self evident the truth that V^AU men are wated equal." The fact 
of ethiStity is a faict of diversity in a nation whichtset as its first^purpose 
the crefiTTion "of a more perfect unidn**. Native, establishment Americans, have 
frequently tried to erase ethnicity -by •♦Americanjiing'* the **fore1gnefs**. 
^Ethnics, particularly, second genen^ion isthnios, have tried to deny the ^cul- 
tural elements which make them "different**. iSam sjyir^you will run Into this 
problem in presenti^jg ethnicity in j^obr cours'es. Either your students, your 
colleagues, or your supervisors, n}ay discourage thes^studles as Irrelevant 
or devisive, or destructiJtfe, You must have a $ol id basis of knowledge to meet . 
objections and to present ethnicity fairly, effectively, and benefkl ally. I 
might demonstrate one ;aspect of this problem with a true story, last fall I 
was teaching*a course in American Social History and had covered a unit on 
nativismj I had discussed both the economic origins. of natlvism and the so- 
caned "Intellectual" basis for it— Social Darwinism, In an examination I 
asked it\/ studepts to analyze tht justification for the nativlst movement pre- 
sented by W(hite) -A(nglo) S(axon) P(rotestants|xat ,the turn ot the twentieth 
century. One bf my b^s^ students whose nanre might 'have been McGniicuddy, or 
Frascitti, or Grzybowskl, began his essay Jn this way: "We felt. , I had 
certainly failed to convey the ethnic concept. The Americans zers had succeeded 
so well that he had no conceRt of not'belonging to the WASP «^jo?^ity. Perhaps 
that demonstrates the success of some of the ethnics in- America and of the " 
• American system. But it also denonstrates a difficulty In teaching ethnic studies, 

~ ~ — ^"The opposite probleiq 7)fesents Itself ^s well^. — In developing ethnic xott- ^ 

Scrousness, in dealing with both the successet and the failures of the ethnic 
^ * groups in America, in exposing the exploitation of the ethnics by the establish- 
ed population, there js a danger of reviving negative prejudices long buried. ! 
t know in ny own case, the study of the potato famine in Ireland, of the in- 
actipn of the British government, the study of the migration of the Irish-in 
dangerous sailing vessels, and of their experiences in the cdal mining area, 
led me to feelings of resfentinent and bigotry directed toward the perpetrators 
of those horrors, resentment \^hich mf^ht be applied to their innocent descend- 
C i can not see a pitjture of^^eight >ear old breaker boys outside the mines 
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of tills area without feeTtng anger. It taKe?, maturltj^ not" to misapply that 
anger. , Ethnic studies, done without maturttyi^nd balance >^cou1d do more^iiarm 
than good. I think 'it -Is the vital responsibility of the teacher to provide 
that balance and maturity In his presentation. To provide It he must develop 
It himself. :;■ , ^ - . ' ■ • • '. ' 

If this is trueMf softie would dismiss the. study of ethnicity In America 
■as irrelevent or destructive, why should we bother? What possible purpose 
is served by such studies? (l present these questions rhetorlcany, convinced ■ 
that you have already come to accept the' validity -of ethnic sttidles). . I pre- 
sent my answer primarily for you to consider when you argue for the Integra- 
tion of ethm'c studies In your school *s curriculum .or when you try to convince 
your students 6f its validity i/ 

The first, most basic and nrost convincing answer Is ^at the study of 
ethnicity in America Is essential to gra§p the truth of tf\e American reality. 
America is not a "melting pot*** where cultures are stewed till they evaporate. 
No period in American MStory and few phases of It can te well understood with- 
out serious study of the contribution of ethmcs as ethnics and without a 
^ serious study of the problems raised by ethnics as ethnics. This applies to 
'our political, social, economic, diplomatic, military. Intellectual , and reli- 
gious history. Let me make the point with a few examples. 

the political history of the United States requires an understanding of 
ethnicity to explain major changes In our political processes. As J. Joseph • 
Huttunacker arid others have deimSnst rated the Interpretation of the first reform, 
era- of the twentieth century w'hich dismiss the ethnic -masses and their leaders 
as niajor contributors to reform miss a vital polnt.^ The secor\d and third 
reform movements also had heavy support from the urban ethnic polttlcian and their 
votes. And these ethnic politicians include more important figtires than the 
lovable scoundrel of Edwin 0' Connor's, The Last Hurrah , or the less lovable 
/ethnic leaders depicted in Steinberg's,, The Bosses . Ethnic political leaders 
such as Gharles Francis Murphy, .David 'j, Lewis, Fiorello La Guardia, Francris 
J. Myers, Alfred E. Smith, David Lawrence, Thomas Walsh, Richard J. Daley. jjk 
and a whole brace >of Kennedys have changed the American political scene. -^^VSr 
In many cases they have acted as ethnics for ethnics with important imp! i - 
caticlts^for all America. * 

In America economic hi stoVy, the role of the ethnics as ethnics in the. 
development of an industrial society cannot be neglected, A simple (Jut ob- 
'^vious example is the developirent of the American Labor movement— basically 
an ethnic plienomerfon in th?! fast and the present. Wayne Sroehl has well 
demonstrated the role o^f ethnicity in the Molly Maguire Struggle.!^ Victor 
Greene iras -admirably demonstrated, ^ihe importance i)f ethnicity in t;he ^le- 13— 
velopn^nt of the first successful industrial union, the United Mine Workers. "^"^ 
Indeed the list of the' most important Apierican Labor leaders sounds like 
an Ethnic Hall of Fame: . Terrence Powderly, Samuel Gompers, John L. Mitchell, 
John L. Lewis, Philfp Murray, William Greene, David Dubinsky, I*W. Abel\^ 
Sidney Hillman,. David MacDonald and George' Meany. The combination of thX. 
. ethnic labor leaders and ethnfc politicians has Irfd to the development of 
labor as a ma jot- countervailing power in industrial America. 
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The Influence of th,e ethnics as ethnics in-Ainerican foi^lgn-fi^ticy can tie mentlon- 
, briefly . T^e pressure American Jews and Ameri caft Greeks . ha'^^^i^u^ht upon our govern- 
menf to support the states of Israel and Cypress are only the latest in a series of 
efforts by American ethnics to Influence old world affairs. According to Thomas Brown, 
the Irish American community played a major role, tjiro^^gh the" government, to win home 
rule for Ireland.-^^Italians, Hungariahs, Sl^kg, Poles'^, UMranlans, and Cubans have 
used their influence as ethnic voters and l^^lsts to^afJ$bct American foreign policy. 

Perhaps nowhere, Is the contribution of ethnics as ethnics, rrat^ clear and more 
impressive than It is 1nJ\mefican intellectual history. *. In 'evQry 0ftase of our. cul- 
tural history— literature, music, palntl^ig, architecture,' drama.; the -dance, the cinema, 
ethnic Americans have led the way to American cultural heights. 'Whep ypu consider -the . 
American novel you must recd'gnize the Vltarcontrlbutlons ot.ethnic^ vjriting as ethnics> 
about lethnlcs- from the monumental novels* of 01 e R01vaag,- the syrupy but revealing 
works of Edna Ferber, the searing novels of Jan^s T.^Farrell , and the insigntrful studies 
■ of Edwin O'Connor to the contemporary contributions of fhllfp Roth and, >1ario Pu2o, 
America has revealed her diversified life ',tttrough her divers if lied literature.^ • 

• • . . ■ . • .. • ■ : , , ^ ^ 

In the world of mu5ic and /the' dance America, the. haven of ethnic s,<^has attracted, 
encouraged, and developed first rate musicians--both composers and periormers.' Most' 
of them are ethnic Americajis— Sigmund/Ron^arg, GiancarHo Menotti, "^scaf IHammeVstein, ^ 
Aaron Cope! and, George Gershwin, En'r.ico Caruso, Art ur Rubensteio, Arturo Toscannini ' 
Leonard Bernstein, Elenny Goodman, the Odrsey Brothers, mus-ical comedy, and jazz' swing, 
are all really ethnic phenomena In America. ' , ' / 

' ■ ' - ' . ■ " ' ' ;•• ■ . • ■ 

Jhus, the first and most important justification "for the study of ethnicity is 
the* essential Importance of the ethnic con'tr ibuti'on. Certai-nly, we dp /not claim that 
all American contribution are phose of ethnics, but many ^e. To neglect them or to 
"Art^ricanlz^" their ethnicity Is to destroy history. . ' 



A second vital reason for thi 



^ stydy of ethniciliy fs its co'ote'mpoVary /social sig-, 
nificance. As I mentioned earl1e^^>n this talk, Yiecognit ton of ethnic differ^ences 
demonstrates the existence of prrejudice (this can be a positive or ;a Viegative. prejudice 
depending on the judgment made, byt tt Is a prejudice norietijeless)-.' Ma^i^o^'the prej*- » 
udlces associated with ethnicity in'Awri<:a have either weakened, /disappeared, , of *|iav,e. 
been eradicated; But prejudi'ces siili exist. Some of the most .deep' seatecf of tHese' ' 
. prejudices stem from the problem^ qf* racism.. I am not suggesting that vBd^hlte grdyps, 
can escape from the ghettoes created by thrise -hundred and fifty years of Vacial prej-' 
. udice^ by exactly the same methods usid by t^he ethnics to escape from, ttf&ir ghettos. 
There are differences in the ethnic and racial pr^oblems'in, Arofrlc'a,. But.'a study of . 
ethnicity can help develop a sense .of history; of tolerance, .^nd of' change; Americans 
racial minorities mi^ht draw some 1mpor|:atit le'ssons from the;''metfiods used 'by ethnic 
minorities to fOrcB some form of acceptance from the dominant community. A realiza- 
tioa by th^ ethttics Xif the exploitation of ^helr- ancestors" and' the ^ftectV of pre»'- 
Judsments might cause the ethnic? to i^think' their, own racial prejudic^f. A v/ell pre- 
sented history of the efforts of the "exploitation of m^ people" could lessf>n or e- ' 
llminate a willingness to participate in or to! era.te "exploitation of those people**^' 

, < ■ ■ ■ • . ' f" - - ^ ' ' ' , ■ ' 

A" third reason for the study of ethnicity in contemporajpy Anterica is t^yat' the . 
phenomena which produced ethnic America— imm1grat1on--eontinues.* We delude oui;'selves 
if we believe that the Iwnigratlon RestricVion Acts of 1921 and 1924 ended Jajr^e^ 
scale immigration to this countny. We' are all aware of. -the presence here of refugees 
from political persecut1on*-^the European Jews and other ^sc^pees Irom Hitler *? holo- « 
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caust, of the KUngarian Freedom Fighters of 1956 and Czech and Slovak emtgres of 1968, 
•of the exiles from tastro's Cuba— and most retently, of the displaced people of South- 
east Asia. These. are new ethnics In America. And -Uiey are eticountering many of the 
same reactions and obstacles that greeted the famine Irish, the. German 48'ers, and the 
victims* of the Czar's pog ram. You* need only read the letters to the editors of small 
town newspapers abcfut the Vietnamese immigration. You need only llsterl to the native 
workers worried about low [jald competition, to get a lesson in American nativlsm. Im- 
migration continlies and so 'does the ne^tive reaction to "It. , 

In'addltion to these refugees, come tens of thousands of others. Many of them, 
French Canadians and Mexicans, for example, walk (or drive) Into America for the same 
reasons our ancestors came by sail or steamboat. To fjnd a job. Most of them find 
what our ancestors found— 'low paying, back breaking jobs, inadequate and overcrowded - 
housing, and the negative prejudice, pf the dominant community. Immigration continues 
and so does the negative reaction to it. ' . - 

* ■ ■ ■ * * ' 

To these we must add the Illegal Immigrants who come into our country at:, a rate 
estimated at 500,t)00 to 850,000 per year. They come from Asia'and Africa and Latin 
America, as stowaways or with forged papers. ' They find refuge in the ghettoes of 
America. (It Is estimated that the population of New York's Ch1nat|wn has doubled 
In the last decade— much of the Increase from illegal Immigration). These people 
rmjst face the problems of all immigrants, plus the pressure of hiding from the law. 
Immigration continues and so does the reaction to It. 

* A final group of immigrants are drawn to the magnet of An^r lea's cities— the In- 
ternal .immigrants— American citizens abandoning rural America for real or imagined 
economle opportunities presenter! in our cities. Whettier these are Blacks from the 
Deep South, Indians from reservations, Puerto Ricans from their tropic Island, or 
White Anglo-Saxon Protestants from Appalachia or the §zarks, they are migrants and 
they are ethnics. They face the same problems and opportunities (albeit in different 
circumstances) as the Sicilians, or Poles, or Norwegians, who pame two generations 
ago. • C • , 

* . ■ ■ ' . » ■ 

• For three basic reasons--the substantial contribution of ethnicity, the social 
significance of the escape from the c^hetto, and the contemporary problems, and the 
opportunities raised by and for the newest ethnics, the study of ethnicity in America 
is justified. , 

, Having established and explained my definition of an ethnic and having presented 
the major justifications for the study of ethnicity, I come now to a consideration 
of some of the substantial problems of presenting ethnic material. As a generaliza- 
tion, t,I wouTd say that if fT\y students have any Ideas about ethnicity, those ideas . 
are more frequently based on inyth than fact i It will be your responsibility to help 

r-them; substitute fact for jrythr-^^ ~ — ' — 

/ ' ■ . ■ • ' . 

If I were teaching ethnicity as a unit, I would start -in Europe. I have found 
that most of my students have preserved an amazing ignorance of European history and ■ 
geography. You find them using the terms English and British synonymously or confus-* 
ing the Balkans with the Baltic. I would give them. a list of thirty-five ethnic groups 
and ask them to place them on an outline may of Europe. This exercise helps the stu- 
dents to become familiar with the map of Europe, and begin to grasp- the diversity of 
European population which migrated to America. 
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I would then turn to the question of the social origins of the immigrants, Hert 
a number of inyths prevail. A good number of Americans feel that their ancestors were- 
"the kings, chiefs, and princess." of the old country while others think with:DV. John- 
son that the, Americans are the wa^te^f British saloons and jails, or, as Emma >^uras 
put it, "the wretched "refuge of (£jirqpfe's) teejning shores." ' 

As a matter of fact, conSnon sense would Indicate* and scholarship has proved, that 
with some exceptions, neither of these inyths. stand up. Except in cases of unusual 
pplitical persecution, such as the French or Russian Revo! utiofRp, or for a few un- 
usual individuals, members of Europe's upper classes had little reason to leave their' 
homeland and fortune for the uncertainties of life in America. Indeed, as Thdmas 
Wertenbaker has eff^cttvely demohstrlited , the First Families of Virginia were descend- 
ed from lower mi (idle clas^.tnglishman rather than from the Cavalier aristocracy.^^ Al- 
most jevery.study of the social origins of the immigrants confirm that' the upper class 
contribution tO' immigration was negligible. 

■ ' ' ■ ' , ' . ' ' ■ ■ * ■ • 

The opposite nyth, that the migrants'" came as the wretched refuge of Europe, also 
defies common sense and scholarship. Coming to America and settling here, took a cer- 
tain amounti of investment— an investment which could not be made by the totally desti- 
tute. Although there are exceptions, (the most notable being the vast majority of 
"famine Irish" who fled their native island blindly and without resources, 1') the ma- / 
jority of migrants came from the peasant class with sufficient resources to make the /- 
calculated decision involved in migration. ^^They were people who, feeling some soft - 
of pressure to leave, usually economic, were able to sell or exchange resources to-^ 
.establish themselves abroad. Granted, many received aid from relatives either in 
Europe or in America' or subsidies, (in the form of cheap transportatioa) frbrn American 
and European industrialists, hut most had soirm resources at the^ disposal.. 

It is necessarjf to consider the motivation for migration. Again the teacher mu«t ' 
deal with myths— the myth that most (w many) came to find religious freedom in America, 
the rnyth that they (?eime with expectation of finding gold in the streets, the inyth that 
tire most basic motive .was to secure the blessing of political "liberty for themselves 
and their posterity ". ^ 

•> ■ 

Certainly one cannot dismiss all these nv'ths 'as totally without foundation. From 
the seventeenth, to the twentieth century^ victms of religious persecutions, tave found 
refuge in America, Examples include the Radical Anabaptists persecuted by both Catholic 
and^Lutheran ajpistocrats, German Catholics, (in the period of Bismarck 's Kul turkampf ) 
or Russian Jews (in the late 19th century and early 20th century pograms). But the 
religious motive cannot account for more than a snjall 'percentage of the 35 million mi- 
grants. Most European peasants lived in areas where their religion was. the accepted 
religion, or at least an accepted religion. The religious diversity of the United 
States more often confused than consoled the migrants, i 



The niyth of Streets of Gold. Implies an igriorance of American conditions not war- 
ranted by the facts. Most of the migrants had a good knowledge of conditions in America 
resultant both from letters from relatives already resident In the United States or. 
Mrom advertisements of American governments or firmSo^^Thls knowledge may not have been 
complete or perfectly accurate but fa^ migrants genuinely expected instant fortunes to 
follow their movements to the..llnlt^Sta±£s. ' 

The attraction of pplitical liberty probably played a small role i'h the decision to 
ml^ate. Most peasants had little experience wlth^ or concern for political participation, 
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^Though *^ri can political processes W0uld provide them viith an avenue to power, this 
apparently did not serve 'as a major s|:iinu1 (45 to migration/" " " 

Quite cleairly the chief factor wHjch "spurred migration was demographic — what I 
call the disturbance of the land-population ratio; Peasant society demanded demo- 
graphic ^^ability. Whenever that stablHty was altered, a need for migration (first 
internal, then external) occurred. Such a di§turJMmce usually resulted from increases 
in population. (I would show rny students: stat1s1;1cal studies of Europe, )'^^But other 
factors might explain how the peasants were, pusted froni their villages. Fdr example, 
» the enclosure movement In 17th century England ifid. not create a larger population. 
It did disturb the land population ratio in the countryside. Displaced peasants, 
pushed off their land,, had to find new places in society. In this case and In the 
more numerous cases of disturhinces resultant from increased population, the first 
move would-be toward cities in the old country. Only when the development of in- 
dustrialized European societies did not keep pace with agricultural departures, did 
large scale migration to America occur. ; \ - 

As teachers we cannot neglect such "pushed", as religious persecution, political' 
-pressures (including the move toward compul spr|ry military -service at tiie end of the 
19th century), or agricultural -disastet-s. such as famines, but we should Emphasize the. 
"push" of demographic changes. • \ • 

In addition to presenting the European motivation for migration, we must also 
explain the attraction of Anterica, especially. the economic attraction— the "pull"*' of 
America as "Distant Magnet". ' This procedure can help students understand the basic 
developments of American economic history as well as the procedures by wh1cfi>Alte 
ethnics began their contributions to American If i^e. Analyses of the changing attrac- 
tions more than the different geographic and cultural background of the ethnics .-hel p 
explain the "four waves" of migration. v v 

The first wave of migrants came from the early 17th century till about 1830 pri- 
marily from Britain. They responsed to the free, .more frequently cheap land avail- 
able 1n this agricultural economy. These immigrants formed* the basts of Americans 
-White English SpeaJcing Protestant majority and the. backbone of Americans old stock. 
In this first wave we must include the immljgraht^^'froiit Africa who constituted one of . 
the largest and oldest population clusters In' AmeH cart society. (L refrain from re- 
ferring to them as ethnics "for reasons cited above) . 'Both the wHUe British and the 
Black Africans were pulled here by agriculture, , 

About 1830 new forces in America joined with the old attraction of cheap lano. 
The transportation revolution associated with the application orf .steam power to b^ats 
and trains accounted for' a startling alteration In the .American economy;-- To Impress 
n\y students with the magnitude of this transformation, I have them think. about the 
— tngredlents which iwent -Into that system. — I aslc them to^^*mag1ne the ^lumber -of trees 
which had to be felled, cut, treated, and transported to be laid on prepared rail- . 
beds. I ask them to think about the Iron which had to be^mlhed, moved, and moulded 
to provide the engines and cars for the American railroad. I ask them to consider 
the amount* of steel which laced this nation. And, especially In this area, I ask 
them to think about the coal which had to be mined, separated, cleaned> and moved 
to fuel both the tral'ns.and the, blast furnaces of the original Industries, 

From all that material, consideration I turn to the human element— to the labor- 
ers who chopped 'the trees, laid the beds, placed the rails, and dug the coal. With 
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this concentration on Tabors you have set the ba.ckgroynd fof the secisnd wave of Im- . 
migration— made up not only of British- peoples, hut not IqcTudtng has* numbers of 
Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians, I trace the migrants seeking the farms of old 
America and.inany of th^in, especially the Irish, Welsh and German Catholics, finding 
their niche In the Industries, associated with transportation^ While the land still 
drew the migrants (the fronti^ was not closed till ISflQ), the new Industries drew 

• Tne transition from the second to the tMrd ^ihase of . Imntgratlon hegan by 1880. " 
The development of An^rlcan Industry and the.coiiraerclal.lzattQn of agylcAilture. pro- . 
foundly altered the American "pull" for rail gr^tSi Though most European peasants still 
sought to continue their agrlculturat experience In America, and though\so!n€ of them 
did "make^lt" in af^rlculture, the third wave primarnly found an urban, Industrial 
settlng/^LIke the previous wave this one'<sonta1nea large numbers frem Britain, Ireland, 
Germany, and Scandanavia, but ipllllons -cante fromy^outhern and Eastern Europe. To es- 
tablished Americans » Inckidlhg those of the" second wave, these new groups ■seemed to 
be quite 'different. There were differences in religion (almost ajl these immigrants * 
were Roman or Orthodox Catholics or Jews), and differences 5n. language (Romance and 
Slavic famll iei)= Because they came on the steam ships rather than the sailing ves- 
vs'els of the first or second Wave, their separation from the old country m'n not so 
deeply burned Into' their souls. Especially among' the East Ei^ropeans. there was a 
hi^h rate of literacy In their native -languages. But these new Americans experienced 
marl similarities than differences w1ih their predecessor?. They came from the same 
social classes, for the same oasic reasons. The antagonism which they encountered 
from the dominant comnriuhlty and from the o1def ethnics led to deep exploitation and 
finally to Inmlgration restrlctlbn. 

The inmigratlon restrictions laws of the 192d's did not end the migration story. 
It merely brought a close to the third jwave and opened the fourth— the refugees, Il- 
legal immigrants and internal IfTWl.grants who today fill the ol aces once held by the 
famine Irish, the Kulturkampf Germans, the Pogram Russlan^/-^ 

- There is so much material to consider about the ethnics In Airerlca that I can 
only hint about general topics. The most Impressive fact that I have discovered. In 
it^ studies about ^fhe ethnics, is the remarkable similarities of experiences among the 
groups who -became part of urban An^rlcao The time of migration, the cultural back- 
ground, the level or education, the amount of preparation for the American experience, 
made little difference 1n the reaction of America to the ethnics or vice versa. I 
think we must teachi our students three basic facts about the ethnics in urban America, 
■ ■' . »■.,.■ ' ' ■•' ^ ' ■ 

First, they were received hei"e begrudglngly as necessary cheap laborers . The 
titans of Industry who were the chief American spcn&ors of Immigration^ paid them as 
little as possible for'their labor. As a result of their ensuing poverty, they ex- 
-perienced al H:^e ^ Is - assoc fated i*Hh iirban i>overty— overcrowded * isnsa^l tary -hous* — 
Ing, widespread disease, alcoholism, drug addiction, family Instability, crime alien- 
ation, desperation, and Insanity, One need only read Oscar Handlings study of Boston's 
Inwi grants (chiefly Irlslij 1n pre-^CIvIl War America tq capture the whole story. Jacob 
Rils's, How the Other . Half tl ves , tells the same story in the 1890 's.^^'mchaea- Har- 
rington 's7T5e3l^|^^HM7^Handl in 's. The Newcomers , make the same point. ^°The ; 
horror of ghetto dwell In^^was a reality faced and endured by most groups of the urban 
ethnics. Neither the causes of these problems, nor their solutions, can be found In 
racial or ethnic explanations.. Our students must appreciate the experiences of their 
ancestors. If they are t6 apprectdte etbrtic history. Those experiences were unpleasant. 
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damned unpleasant, perhaps even more unpleasant than the. experiences of Europe. We 
must presenti the reality of those circurastancfis, . ' 

Despite the horrors pf these experiences, the working ethnics account tn large 
4heasure for the remarkable wealth produxition associated wtth the American industrial 
revolution. This,' indeed, is the major contribution V the ethnics to tKte country- 
more important than their music or'their food or their literature or their invenr ► . 
tions. In such a full sense Carl Wittke correctly captured the contribution of the 
ethnic -when he titled his book on them. We Who Built America / ^tfht>n conveying to our 
students the debt this nation owes to the fithnics. rethink we should concentrate* 
not on the few famous who escaped from the ghetto spectacularly i but on the many 
who may#have stayed there or moved to the streetcar siiburbs, and who daily built 
this country with their sweat. 

, — ■ ' ■ ■ ^ . 

In this building process, they received little share in the wealth they produced. 
They did win the emnity of the^r fellow workers— either native born Aiwericans, or 
more established ethnics. I think it is important for the teacher of eth|iic history 
to present nativisfti as a most' important: fact in the ethnic experience.-. It seems to 
me that we must" present this picture fully by analyzing its origin as well as dis- 
cussing Its manifestations. ^ . 

The origins of nativism were primarily economic. These strangers in our Tand 
had lower workers' bargaining power and did impede effective organization. The "back- 
lash^ of the more established working class.— primarily rooted in economic purposes— ^ 
j'ound varities of expression. I might suggest a way I have used to educe this point 
f rom ii\y students. • 

At the beginiiing of class, apparently out of a clear blue slcy, ! come in and dis- 
cuss the problems/of the Inhabitants of West Africa, cr Bangladesh, ^or Southeast Asia, 
1 point out that/millions face starvation in the next few years, and suggest that in 
the light of ou/ Christian and liberal proclamations (All men are brotfier injiirist 
and all men are created equal ) , we should suppart. a pr-cgram to bring as wanj^.^as, want 
to come to this^rSintry. I estimate. that about a million a year- would be ^a ^J^kely 
figure. Pro-ratfng that across the nation-, I explain that this would mea^40,,000 
per year for Wyoming Valle;3(, Would the students support my program? 

' Immediately the responses come„ We have unemployment already, insufficient 
.housing, too many T>f "our own" people cn^ welfare » "Those people" wouTdn»t speak our 
language, couldn't~cope with our |fehooi system, couldn't fit In.- Some outspoken , 
students/:might point out we've got "too 'many colored people here already" or say that, 
the rel^ous diffferences or Moslems, or HinduV or "pagans"., would create too many 
problems. After hearing all these arguments,. and naively trying to, counter them with 
the most banal liberaKforms, I say it's tin^ to return to the subject matter of the 
^course. TtWenbegih^a discussfon "of nativlsmdtrecte'd against Irish and -German Cath- 
. olics in the 1840' s\ and the ^stern and Southern European Catholics and Jews in the 
1890's. The point almost always seems clearly made, ^ • 

Because the ethnics did pose an economic threat to the American working class 
Ijecause of their differences of language, customr, and religion, they seemed to 
threaten "our" way of life. Frequently the anti -immigration people were reluctant 
to express their antagonism in terms that seemed too selfish. So they rationalized 
in the name of "Americanism,^ "Protestantism," and "WASPism.". It is very important 
to teach the students that this nativistic movement always had support from the estab 
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Iflsthed ethnics. The insrtltutlons of America ^dominated by ethnics, chiefly the Roman 
»thol1c Church and labor unions, experienced' schisms and were' threatened vfith wide- 
)read defections because of "natlvism" among the ethnics. Indeed the Intense antagr 
Inism directed against 4th wave immigrants by 3rd wav^ immigrants have their parallels 
in early American history. Bigotry Is not an exclusive characteristic of esta^l-ished ■ 
-Americans. ♦ t * ; t 

.^^ :,■ . ' ■ ' . :^ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ . •■ ^ 

From the horrors of ghetto living and werklnj •conditions and the' traumas caus- 
ed by nativist, social, economic, and political persecution, it is necessary to ilKJve ' 
to a more jipbeat topic-- the escape trom the ghetto. Here a consideration of genera- 
tions seems appropriate. First generation American Immigrants of the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th waves showcmany similar' characteristics. They generally tried to preserve as 
much pf the old;ways as! possible. They clung tenaciously to their r*el1gion and 
. sougHt,to practice It in. the pld way (the ethnic churches were terribly important 
•to them). They sought to preserve as much as possible tamily patterns,^ discourag- 
ing marriages outside the group. They sought to maintain their language and pass 
it on to their children. They had clos6' associations with the eld country and fre*- 
quently wrote to relatives, frequently sent money home. They who made the calculat-. 
led decision to come to America had in that act shown themselves as revoltit^'onarles. ' 
But ,^in this country they seemed to have spent their revolutionary fervor, 

■ ■ • . - • ' ■ ■ 

The second generation ethnic, is probably most conscious of the struggle to be- 
com American. Educated either In the public or parochial schools, he fcfund the 
English language essential to communication and escape. Though he usually was cap* 
able. of speaking the old language, he did so infrequently. (Often only to fight 
or to curse). While recognizing himself as Irish or Pol ich, or German, he sought 
to think of himself as American and fought to win recognition as such from out- . \ 
side the group. He did ma1ntain;tthe old religion,' usually In the ethnic churches*, 
but sought .even here more and more English. He usually married inside the group, 
almost always inside the religion. . ^ \j 

By the time the third generation grew up, the connection with tfie group was 
nostalgic, but not essential . Few of them could speak the old language but many 
could "understand If they spoke slowly" and most could curse in it. Ttoese people 
think of themselves as Americans and presume that others Accept them as such , - 
They had little reluctance to rrarry outside the group. Indeed they increasingly 
•married outside the religion though they generally practiced the eld religion. 
Third generation ethnics belonged to the ethnic association of their grandfathers—- 
the Sons of Italy, the Ancient Order of Hiberians, the Slovak Sokols, but they 
saw these purely as social activities. * , 

The fourth generation ethnics, and frequently these are your students and mine, 
have little ethnic consciousness. They refelly don't understand the Importance of 
their -ancestral language, religion, or culture, -In Tusitig these they have lost al- - 
most all that their great grandfathers strove so mightily to preserve. They have, 
of course, gained -many other things undreamed of by their great grandfathers. 

In bringing this lengthy consideration to a conclusion, I would hint at a way 
' by which the ordinary ethnics have managed to alleviate the ghetto condition, if 
not to escape from the ghetto entirely. The most Important institution for relief 
and escape for the ethnic has b^n'the Church. Whether Roman, or' orthodox, Cathol fc, 
Protestant, or, Jewish, the^thnlc has found in his religion a way of survival, a 
weaning for existence. One need only put his Imagination to work when he considers 
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the number of churches', schools, convents, rectories, orphanages, old-folks homes, 
hospitals, etc. buflt and supported by th^e ethnic* communities. Not only were theSe 
^ source Of success, they were a source of prid^. To underestimate the role of the 
Church in the American ethnic experience Is to miss a vital point; 

The benevQ>^r!t associations, forerunners of labgr unions. Insurance companies, 
and social otrtfets deserve study. Our stiidents'mftst realize the degree to which 
their ancestors took their own future into their hands and moulded it. 

The labor movement in America provided not /only a major Instrument for the 
amelioration of economic problems, but proved to be the way in which the ethnics 
most effectively changed America. The history of American lajor Is*, for the mst 
part, tf^ history of the ethnic masses on the move. 

The political i'ield was another in which th^thnics operated effectively to 
alleviate their condition and to Improve American We. It seems to .me that the 
most significant social legislation ©f the past half\entury--including the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1929, the Wagner Act, Socia> Security Acti and Tax Act o P - l ^S, . 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, and the GI 8111 of 1944— were inspired by * 
ethnics for ethni.cs. The success of the ethnic politicans already mentioned in 
this paper, demonstrated very clearly ethnic power and ethnic accomplishments. 

Finally there are the "quick fixes" which, while less significant in. themselves 
than other accomplishments of the ethnic communities, §eera to stimulate student 
Interest. Successes In sports, the theatre, the movies, individual gains ^n science 
technology, and business are too numerous to mentioa. These Individual acccmplish- 
mentst probably the best known phase of ethnic history,. are readily available to 
you In many of the standard works of ethnicity.*^ 

hty own studies in ethnic history have convinced me and I am sure this course 
will convince you of the tremendous importance of ethnicity In American life and 
of the necessity, to irtcorporate it along with racial history. Into bur teaching of^ 
every facet of American civilization. The story of the ethnics is a story of sufq;:4r 
ferfng and change, of exploitation and success, of persecution and escape, of prob'^ 
lems and opportunities. It 1s not the whole of American history. It is an essen- ■ 
tial part of it. . ' 
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The term. Oral History, coined in 1948 by the late Professor Allan Neyins> 
Columbia University, Is simply the tape-recording of an Interview session^ with 
an Individual whose recollections of a certain period or event, observed-at 
close range* dr whose personal reminiscences of a vanishing way of life, will: / 
aid future scholars In understanding some aspect of our current era » These!.: 5 .. 
tape-recordedi Interviews are then transcribed by typewriter on to sheets xjf- . 
paper, called a transcript. The transcript Is edited, by both interviewee, and 
Interviewer, Indexed for subjects and proper names, typed In final form and 
bound into a printed document. In the oral history process, the tape-recording 
comprises the primary source and the manuscript, or document. Is the secandw-y.. - 
source. 

The objective of oral history Is th^ creation, as well as the preservation 
and collection, of primary source materteil to augment existing Inforowtlon. It 
- does not supplant the written record, it supplements It by pmvlding Information 
previously unrecorded or undocwiented» 

Late ijilifs life Nevtns recalled how as a young newspaper«tan 
' In New York It had pained him to see the obituary pagesc of 

the New York Times, ♦♦published In l^h^ center of An^rl can life, 
the great metropolis, the focus of business and literary activity, 
« ' ' of-dram£f, of imisic, and to a great extent of iJolltlcal activity." 

New York had drawn to it an unmatchable ^rray of famous per^onr 
ages and "Year by year, they died, and I said to myielf as r saw 
the obituary columns, ♦What merles that man carries with him 
' Into total oblivion, and how completely they are lost. * Shakespeare. 
* says, 'Time hath a monstrous wallet at his. back In which he put- ^ , 
teth alms for oblivion',.. And so It was that the Idea for oral 
hist^y was born. ^ 

Professor Nevlns conceived the Idea of oral history In 1938 when he wrote in 
the preface to his book THE GATEWAY TO HISTORY: 

...We w6uld also have some organization which made a systematic at- 
tempt to obtain from the Hps and papers of living Americans, who 
have led significant lives, a fuller record of their participation ' 
'In the political, economic and cultural life of the last sixty years. i . 

It was in 1948 that oral history biecame a reality when Mr. Nlvlns established 
the Oral History Research Office at Columbia University. * 

. ° ...for recording, transcribing, and maicing available to researchers 
the thoughts of persons believed to have Information of value to 
historians. The end product of Nevlns- program Is a manuscript that 

_^ — M s- r^iewed- by -the person interviewed and,^t ^ 4&te~to Jje determined — 

by that person Is made available to all qualified researchers. 3 

Oral history has been defined by Dr. Peter D. Olch, Deputy Chief, History of 
* Medicine Division, National Library of Medicine, ,..*'as a technique to capture the 
recollections and interpretations of those participants... who are judged to be 
knowledgeable about the subject under study, whether It ^e an individual or a 
subject area. * . , 
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^ Accordiiig to Elwood Maunder, Forest History Society, oral history is 

• \ ...part of the human need to conmun tea te< lt*s a means of 
communicating how we remember our times, our part in those 
• times, our observations of our contemporaries, and perhaps 
sontething of our nation of how our story relates to the 
. . \ mainstream of history of which we are a part, and how in 

turn it has been molded. Now here is the marvelous gadget, 
' thte tape recorder, which has opened Pandora ♦s Box and pre- 
pared the way for preserving remembi*ance of things past like 
v. ,n^^er before in human history... 5 

/ Alt hougl<^"t;he process of oral history, interviewing with a tape recorder, 
is relatively 'new, its concept, the interview, has been utilized. for centuries 
.by historians and can be traced to. Herodotus in his HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN 
MAR. flubert Howe Bancroft emphasized interviews to compile stories of the 
California pioneers, Lympn Copland Draper, the nineteenth century historian, 
conducted interviews wit^ aged Western Pioneers in whose iromories he believed 
preeious historical -material is treasured and which v^uld perish if not rescued. 

. ' .,..\jhat 1^ new is the magnetic tape recorder, used on a large 
. } scale to capture exact verbatim accounts, together with accents. 
Intonations and inflections, without the interpretative interven-. 
tion of* stenbgraphe**s and hotetakers. Hew also*, perhaps, is the 
frequent use of this technique to record not only. recollections .of 
the past but the reflections and opinions of those whose lives are 
. still engaged in public activities. ° " 

Why the need for OraT'HIstory? In,today*s v«)rld, the automobile, the air- 
liner and the telephone, have obliterated the art of letter-writing. The pre- 
sent generation does not have the leisure time available for memoir or diary 
writing. This is the era of -the dictaphone, the computer, and the memo with 'Its 
crisp;, brief message. It is the age of conversation - dialogue - so the researcher 
interviews with a tape-recorder to capture the thoughts and opinions of today's 
busy people, both famous and relatively unknown. 

Through the relatively painless melHum of relaxed conversations ' 
.based upon well -planned questions, " it is possible to elicit -iinforma- 
t1 on that would not ordinarily get into the .written record: the 
descriptions of the appearance and character of leading citizens, 
the mot 1 vat ion^/as to the why and how and by what "gentleman's ^ 
^ ' agreement" things cam to pass, the life and color of a community 
_ or an industry or an ethnic group. 7 . . 

'Some traditional historians question the accuracy and validity of oral history 
methodoTogy "and consider it substjindard evidence, because of an .fn1:ervTewee^s faulty 
memory or egotism. However, traditional evidence, such as diaries and letters, 
often contain Inaccuracies and are subject to the same hwnanfailings as an inter- 
view. It is the historian's responsibility always to check sources and evidence, 
regardless if it is the printed word or oral tradition. 

The 'elitist' versus the 'common man* approach in oral history is sometimes a 
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controversial issue. 'Wowever, modern scholarship recognizes the fact and 
historians general y agree , 

...that America Tieeds a new history, broad enough to * 
include the poor and the inarticulate, W'e need a. 

I radical corrective to the concensi^ history that con- 
fines its attention to an assumed elite. We need to 

- ^understand our institutions of the past and th^ pre- 
sent in terms of their intact on people, not merely 

" in terms of their growth and economic development. 
We want to know , the relative efficiency of slave 
labor on a Virginia tobacco plantation, but we also 
want to know what that labor system did to the men 
and women who lived with it. . ' 

We have to find different sources to put our 
history in a truer perspective,^ ' 

In 1931, Carl 'becker stressed a ^personaV father than a national history' 
in an essay "Every Man His Own Historian".^ Mr, Allan Nevins himself declared 
"that the most fascinating part of history and the most difficult to obtain, 
is the story of how plain iren and women lived and were affected by the cultural 
changes of their times. ' ' 

. . . ' ' . . ■ -I ■• ■ ■ ■»■'.. 

The case for oral history is an obvious one.,. Among 
illiterate and semiHterate societies, wheter primitive' 
or civilized, oral traditions are sti1l»the chfef form 
of historical Awareness and cultural continuity from 
generation to generation... The oral history work at 
Cornell Ifniversity in New York and at Mary Holmes College 
in>Miss1ssippi has been to collect "oral history'* of 
rural families whose lives have been changed by the 
ehanges in technology and who have kept few if any written 
records. Other attempts are^eing made to record the 
' stories of city-dwelling poor and migrant workers, or 
people with special experience in one of the many facets 
of our society. 11 

.■;^T^^ significance of pfal history is the provision of some intangible aspect 
of a past era, for example, atmosphere depicting social, political, economic and 
personality interrelationships explaining why certain issues were important and 
not others; and emphasis which indicates the relative importance a participant 
attaches to an events . 

...What Is captured by oral history is seldom an exhaustive 
' study of all the relevant data, but rather a segnwnt of human 
experience « t he iiiteractton of Interviewer and tnterviewee- 
^ in the context of a remembered past, a dynamic present and 
an unknown, open-ended future. To presume a search for his- 
torical evidence in such a source is a special challenge and ,7 . 
adventure with both opportury.t1es and limi|at1on$. 13 

. In a paper read at the 1954 annual meeting of the American Assoc^lon for 
State and local History, Dr, Vaughn Davis Bornet asked what oral history can. give 
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best "bare facts, sequence of events, (y^usaltty* prime factors, statlsttcs, 
long dead eniotlons and motlvattons, synthesis, or inature tnterpretattons?^.* 

The tape-recorded Interview session is the focal point in oral history 
methodology and irequires an adequate knowledge of interviewing techoiques and / 
information about the topic being analyzed or studied » As secondary school 
teachers, it Is necessary to decide what is to be accomplished in a particular 
unit of study and direct the interviewing process to that subject. 

The next step is compilation of a list of names of prospective interviewees- 
people most likely to provide the most and best information about the topic under 
study. . 

After the topic of study has been chosen and a list of potential interviewees 
compiled, the student interviewer must prepare for his interview by extensive 
research and reading in both primary and secondary source materials. This phase . 
of oral history methodology, background preparation, will direct the student to 
sources other than his textbook and will teach him the elements of bibliographic 
research. . 

The next step is the making of an outline of suggested topics to be covered 
during the interview. This outline should be general and brief with no questions 
written 'out. The outline serves two purposes: it gives the interviewer confidence 
and can be ,used to inform the interviewee. In initial contact, what subjects will 
be discussed during the interview. 

The interviewer should -contact the interviewee by letter, phone or personal 
visit. Indicating the purpose of the interviewing session, the value of the inter- 
view to the school project .and suggested topics for discussion during the inter- 
view. This initial contact should also stress the sin^)le agreement which Is to 
be signed by the Interviewee, the interviewer and the teacher directing the project. 

Before the actual interviev^ session, practice with the tape recorder is 
absolutely essential for famt Hart ty with the equipment. Cassette tape recorders 
are strongly recommended for their portability, conveniemre and ea«e of operation. 
A practice, interview session using the tape recprder is helpful for getting the 
proper feel of the interview situation. 

The interviewer, having completed his prefatory homework, including research, 
outline formulation, initial interviewee .contact, is now ready for the actual inter- 
view session. It Is imperative that the student interviewer be prompt for the- 
Interview. It i s best to. chat informally beforehand, while setting up the equip- 
ment as this will help create a friendly atmosphere and relieve tension by putting 
both interviewer and Interviewee at*fease. 

lj'^ . . t4ie 4ngr€di€nts of -good interviews are. . , a combination 

of sound and thorough preparatiort, tactful 'relations, skilled 
questioning and cooperative interviewees. 

An interview is really a dialogue or conversation and not a simple question 
and answer session. Comments will encourage the interviewee to talk freely, and 
perhaps* touch on relevant topics the interviewer might not have considered, 
whereas specific, pointed questions will provide limited answers. 
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According to Richard A» Fear 1p hts book THE EVALUATION INTERVIEW, whenever 
a comment can be substituted for a question, the conversation flows more naturany. 
The conment "Tell me a little more about that* is usually more effective than the 
question "What else did you find of interest in that situation?'*lb . ^ 

Mr. Donald J. Schippers, Interviewer editor. Oral History Program, UCLA, 
suggests that interviewers be tactful, a good listener and emotionally respon- 
sive. Perhaps the Instruction, listen well, is the fnost important advice for 
intervi-ewers because a willing and careful listener who allows the interviewee 
to talk freely.will, in all probability, obtain a good Interview with worth- 
while Information. Curiosity and enthusiasm are other qualities whicK the 
interviewer should possess. 

An interview should be concluded at a reasonable time,- An hour to an Hour 
and a half is recommended as the maximum time for any interview session. If 
more information is needed, schedule a second Interview. At the conclusion of 
each interview, label the tape box giving name of interviewee, date, time ^ sub- 
ject, and interviewer. If it Is a second or later interview, indicate the number 
of each session. 

Tr^scription of the tape-recording session is the next step in the oral 
history pKOcess. The transcript should be as nearly verbatim of the tape as 
possible with the typist typing exactly as the material is spoken on the tape, 
regardless of sentence structure or grammar. Transcripts should be typed, 
double spaced, on 8% by 11 paper with generous margins so that later corrections 
or changes can be inserted. ^ 

Editing the transcript involves the addition of punctuation marks, sentence 
structure and paragraph sequence. The main principle of editing is to represent 
the taped interview with accuracy. The document must convey the conversational • 
and informal tone of the interview. . • . 

The transcript should be typed in final form,- incTudIng a title* page listing 
topic, interviewee, interviewer, and project, and an index citing all important - 
subjects and proper names. The document should then be bound or Inserted into a 
binder with accompanying photographs and illustrative ma'terlal . 

As stated previously, the tape is the primary source In oral history meth- 
odology; therefore it should always be preser¥e4. However, in a classroom situa- 
tion, it might not always be feasible to keep complete tapes of all assignments. 
It is suggested, however, that a master tape^ comprising tape segments of each 
interview, be prepared and preserved for future reference or developing resources 
for a particular unit of stydy, . 

...Ben Jdnson 1n "A Language'ln Ora'toVy** said that "No. glass 
renders^a man's form or likeness so truefS^S his speectu" -No . 
transcript can capture the timbre of a^man^ voice, his tone, 
his Inflections, the Intensity of his expression* These are 
as much his speech as are the words he utters, and for that 
likeness one must go directly to the tape. By the same token, 
of course, the tape recorder -misses all the non-verbal com- 
mbiVication - the frown, the shrug, the arched eyebrow. Now 
• " that videotaping equipment is very nearly as portable. . .perhaps 
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'the time ^has ccMite to discuss the po^stblHtles of Sftsual 

The fleltl of oral history has grown tremendouslY 5lnce*^s inception In 
1948 at Columbia Uhfvefsity. In 13^6, the Oral History Association was foniied. 
with 145 mfembers and now totals more than one thousand. members, includtng tn- 
dtvtduals and institutions. The Association has sponsored an annual Col loquiuDL.-^ 
since 1956. The 1975 Colloi^uium is scheduled in October in Ashevi lie. North . I 
Carolina. According to ORAL HISTORr IN THE UNITED STATES, AJDIRECTQRY. pub- 
lished in 1971, there were eighty-nine pral history projects in the country 
in 1965; In 1971, there were two iiundred thirty project a. The Oral History 
Association publishes a quarterly , newsletter, the PROCEEDINGS of the annual. 
Coll oqula and the DIRECTORY mentioned above. I 

An Institute on Oral History was held at the University Of California 
at Los Angeles, July, 1968. It was attended by twenty participants ^wHt-offer- 
ed anxintensive practical, two-week coyrse in oral history methodology.- 

. ■ » ' , ' ' ■ ' ' . 

Oral History workshops and'forums, conducffid Initially by the Oral History 
Association in the late 1960*s^ have since been featured by other professional 
organizations, as the An^rican Association of State and Local History and 
The National Council for the Social Studies, Coluiwis on Oral History appear • ■ 
regularly in the magazines. History News and Social Education. "Sight and 
'Sound in the Social Studies'* -fe the- title of the column 1() the latter pyiodical. 

Oral history 1n the claSssroom has been recognixedlby educators as a valuable 
.learning tool Tor studdnts. The Fourth National Col loqu^fon Oral History * 
featured a panel discussion •'Oral History as a Teachtng De^mt** with Mr. Willi 
W. Cutler III, College of Education^ Temple University, chei|f«n. Mr, Cutler 
outlined the uses of oral history on both the secondary and elen^ntary levels 
in the Philadelphia area, citing the Philadelphia Advancenent School and the 
Fredericic Douglas School, both media -oriented schools utilizing video-tapes. 

The Philadelphia Advancement School, whose students comprise junior high 
underachlevers removed from the regular city schools, give them 

■ ■ , J,- ■ . ■ ■ 

...15 weeks of inteas^ve training in a variety of areas, 
. one of- which is media. The focus of the school is "how 
to live in an urban society". . .The curriculum is what*s 
happening now and one of the means to* implement that cur- 
riculum is the almost daily use of cameras^ and tape record- 
ers and ... cassette video tape. Interviewing has been an 
important part of what*s been done... to teach kids how to 
live in an urban society, to promote their understanding 
of a very media-oriented world. -^^ 



Mr. Cutler ^was particularly impressed with the school *s unit which he qalls 
oii*al sociology * 

There is something in Philadelphia called the 23 Trolley. 
It begins in Chestnut Hill, a fairly swank neighborhood, 
and goes from one end Of the city to the other through 
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practically every kind of neighborhood that you could imagine, * 
The ■kids took tape recorders from the Pennsylvania Advancement 
'School and cameras and they went out and took the-23 Trolley 
. and interviewed people who got on and took pictures of them 

Xn an effort to learn something about netghborhood structure, 
V about the arrangement of the city, about. the way It is put 
•^together, and about the attitude of peooTe who come from dif- 
ferent neighborhoods on social issues/^ • 

At the Frederick Douglas School, fifth and sixth grade children did a 
sociological study on the Progress Plaza Project, probably the first totally 
black shopping, center In America. They t^jSter^wed various merchants, ^.to . 
learn about how it had coire into being, to try and get some better under- 
standing of their community ... They took the tape recordings that they made 
at Progress. P^aza and they took the pictures that they photogrtDbed there and 
put them together Into a tape that was presented to the school .^^^ t 

^ . ■',*,. 

Dr. Lois Martin, Assistant Director for Field Services In the Department 
of Pupil and Program Appraisal of the Montgomery County (Maryland) Public 
Schools irt an excellent article •'Oral History r How to Mesb the Process and 
the Substance in U.S. History" appearing In the periodical Social Studies, 
December, 1972, lists several advantages of oral history methodology in the 
classroom. "One of the most widely overlooked resources avatWble to the 
United States history teacher is people... who can talk to«»4iigh school 
student about the past," 



Ora^Plstory gatheired 6y students through interviews is an 
unequalled way'f or students to learn to formulate hypothesis , 

and>[»U0t theni against available evidence and to learn skills 
of communication beyond reading and writing. Students are 
' ^.highly motivated to conduct interviews they design. ^ The 
Information they gather is totally relevant because it is 
theirs. A sense of cultural continuity so often feared 
lost today is established when, students talk about the . 
past to parents, friends and neighbors .'^-^ , . / 

-I ;■■ 

After presenting a case study of a study unit on the Bepresslon, Or. 
Martin concludes: * ' V 

Oral history Is history instruction at its best. The student 
V develops a realistic understanding of the work of the historian 
who must decide what In the past is significant to the present, 
how he can determine the extent of .its impact, when he can get 
f his data, how he can get his data, and how he can analyze and 
^ J evaluate what he gets... ^ ^ 

- — . .Oral ^story^^ relevant^cial -studies instruction. It 

does open comBwnications- between generations and enrich the 
culture," \ \ 

Perhaps the most unique and well-known school project utilizing the oral 
history process is the quarterly magazine, Foxfire , provided entirely by high 
school students, 12 thru 16 years of age, at the Rabup Gap^Nacoochee School, 
Rabun Sap, Georgia, under the directlon'of their teacW, Mr. Eliot Higginton. 
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Now in its ninth year, the magazine has sufascrttiiers throughout the United 
States and a few foreign countries* The venture has been so Successful 
that two books, FOXFIRE, and -FOXFIRE 2, comprising Selections from the 
periodical, have been Book of the Month Club selections and best sellers. 

FOXFIRE originated in 1966 when Mr. Wigginton, after obtaining his ' 
A.B. in EniQlish and an M.A. in teaching at Cornell took a teaching job-, 
at the 240 pupil Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School teaching 9th and 10th grade 
Engli-sh and Geograpliy. Appalled by the students boredom and disinterest 
in school, Mr. Wigginton dedded to discard the traditional textbook and , 
involve the students in a new task - ecliting a magazine. ■ 

The first issue was' to be done by all students as a class project dur- 
ing class time. The contents would include information such as why people 
in that area still plant today by signs of the zodiac and, stages of the moon. 
The students didn't know either so their assignment was to go and talk to 
their parents, relatives and friends. From these interviewl came superstitions, 
oiy home femedi^, weather signs and directions for planting by the signs.' 

The' name "Foxfire", chosen by the stude nts is a tiny organism that glows 
.in the dark and is frequently seen in the shaded coveS of these mountains.. The. 
magazine has received two $10,000 grants from^ the National Endowment for' the' 
Humanities and has been written about in virtually all the national periodicals 
including Saturday Review, the New Republic and National Geographic School Bul- 
letin. 

Tape recorders and cameras in h^, the students disappear into the Ap- 
palachian highlands in search of fam^es who remember vividlo' how it was ^ 
that they survived in a pre-supermarket, pre-f light, pre-television age. ■ 

Stan Echols, a student at the Rabun Sapi^Nacoochee School, in the ORAL 
HISTORY REVIEW, 1973 lists his learning experiences on FOXFIRE as follows: 

1) T^ie value of a photograph and Its importance in 

communicating an idea. - 

■ f * ■ ^ ■ 

2) appreciation of the ingenuity of people ^ 

3) appreciation of the value of people working^^ 
toge^er and being dependent on each other. '^'^ , 

It is evident th^t oral history in the classroom is a valuable learning 
Experience wtiereby students, learn to do bibliographic research, improve read- 
ing and comprehension skills, how to communicate, how to operate equipment 
and how to utilize community resources and local history. 

As Eliot Wigginton states in the Introduction to The FOXFIRE BOOK, 

Daily our grandparents are moving out of our li»es, taking with 
them, irreparably, the kind of information contaijifid-'?n this 
book. They are taking it, not bedgiuse they want to, but because 
.they think we don ^t care... 

The big problem of course, is that^ince these grandparents were 
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primarily an oral civil tiatlon', Inforfwtlon being passed 
through the generations by word of mbuth and denwhstratlon, 
little of 1t Is written down* When they *r€ gone, the 
magnificent hunting tales, the, ghost stories tha^t kept a 
thousand children sleepless., tfie Intricate tr1cks;of self- 
sufficiency acqulred^tj^rough years of trial and error, the 
eloquent and haunting itorles of suffering and sharing and 
» building and healing and planting and harvesting - all these 
go with them, and what a*,l OSS, 

If this Information Is to te saved at all, for whatever 
reason, it must be saved how; and the logical researchers 
"^"are the grandchildren (and we) gain an Invaluable, unique 
knowledge about their own roots, heritage, and culture,,, 
The^ have something to tell us about self -reliance, human 
interdependence, and; the human spirit that we would do well 
to listen to.^* ^ ; . ^ 
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It has been remarked that the $tp»x^ religion In America can.be organized 
around two themes: revivalism and immigration. If it be granted that revivalism 
flourished most among Christians of British origin and that its influence vwis 
greatest among Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregational ists, precisely 
those Christian churches whose roots were in the varidus dissenting movements within 
British Protestantism, It can be argued that, in the last analysis, ethnicity is the 
key to understanding religion in AweHca. 

The adjudication of that claim, however, is not the purpose of this presentation. 
Rather, wh'at I shall be about in the following pages Is to sketch in a very general 
way the manner in which the factor of ethnicity has Influenced religious divisions 
and organizations in the United States. 

It 'may come as a surprise to someone beginning an inquiry into the reason for 
the great number and variety of Independent ecclesiastical organizations in the 
United States to learn that they are not merely the result of differences In doctrine, 
the manner of conducting worship services or the way in which the religious body 
organized itself, ThV fact of W matter 1^ that itwst'ecclesiastfcal- organizations 
in America can be' accounted for, in large part, by reference to that part of the Old 
World from which the church or synagogue's founding lumbers emigrated to the New 
World. , ^ - 

The settlement of what is now the United States and Canada took place after the 
Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century. By the tine that the first fJerraanent settle- 
ments were launched at Jamestown, Quebec, Plyirouth, Boston and New Amsterdam, the 
principle "cuius reglo, eius religio" (the religion of the ruler Is the religion of 
'the territory^ had already come to prevail in Europe and Christians were divided into 
what were. In effect, national or ethnic chruches. Thus; while the dynamics of 
cultural assimilation and Intermarriage between .ethni c groups have diluted the alle- 
giance of many to the faith of their fathers and mothers, 1t is no accident of 
theological perference that so many people of Scandtuavl an descent are Lutherans, 
so many Scots are Presbyterians, so many Germans are either Roman Catholics or 
Lutherans and the IHsh, Poles ^nd Italians are usually Roman Catholics if they profess 
allegiance to any church in this country. 

European origins are no less significant In the history of Judaism in America 
than in that df Christianity. In 1492, the year that Columbus discovered America, 
a systematic persecution of Jews within the Spanish domains began. In 1496, the 
Jews were expelled from Portugal, These Iberian or Sephardic Jewish refugees took 
refuge wherever they could find it in western Europe but Holland was especially 
attractive. In 1630, when the Dutch captured Recife in northeastern Brazil from 
the Portuguese, a number of Jews established residence there. In 1654, the Portu- 
guese recaptured Recife and some of these Jews fled to the Dutch colony at New 
Amsterdam. With their arrival, Jfiwlsh religious history in America began. On the 
eye of the American Revolution Seph»rdic Jewis^ communities existed in New York, 
Newport, Charleston. Savannah, Richmond and Philadelphia. In all there were about 
two or three thousand Jews in these communities. Cultured and cbsnKJpoltian, they 
had adapted to the Anrerican life style while retaining a devoted concern for a 
religious tradition of dignified orthodoxy. But in all the American colonies 
there was not a single rabbi. 
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In thie early nineteenth- century a different type o^^ Jewish itnnigrant began to 
appear in the United States. These were the Ashkenazim' or German Jews whose 
Judaism had been influinced by long -centuries of life in the ghetto and revolved 
around conmunlty life and conmitment to the Law and to the- rabbinic tradition. For 
these Jews immigration to America bwught opportunities fo.r economic advancement of 
which they quickly took advantage. It also brought traumatic changes in the 
traditional forms of religious observance and it was among these German Jews that 
Reform Judaism arose when the tenuous unity between Sephardic and Ashkenazic groups 
broke down. ' ■ > 

'■■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ 

in- adapting to. America, the Ashkenazic Jews had embraced a number of external 
reforms in the order of worship such as the installation of organs, the u^e of mixed 
choirs, reductions .in the proportion of Hebrew used in services and seating by 
family groups. These changes did such violence to the jL^w that ultimately attitudes 
-towaV'd the Scriptures, the Talmud and theology as a whole had to be revised. . As • 
|€arly as 1802, the Jewish community in Phlladelphti^r^ilvided over the Issue of 
adaptation. In 1842, the first explicitly Reform congregation In America, Temple 
Har Sinai, was organized in Baltimore. By V885, Reform Judaism had almost come to 
be synonomous with American Judaism. In that year there were about 250,000 Jews 
In' the United States. ^ # . 

Between 1870- and the outbreak of World War I nearly two million Jewish immigrants 
arrived in the United States, the great majority of them Yiddish-speaking Of-t^iodox- - - 
Oews from Russia, Poland, the Aiistro-Hungarian Empire and Romania'^ Unlike the 
earlier Ashkenazic immigrants f ran Germany, these Jews preferred to keep the g)ietto 
as an environment where an observant Jfewish life could be lived. New York became 
"the Promised City" and the garment industry became "the ^at Jfewish metier". Time 
has diminished the intensity with which the homogeneous Jewish neighborhood is 
maintained by the descendents of this last great wave^ of Jewish immigrants but the 
' sheer weight of their numbers has made Orthodox and Conservative Judaism strong rivals 
to the more amerlcani zed Reform movement. . 

Adherence to a particular Veligioust tradition was more often than not part of 
the'cultural baggage of European immigrants to America and a source of ethnic 
Identity and solidarity once the immigrant had settled in the New World. As "Marty", 
an academy award-winning film of the 1950*s niustrates, this identification was 
readily' perceived by the immigrants themselves. When the anguished Italian mother 
in the film exclaimed-to her' son that^the gi rl he had just introduced as his fiancee 
was not Italian she was also expressing her concern about the girl's religion '* 
because if she was not Italian she was likely not to be Catholi.c either., Mrty, 
the son, trying to reconcile h.is mother to his proposed marr4age outside of the 
Italian community, offered as a consolation the news that although the girl was not 
Italian she was, at least. Catholic. 

In the United States, moreover, there often exist separate Independent 
ecclesiastical organizations or denominatiohs among people whose ancestors came • 

— from^tfre s^ame iJart^f Europe and whose confessional standards and rcjigf oos practices 
are similar, even Identical, but who represent later or earlier waves of immigration. 
A good example of this phenomenon is the denomination known as the Christian Reformed 
Church. The Dutch settlers who populated the Hudson, River Valley, Long Island and 
northern New Jersey in the seventeenth century brought with them the-Calvinist creeds 
and polity of their homeland. Since New Netherlands was colonized under the auspices of 
the Dutch Ea.st India Company and the company's home office was in Amsterdam, the 
settlers submitted In matters ecclesiastical to tlie,. Amsterdam classis of the Dutch 
Reformed church;. In 1792,/ 'after the Aitterlcan Revolution, the Dutch chur*ches 

. In America declared their Independence of Amsterd&m, drew up a 
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cofistitution and organized themselves as the Dutch Reformed- Church in North America. 
English, Scots and Germans began^to join the church in increasing qumbers and the 
use of Dutch as the church»s*langua'ge for preaching » the singtng of hytons and4)ub- ^ 
llshtng lapsed. 

\ In the middle of the nineteenth century there was' a second wave of Dutch immi- 
gration which often brought whole congregations with ttieir pastors to the United 
States, Many of the newcomers settled' around Grand Rapids, Michigan, instead of in 
the former Dutch, terjritOries around the mouth of tfTe HQdson and they were uncom- 
fortable with what they considered the laxity. of the Dutch Reformed Church in the ^ 
eastern states as well as the widesprea^d|ibandonment of the Dutch language in 
l>reaching and the hymnal. In r857, soj|{j#)f these new immigrants formed a new denom- 
ination, the True Dutch Reformed Churpt^S'l/hi Ch used the Dutch language exclusively 
,1n its worship services.'- Time and the process of cultural assimilation took their toll, 
however, and fey thea920*s English.was replacing Dutch as the liturgical language 
of the ture Dutch Reformed Church. Nevertheless, as the Christian Reformed Church, 
this body (continues its separate existence. ' . . 

> ■ ■ ■ ' ' '. ' ■ , 

, The history of Lutheranism in Anterica further illustrates the tendency among 
immigrants of the same religious persuasion to build Separate ecclesiastical [ 
organizations which preserve an ethnic Identity. The great majority of Lutherans 
-In- Eursope-are to-be found 4n Germany, Poland, Ci^echoslovakla and the Scandinavian 
countries. In the United States, Norwegian. Danish, Swedish, Finnish and German ^ ^ ^. 
Lutherans alj organized their own churches Which separated them not only from non- 
Lutherans but from^ one another as ^ell/.as from Lutherans frorit other pVovlnces of 
Germany, Sweden, etc. At one time, there were bne hundred and fifty Lutheran bodies 
in the United States. Mergers across ethnic lines have reduced the number to 
twelve, six of which account for about ninety-five percent of all Lutherans In North 
America. The discerning observer, however, may still note the predominance of - y 
Scandinavian names In the ranks of the American Lutheran Church 5|r of German names V 
among the constituency of ttje Lutheran Church - Mi550ur1 Synod. " ^ \ 

Somewhat analogous to the situation of Lutherans In America is ttiS of Orthodox ' 
Christians. These are thtreHglous heirs-, of the Christian rel ig:ij»r^ as 1t developed 
in the Byzantine Emplcrwhente Christianity penetrated Russia ata^ the 'Balkan countries. 
As with Judaism, tffSjiumfaer of adherents to Orthodox Christianity in America was 
not large until the end of the nineteenth century and the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. In those years a great wave of immigrants ; from southern and 
-eastern Europe swelled the ranks of 'Orthodoxy in this country. In the old World 
their churches had, for the most part, enjoyed nationa] auton^ny. There was a loose 
unity among them centering on a recognition of the Patriarch -Of Constan^tinofjle as ^ 
"first among equals" among Orthodox bishops. This organizaltpn along ethnic lines v 
prevailed in the Uhi ted States where one finds separate and^ Independent ecclesiastical 
bodies for Greek, Ukrainian, Syrian, Serbian, and Albanian Orthodox. Three different 
bodies vie for the^llegiance of Orthodox Christians of Russian extraction. 

Significantly enough, since the British Isles contributed a greater percentage 
of the immigrants to America than any other part of Europe, the two largest 
Protestant bodies in the United States, Baptists and Methodists, have their origins 
in British Protestant Christianity. The first English settlers in Virginia 
brought a clergyman with them and the Church of England became the fiT$t Protestant 
church to ^>t permanently established in the New Hprld. However, it was nqt the 
Church of England and its successor after American Independence, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, that were destined to enroll the great majority of American Christians 
of British descent. ' 
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Although ar first they claipied to be- only purifying the Church of England of 
corrupt practices and beliefs, the English Puritans in New England had soon 
established a new Christian bociy, the Congregational Church. Baptists and Methodists 
in America made no such^ pretense of remaining within the church of England and by 
the raid-nineteenth century they far outnumbered American Episcopalians, especially 
on the frontier where the .revivals proved to be an effective recruiting device for 
thesp two denominations. Scots and Scotch- Irish introduced into America the c^x^ 
Presbyterian Christianity of their European homeland. „ 

It is only recently IH the twentieth century that Jhe 'identification of these 
denDminations with people of British. stock has begun to be blurred. In 1957, 
recognizing the large ineasure of unity that already existed between them, the , 
Congregational Christian Church of English background and the Evangel ica^l and 
Reformed Church of German background, merged to form the United Church of Christ. ^ 
In 1968, a similar Engl ish-- German union between the Methodists and Evangelical 
United Brethren resulted in the formatior^f the United ^tethod1st Church, In both 
cases, the two German bodies had not useAhe German language for several generations. 



The centralist tendencies in the Roman Catholic Church have prevailed In the 
United States and American Catholics have, w1 throne notable exception, not dtvlded 
along ethnic lines into separate independent denominations. But Catholicism 
could no more escape the pull of Old World ties between religion and nationality 
than could Protestantism, Orthodoxy and Judaism. : . 

. . The Qathpllc response to the preference for ethnic homogeneity in the religious 

community was to organize "national" parishes alongside the territorial parishes^ 
V Instead of undei:tak1ng to serve all the Catholics within prescribed territorial - 
boundaries, the national parish serves alU the Catholics of a given nationality in 
an area and membership in the parish is open only to members of that nationality. 
^ - Prior to 1965,' Latin was the prescribed language In services of public worship in 

.. all latin. Rite Catholic churches but In the national parish the preacKing, counselingi 
^ r- singing and general parish business yifere conducted In, the national language of the 
pa'rl Shi oners, if thejpe v^as a parochial" school the language and culture of the 
nationality whosfe j>fli^sh it was often found a place in the curriculum. The current 
edition of the dwectory for the Roman Catholic Diocese of Scrantpn which covers 
^ eleven counties ixj northeastern Pennsylvania lists a total of one hundred and 
nineteen national parishes for ei^ht ethnic groups.:, Poles, Slovaks, Lithuanians, 
Italians, Tyrol ese, Germans, Magyars and Slovenians', If the Irish parishes were 
€nglish has ajw'ays been the language of the parishioners are added to that nunter, 
more-i/than half the Catholic parishes in northeastern Pennsylvania were originally 
established as national parishes. While most paashioners in these national parishes 
y\o longer s^eak the language of their forebears, The habits of several generations 
^are not easily broken and most of the national parishes in northeastern Pennsylvania 
have survived into ~t:he 1970*s.. 

., ' A glance c^t the development of the national parishes in Wilkes-Barre illustrates 
, , ^^_the impact of the ethnic: facto r„in. the orsanlzatioa_Qf the areais Citholtcs. The^ 
first pari ^ to be organized in the Wyoming Valley was St. Mary- of the Iiranaculate 
Conception in Wilkes-Barre, The year was 1846 and the names of the members of^the 
building committee as well as that of the jfirst pastor were Irish. There Is evidence, 
however, of a relatively large number of Germans In the parish from the very 
beginning. By 1856, German and Irish parishioners were sitting on opposite sides of 
tlie center aisle in the church building which then stood on Canal Street. The Germans^ 
wanted and wiere numerous enough to be formed into a |eparate congregation and in 
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T858, St. Nicholas of Tolenttne part sh was established it th a church building on 
Washington Street in Wilkes-Barre, approximately where 4:he present church stands. 
As an interesting sidelight it might be remarked In passing that when. the Germans 
separated from the Irish to. form a distinct parish of their own they demanded i 
that, the money paid towards the building of the^ Irish church should be refunded ' 
to them. The bishop upheld the Germans in the ensuing controversy and the Wilkes- 
Barre Irish reluctantly paid up. This transaction is said to have poisoned 
relations between the two groups until the outbreak of World War I when the Irish, 
ever a^itagontstic to the English, forgot the' past and became Germans at heart. 

The tiew German parish also had a German pastor, the Reverend Peter Conrad Nagle. 
Father Nagle had been born in Germany and educated at the University of Paderborn. 
As a young man he*,had tutored the children of some wealthy Polish f ami lies, in 
Po2nan, Poland, and could speak Polish. Nagle undertook to serve the growing 
.number of Polish Catholics in Willces-Barre and neighboring towns and held sejpftrate 
Sunday services for them in the school of the German parish. In the 1870's,^ 
large nuinbers of Polish immigrants began to arrive in the Wyoming Valley %o work in 
\the mines, the first Polish parish in the Valley, St. Stanislaus in Nantlcoke, 
was established in 1873, In 1884, the Pol e^ in Wilkes-Barre and the middle Wyoming 
Valley proceeded with the hetp of Nagle to drganize the first Polish jjarlsh In 
W11ke§^Barre,^St. Mary's' of tf^ Natl vit^r on Park Avenue. - 



' The first Lithuanian Romaii Xatholic parish in ginerica, St.^ Casimir's, was 
iabllshed i^ithe Wyoming Valley. The original church-building stood in 



fistabl _ . 

JLartss^ville but in T954, <iue ,io mine subsidence at th6 Larksville. s.1te, a new.-, 
building was'^ irected in th^li^thdwcrad'section 'of Hanover Townshij^ adjacef>t-to4he *- ^ 

south end of fcilkes-Barre./ The first Lithuanian settlement ia the Valley was in ■ *^ 
Plymouth In 1869. Like tKe' Polish citizens of that town,. the Lithuanians preferred 
to worship at St. StanlsTaus, the Polish parish in Nanti coke ..'rather that at 
St, Vincent's, the Irish^ parish in Plymouth. In 1884, Po1e"s and Lithuanians 
jollied to form a new parish in Plymouth, St. Mary's. But the Polish element / . 
dominated the new parish and refused to tolerate the- use of , the Lithuanian ;/ r 
language. Whereupon, /in 1889, until they had constructed church jjuiVding cff \ 
their own, the 11 thua'n tans moved to the auditorium of the Irish parish for n^ss • 
where the gospel was^ read and the sermon oreached in the Lithuanian language. 

In 1894, Sacred Heart, the first Slovak/ Catholic parish in Wilkes-Barre, was 
established on North Main Street wUh Rev. Joseph Murg^s, the "radio priest", 
as pastor. In 1903, Rev. Luigi Cecere arrived In WHkes-Barre from It^ly and 
"began the celebration of an Italian mass in the basement of St; Gary's Church on 
South Washington Street. In 1908, the 1^1 Ian- Americans who made up his congregation 
established Holy Rosary parish pn Park Avenue, the first Italian parish In Wilkes- 
Barre. 



Each of these national parishes was divided at least once again and the nuniber 
_af national p^rishel thus j^rolifera^ted; In the sanss period^ IS^Stl 908, that saw.. 



the creation of the fif'st national parishes in Wilkes-Barre, thrpe more territorial 
or "Irish" parishes, as they were freq.uehtly referred to, were also established in 
the city, ' * 
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While Cathullc leaders rejected In prlificiple the suggestion that the Catholic 
Church in America be organized along ethnic lines they mde exceptions for Byzantiine 
Rite Catholics from the Ukraine, the Austro-Hungar1|n Empire and the Middle East | 
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whose lltuy'gical traditions reflected- the influence of ■ Constantinople and Antioch 

rather than Rome and Western Europe. In 1913, a Ukrainian Cathpllc hierarchy. " : 

was established In the United States with jurisdiction over all Catholics of the 

Byzantine Rite who immigrated to America from Gall cia, Bucovina and other Ukrainian ' 

provinces and their descendents. Similar "r\ational" hierarchies were estaislished 

In 1924 for Ruthenian Byzantine Rite Catholics from the Austrian province of l' 

Gallcia and from Hungary and in 1966 fx)r Lebanese and Syrian Catholicis of the '# 

Maronlte and Mel kite Rite^. The boundaries of the dioceses of the Byzantine or 

"Eastern"" Rite bishops overlap the diocesan boundaries of the Latin Or "Western" , 

Rite bishops. Thus, Sacred Heart Church on North Main Street In Wllkes-Barre ijr 

under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Scranton while St. Mary's Greek Catholic 

Church, one block away, is under the jurisdiction of the Ruthenian Rite bishop ' . - 

in Passaic, New Jersey, and Saints Peter and Paul Ukrainian Catholic Church, one 

block away in the other direction, is under> the jurisdiction of the iJkrainian Rite - * 

bishop in Philadelphia. i./^ S 

The national parish, the Catholic response to the-pyjl of nationalism in 
ecclesi(astical organization, was not entirely successful iir-heading. off a division . 
of American Catholics along ethnic lines. In 1897, factions in several Polish - • \ 
paHshes in Scranton, Dickson City and Plymouth organized parishes outside of the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic bishop and constituted themselves as a new 
Independent denomination, the Polish National. Catholic Church of America. This 
movement for an Independent Polish church spread to other centers of Polish 
immigration i|j|America and, eventually, back to the homeland, Poland itself. Though* 
It^ failed to ■roll a majority of Pplish-Ameri cans, the Polish National Catholic 
Church stand^s one more witness to the tendency In organized religion In -America 
to preserve elnnic identity by creating independent ecclesiastical or^ianlzatlohs 
" ^separated from others alonp. ethnic .gather, tbaa ^ _ _ 
confessional lines. . [ V " * ' 

• Not only do the ecclesiastical divisions of American Chlstians owe their v 
existence in large part to the desire tl preserve an ethnic Identity but the 
service organizations founded by the Immigrants frequ^dMy becjan under the , 

J auspices of ]:he chU^jches, such as the Lithuanian - An«^can Alliance which grew 

'out of a fraternal organization in St. Mary of the Annunciation i^arish in Kingstoh. 
In other instances $uch organizations reflect and buttress the ecclesiastical . ' - 

divisions as in the case of the Pol"jsh National Union of America - ^^pojnia - established 
in 1908 as a fraternal benefit society for Polish National Ca tho lics who were , 
upcomfortable or unwetcome in the Roman Catholic, counterpartsT'^^ife Polish Roman 
Catholic Union and the\ Polish Union of the United States of North America, Many 
Catholic religious orders,,- such as the Sisters of Jesus Crucified {Li-thuarii an) and 

,the Sisters of Saints OyriJ*- and Methodius (Slovak), were founded to serve tne 
inenibers of a partl-culan nationality by maintaining schools, hospUals and other 

■ ser^vices. : ' . / ,■ 

The question of whether or not the ethnic configuration of organized religion 
In Amenca^can or should \be does not liexWithin the scope of this 

presentation.^ Nor can adequate attention be paid to the manner in which particular 
nationalities may have significantly effected the shape of religion for larger 
groups of Christians or ;3ews 1n America. ' My objective^has been to alert you to the 
ethpic base on which, rest *^he ecclesiastical divisions among Christians and Jews 
in this country. Surely, no accurate picture of how ethnicity has functioned in / 
American society can be drawn without reference to the role of church and synago^ije 
as well as to the role of the fraternal and service organizations which were / 
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sponsored by and stipported the institutions of organized religion. These institution 
not only derived In large part from the ethnic identification of their constituents 
but also reinforced and continue to reinforce It. the poignant story of twelve 
Italian miners and small businessmen In Exeter .in '1928 mortgaging the if houses and 
putting up their savings as security for a loan to build a church fof Italian - 
Catholics on" the west side of the Wyom'ing Vallfiy Is. not without parallel among the 
different groups of immigrants who were utterly convinced of the importance, of . 
worshipping with their compatriots in their Qwn language. r 

SUGGESTED PROJECTS FOR THE STUDY OF ETHNICITY AND RELIGION 




T" 



Churcl\$s and synagogues are to be found in almost every community rto matter 
how small; They are easily accessible and their members are usually quite 
willing to talk about the life and history of the congregation. Thus, histories 
pf local congregations, especially those that have ties with- a: partlipular ethnic 
group, make good research projects for courses or units of courses deal4/ig with 
ethnicity in America. v i . , 

■ • \ 

In selecting a suitab^le congregation for such a study the yell ovy pages of the 
local telephone directory, under the headings "Ctjurches" and Synagogues," might 
be consulted first. If -needed, further recourse imlght be had to Idbal pastors and 
rabbis for information as to* congregations in an area that serve or once served 
specific etKnic groups. "Most denominations publish a directory listing local; 
congregations and clergy. The directoryfor the Roman Catbolic Diocese of Scranton 
(Northeastern Pennsylvania) lists national parishes by nationality! e.g.* St. Casimir 
" (lithuanian)^'.^ ' " V - - - ^ , 

For general information on the historic Q,f organized religion In an ar^ea historical 
socletieSvand special collections in local libraries might^be corfsulted. For the 
Wyoming Valley,* the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society and the Special Collet- 
tions Division of the Corgan Library at King's College hold inaterials pertaining to 
the history of local churches and synagogues. The bibliography ori ethnicity and 
religion lists some titles that will be feelp'ful .In tracing the history of specific ^ 
denomination jn America. ; • - 4 . - ^ ^ ^ ;. - 

A typical research project might include a brief account of the. history of ^ 
the denomination to which a local congregation belongs, something on the history 
of organized religion in the town or area where the congregation is located and 
-the story of how the local congregation came to be established, its ties with a . 
specific ethnic group ^r groups and Its subsequent J if e and development, Inter- , 
views with long-time members pf the congregation Are especially helpful in 
appreciating the role it may have played in pepple's lives as well as in gathering 
information and anecdotal material that may be omitted from anniversary bookletS.- 
because it seemed "insignificant or embarrassing^ - Attention ought ^ 
to the language used in worship services as well as to attempts made to keep a ' 
foreign language alive as part the cultural heritage of a particular congregation. 

Sirai lar\ research projects might be conducted for fraternal , mutual aid and ^ 
sefvlce Organizations connected with the churches and synagogues of a locality. 
Among Roman Catholic religious orders represented in northeastern Pennsylvania, 
the Oblates of Saint Joseph (Italian), the Sisters of Cyril and Methodius (isiovak), 
L the Sisters of Jesus Crucified (Lithuanian), the Sisters of Christian Charity (Gepan) 
15 and the Bernadlne Sisters (P|)11sh) all have ties with a particular ethnic group. 
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The Special Collections Division of the Cergan library at King's College Is 
Inteihested In obtaining inaterlals pertaining to the-religious history of Luzerne 
County and would welcome copies of research papers on local religious institutions 
as well as anniversary books, newspaperdlpptngs, tapes of Interviews, etc. 
These materials will be catalpued and loade available to at^yone doin^kresearch 
In the religious life of the Irea. 

■ • ■ ^ ' . ' 

RELIGION AND ETHNICITY: AN ESSAY ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 1 



(*1nd1cates avaHable In paperback) 



If ther6 Is an Ipdispensable reference for anyone undertaking the study of any 
aspect of religion In, America- It is A Critical Bibliography of Religion in America 
(2 vols. Princeton, 1961) edited by Nelson R. Burr, these two votumes constitute 
volume IV, parts 1-5,' of the series Religion Ini American Life edited' by James Ward 
Smith and A. Leland Jamison. Burr's two volumes are an annotated bibliography in 
narrative form on almost every conceivable topic having to do with religion in ' 
America. A se^lective and updated version to Burr's bibliography has been published 

/ by the author under the title ^Religion In American Life (N.Y., 1971). This later 

/ and shorter vol uiae has annotations out no narrative discussion. 

/ . ■ : • ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' ' ■ / ■ ... . . ■ ■■■ 

/ For the student of ethnicity and religion in America some general knowledge of the 

/ issues and general developn^nt of religion in the United States will probably be 

/ desirable. The most complete one volume history of religion in America is Sydney 

/ , Ahlstron's *A Religious History of the American People (New Haven » 1972), High school- 

/ students wIlT find Edwin Scott GausB?'s *A Rel1g1ous_ History of Amer^ (N.Y., 1966) 

more readable although less complete. Shorter tnan Ahlstrom but offering a more 

thorough account of the subject matter than Gaustad 1 s W1 nthrop Hudson ' s *Rel ig lon 

in America (2nd edition: New York, T973). -For the teacher who expects to deal 

" extensively wftb organized religion In America as well as for school Jibrarles, 

Gaustad's Historical Atlas of Religion In America (Hew York, 1962) 4s -V tool of immense 

utility. The editor organizes his material so as ta give a series of <lerfom1hationar 

histories accompanied by statistical and geographical Information replete with charts 

and graphs. The result is a volume that Is fascinating In both, content and 

presentation. The most^seful,. concise reference work on^ American denominations is 

Frank S. Mead^s HandbddK of Denominations (Sth edition; NasHvl lie,,, 1970), ' 

1 For a vgood Jjrief overview ot American Protes might consult 

Winthrop Hudson *Amer1can Protestantism (Chicago, T96t-) or Martin Mftrty^-- *RtghteQus '- 
^gmpire (New .York, 19^0).. For Catholicism In America, John Tracy ETlisV ^American " " ' 
Catholicism' (2nd edition revised: ' Chicago, 1969) and Thomas T. McAvoy, A History 
or the CatFoTIc Church in the United States (Notre Dame, 1969) are the best one 
r volume surveys. NathanTglazer, */yrer1ciOuda1Sfp (Ch1cag6,0967) gives a brief 
overview of the development of Judaism In the United^ States although it is not 
* recent enough to adequately handle the effect of the exlstence^of Israel and recent 
Ara b" Israeli war s on the e thnic consciousness of American Jewsi 

^ Studies of specific immigrant groups such as Wasyl Halish*$ Ukrainians In the 

United States {Berkeley, Calif., 1937) abound and usually contain a chapter. or 
, section treating religion. In the accompanying presentation I am greatly indebted 
to H.. Richai|i Niebuhr's chapter^ ^The Churches of the Immigrants", in *The. Social 
Soui^ces of Denominational Ism (rev. e*d.: New York, 1940). For the History o7 
organized religion in Luzerne County one might begin by consulting Steward Pearce, 
Annals^ of Luzerne-^County (Philadelphia, 1866) for the period up 'until the end of the 
<!^ivff War. John P. GalTagher> A Century of History (Scranton, 1968), traces the 
o devrelopment of Catholicism in tlTe area anTlnay be suppl emented by the various historical 

ERJC Issues of The. Catholic Light , the Scranton diocesan newspaper. 
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Vlctqr Greene ' ' 

The current heightened awareness of ethnic groups In AmerIcA is a delicate subject 
which presents a dilemma to people in education. This rise <tf ethnicity niakes instructors 
at the same time both hopeful- and apprehensive. Not wishing tb overdramatize the present 
state of group identification among the* many elements of our population, I sense rather 
strongly that we in Amtrica and particularly you in Northeastern Pennsylvania are at an 
important crossroads i«f dealing with your student — and parental — constituency. The 
emergence of what has been designated as Polish » Italian, and Jewish power coming after 
the assertion of Black, Brown, and Red power bodes. both good and evil ^ Triis more - • 
' -Sensitized group feeling can lead tbi either greater group friction of a better under- 
standing about the dlyers6 ethnic composition of our nation according to how these 
sentiments are handled. The problem for teachers and administrators Is how they should 
react to this new development. 

. fls a result of a number of factors, the civi 3 rights movement of the *60''s, the 
vadous international crlses^after World War 11, and the appearance of aggressive "new 
ethnic'^ spokesmen, more elements that ever of our population are demanding Increased . 
public are demanding increased piiblic recognition, iihatever opinion we may have of > 
these more vocal enthusiasts — whether their demands are justified or not, we In 
education jmist deal n<»< with the consequences, an Increasingly aroused ethnic population. 

The discouraging outlook for US tn the schools Is because of t;he realization that 
many programs Instituted recently In black studies were largely a failure. They were 
put together rather hastily in response to political exigencies — so the antecedents 
for thejnew ethnic studies programs are hardly models. Will the new curriculum suffer 
the same fate? ' , 

> Some commentators in higher education especially reflecting on the collapse of 

earlier etfinic studies programs have a more basic question, namely whether schools 
. should respond to these new vociferous "new ethnic" appeals at all! One colleague 
has' warned that the new programs will open a Pandora^s box leading to a tiost of greater 
i problems. >By leg1tim1zing^^^^ group ^in our course of study*, he ddviseds, you must 
V- -.--4€git4nijie: all a -direction that will lead to pedagogical chaos, and worse, will 

,exacerbate^0roup'feeT1ngs.' i^^lf, for" examp^^^ Pennsylvania sanctions Black s;tudies and 
Chicano studies and Polish and Italian Anferican studies, can it deny programs for the 
smaller ,groupi in the state, the. Armenians, Basques, Manx, and the Wendish who are 
certain to /Surface when curricula are devised?'' 

Certainly the manner of the schools' response might well lead to these pedagogical 

and social dangers. Not only may the programs themselves be unworkable but they may • , 

produce jreater group jealousy and conflict, exactly what this "unglued" nation does. I 

' . . . ^ ' . ' ' ■ t 

This paper advocates firmly that despite the "risks educational institutions 
::____to expand ethnic studifis content in tfa^eTr programs. The existence and persistence of j__ 
' gr.oup life in America has single been too long neglected in the education of our people. / 
Education needs to recognize ethnicity not because some politically powerful forces are , 
pressuring teachers and administrators but because. 1t has been a vital fact of life 
throughout our history. It has befen a particularly uncomfortable element of reality 
, which Aragri cans and educators hU hoped might disappear. • 

This essay offers r^o simple prescription for how Pennsylvania schools should 
< respond, to the new ethnic demands. It will, however, from m knowledge of Slavic 
America offer some instructional considerations which might be helpful as you teach' 
,gpj(-in these anthracite districts. The paper will Indicafi^fiis^^ what I view as a malaise 
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that affects^a large part of' the s-chocT population, th1f<l and fourth generation Slavic 
Americans. Second it will .advise sorne ways in which Instruction. can meet that discomfort. 
Anath^ colleague has criticized fny suggestions as assuming an unreasonable burden on ' 
and misunderstanding of the role of educ^itional Institutions.- to be sure, this advice 
'Is not meant. as a school*. pjanacea for thfe neuroses and psychoses of contemporary ethnic ' , 
youth;/ But certainly i<nstructdrs ought to be aware of the discomforts that affect their 
students so that learning is possible. At least teachers ought not tp worsen the. 
uncomfortable condition of their pupils. ;* • - * ^ 

I should admit at the; outset that. I am a historian^ not a 'child psychologist so iny 
comments are not those of an author1,l-y on the 'proBl ens of yotith. This^ paper will not • 
suggest with' precision the extent of the malacft'' that^i discern. Nonetheless the problem 
, . does exist among many adolesscfents.with strong ethnic backgrounds, and among £ast > 
'furopean AmericansMn particular*. 

.Put simply, whether felt consciously or not,' maRy students of Slavic descent suffer 
« from an enervating inferiority complex. '.This uhsettTtng psychological condition ts 

pervasive, leading to a debilitating feeting of inadequacy among those young people who - 
reflect on^their ancestry. I would suggest even further that the discomfort also 
affects those whp dp not. The sources of this sense of inferiority are two: first, 
the more obvious one to them, an unflattering ethnic comparison- with the predominant 
non^SlavIc^ non-Catholic groups in our 'socie'ty; and second, less evident but just as ' 
potent^ a grievously Inadequate and distorted understanding of their t)wn group past. 

Ceftainl*y:<l parwof the problem has been the unfavorable Air^r lean image of Slavic 
> Americans stncfe-i^orlefl War f and, in fact, the, guiding principle of :our**1mm1grat1on " 
policy 'fdr neeii(;^ly a Waif a century ther*eafter — thg Anglo-Steri can melting pot. 
OrMgfnaJly expVessed Jin various ways bef ore 1914 by inany proponentSNWithout any 
,j connotations of gro«* Inferiority, this iT^lting pot symbo-l referred to the Inevitable 
V transfofmatlon of our many foreign peoi^les as Americans. , But during the war and • \ 

Impiediately thereafjfer with the influence of madlspn Grant' s -Passing of the Great Race 
' . (1916), th^. discriirfl^tory findings of the Dillingham Corrraisslon- o/ lWO~and'Wr,"W 
■ •" , Red Sc^re of 1920, {and (the assumption of Albert^ohnson as cha1nna*r\ of the invnigratlon 

committee of the House of Representatives, the conventional view aboaf 1920 was -tFTat 
^ Amertca could not afford^ to accept i«^ unless they could assimilate rapidly 
- Into Anglo^'AmericafwcultuVe. ^ Since t:he peoples from Great Britain and Scandanavi a 
Integrated more quickly, this %eant more favorable treatment of arrivals from 
northejfn and westfifrn than eastern and southern Europe as enunciated 1n the national! 
origins , principle of the decade's restrictlonist legislation^ This notion, one must 
■" '^ji^ was iiOh^'Imple conspi racy b/ WAS Ps alone for many If not most "new" imiTji grant 
'* -Hwroers 1f|Mfer1ca.i,were also committed to some, form of Americanization. They would 
^ nat h^ve riiOT the trip if they were not;. ; « ^ 

At this.tirtie, in the 'iWs and^l930's,'socft)vlpg1sts lik^ William I. Thomas, V ' 
, — r' FloH an Znan1eck1r-Robert.^..-Parkv Herbert -Miller. |isf1^ Smith, and €. V. Stonequist 

concentrate ori the impact of this national origins philosophy on second .generation 

. Eastern and Southern European A^neri cans. These eicademi clans referred to the psycho- 
logical consequence, as discomfort for ethnic Americans, "marginality." It was the .. * 
young people in particular In these American conmuni ties who suffered the most 'as they, 
att^rftpted to live in two cultures, the traditional one that their fmaily had helped 
,to construct here and the dominant one of their non-group peers. Their positfon was 

'5|>ainful a$; they tffed to accoipodate two societies. One result wa^ less parental , . 
^conl^pl and delinquency. ' ' " ) 

ERIC V"' •. • .. , ^ 69 ^ - . 
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ijarcus Hansen, oite ef • the foundfrrs ef immigration history, offered a "third • 
generation Taw" in the 1930* s wh4ch-4'ncorporated this yeuthful discomfort into a 
theory, ^e concluded that the third" generation really sought to remember what the 
second generation tried hard to^j£orget. While ^e drew- from the Scandanavian experience 
^n^hfs "law" is still unproven gwerally, he realized- the difficulty for at leas-t 
.'some immigrant children to live on- t^ie fringes or "margin" of two different worlds. 4 
I would further contend that today being aware of one*s nieffi3ership and origins in 
Polish, Italian, Greek, and Jewish America even in. the third generation; carries with 
it a measure of inferiority. That insecurity could be self-suppressed and thus 
inconspicuous but nevertheless operative, 'or it could,be broadcast aggressively as a, 
Veeling of superiority. In both cases the agony of not being equal to* Yankees 'Is stjll 
there. ^ . . ' • • 

Autobiographical confessions of this inferiority heTp outsiders understayid the 
inadequiQ' felt by non-Anglo Americans but citing ex^ami^rT^jjay be misleading. They ' 
may be unique rather than representative. Still , I would li'ke to present a few such 
• confessions because they do convey at least some of thff eni)arrassment that exists 
today among Slavic American youth in Pennsylvania.. 

The first is an utterance of. shame expressed by an Italian boy in the 193d*s,' 
John Fante. " While not a Slav, he does articuUter that insecupe feeling new immigrant 
children have, caught between their family's* foreign ways and their own individual 
efforts to be Tike one of th^ir school "g^gJ' -Fante criticizes his parents* 
European life style, an ethnic existence he always hid from his friends. Remember 
this speaker would be. in his late forties today, the father of a teenager. As he put 
it recalling his school days: 

^.I. . .loathe rny heritage. -I avoid Italian boys and girls who try . 
' td be friendly. I thank God for n\y light skin and hair and I 

Choose niy companions by the Aj^glo-Saxon jfing of their names. If ' ' 
^a boy's name is Whitney^ Browne, of Snylffiej then he is my pal but - 
. •' I'm- always a, little breathless when I am with him; he may find me ^ ^ 
, . out. At the lunch hour I huddle over niy luoch pail, for iny mpther ' 

does not wrap n\y sandwiches 'in waxed paper. , .she makes them too ] 
■ ' -large, and the lettuce leaves' protrude. Worse the bread- is home 
. ' ' ' ' made,- not "American" bread. . .1 am nerfous when I bring friends 
- to Iny' ho use; the place looks so Itarlian. Here hangs a picture of 
Victor Entnaniiel and over there isf one of^the* cathedral of Milan, 
and next to it one of ^t. Peter's, and on the -buffet stands a wine ~ 
- pitcher of medieyal design; it's forever brimming, forever red, and 
brilliant' with wine. These things are heirlooms bel«onging to ny 
father, and no matter who nay come to bur house he likes to stand 
under them- arid brag. - - 

So I begin to shout at him. I tell him to cutout being being •a Wop ' ~ 
♦ and be an American once in a while. Irretediately he gets out his. 

' '- — razor-strep^ and-whales-tiie helT^tit of flre, clotitiflg me f rom room to * 

room and finally out the back door. . .A WopI 'That's what iny father' 
^ is! Nowhere is there an American ifather who beats' his son this way. 
. ' . Well., .some day I'll get even with him. 

Hy grandmother has taught me td'^eak her native tongue. By seven I ' ' 



know it pretty well; and -I always address her in^it. But when jny. 
friends are* with me, *. . ,1 pretend to ignorance of whaVs^ie says and 
smirk stiffly; fny 'friends -daren't know thatvl can speak any language 
but English.^ 
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Hy contention Is that many Slavic American a^iolescents-Vrefn- -the many ima 11 ftorth- 
eastem Permsylvania cpmnunt ties who- have kittle understandifig of thei> European 
heritage do sense a similar embarrassment. • v ' 

■ * • ■ ■ . - • . . . ^ 

In my historical research on the Slavic doflimunl ties In the anthracite district, 
regrettably I could not locate any sim^ilar. intimate artictilatlon of Eastern* European 
marglnality In America. ^ However, .two examRles do con« close to exposing the great , 
'mental anguish .that l>olfsh' ARwricaos feel In trying to adjust their cultural past 
with the current American roa^nstream. One non-Polish student of the group, for 
example, has concluded that- the. persistent popularity of the "Polish joke" has laken^ 
its toll among the subjects themselves. . With little understanding as* to how to* 
respond, they begin t6^ balifeve that the discfi minatory humor is true. The result l 
Is frustration and pain. As the observer put It: "Attitudes within Polonia may 
al so *be Influenced jsy feelings of shame and self-consciousness concerning Polish * 
Idfintfty. th4s Is a consequence of living in a soci&ty that has given relatively 
little .recognition or respect to those of -Polish ancestry and in which they -have been 
victimized by vulgai^ stereotypes. Those status considerations have contributed to a< 
loss of ctjnf 1 dencd and to self-rejection resulting in serious personal problems and 
even, profound psychological cases for many."^ 

Another 'academician, this oneof Slavic background, has offered his reading 
aydience* a personal -response to- what he calls the melting-pot philosophy ifl referring 
to his adolescence; While he may not speak for most SI avi<^ Americans in blaming 
WASPs and liberal Intellectuals for their insensitlvlty toward his people, his 
expressed feelings are- more representative of your students,. Born in a soft coal 
region In Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Michale Noveik as a Slovak American youth remembered 
his won e^arly problems of identity. He aliways felt uneasy as he realized the Infer- 
iority af his- Slavic arid Catholic ancestry — he was "privyjjheni to neither power 
nori status nor Intellectual voice.'"7 •/ 

Our present day- ethnic youth, the sons and daughtjers of the adults just cited may 
not have sensed sim^llarly that dilenMna of marglnality that Fante and Novak did some ^ 
decades ago-.- Stil^l, while the cultural conflict may be "less coriscious to present day 
ethnic adolescents and Slavic and Polish Americans ;of the third and fourth generation 
have fewer distinctive group characteristics, thiy have enough to make them feel 
uncomfortable, a feceign name and a neglected heritage. Their parents have not 
conveyed to thein very well the meaning of their pasts particularly if those adults • 
themselves suffered; from marglnality. As Eric Erickson- has told us adolescents are 
at an age that searches for identity so ethnic young people have an additional handicap 
In understanding themselves-.- Being Polish American in. the third generation is simply 
not quite as good as being Anglo-American or simple as someone with no ethnic back- 
ground at all. . 

This inferiority of group .and the malaise of self-doubt persists in Polish ' 
AmeHca because, of another factor i(*h1ch lias not t>€en ^11 articulated. The consequences 
of this factor still do constitute a more potent, source' of Inadequacy among school -age 
youth. This deficiency which those of us in education should be aware of is a. 
fragmentary and thus distorted knowledge of their own family and group past.- Of 
course stating- ^hls as an American historian, I wquld assert that to a greater or 
lesser degree what might be called- the discomfort of historical amnesia is a widespread 
malady of all Americans, not just Pennsylvania Slavs. 'But Poljsh Africans 'particu- 
larly suffer from that profaleul. The few youngsters who can generalize about their 
Polish American history.and even those who cannot are haunted by the inmlgrant image — 
>hat- Is- the "poor- and- huddled" inscribed on |he Statue of liberty. Their grandparents 
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ano gr«at~grandparents or4g4nat4n§- frofih th€-l€ss-a<ivaflc€<i se€t4<>ns of Eyrope bestowed 
on their progeny an occupational hen tage that 4s- rather^^ unf^ a tt^^ In a word 
these foreign ancestors had- no- soci a1 status here and never rose far from that lowly ' 
socio-economic position during their- 14fetime> They be^iueathed a sorclal an'd Intel- 
lectual level to their offspring that was- far lrtferior to that of native and <^lder . . 
stock ethnic Americans. . . ■ - 

This recollection whlch^lavic American youth ^Conlc or may not make 

Is not entirely inaccurate. Most- of their ancestors wh?) arrived in the period 
between the Civil War and-Wdrfd War I- came as rough, simple ex-peasants and worked 
here at the mere arduous, lowest- paying jobs in the mills, mines and factories. That 
is why so many came to Pennsylvaftia and the anthracite district in particular. But 
this fljemory of Slavic or better phrased perjoratively by conten^orarles, "hupky" 
laborers while largely accurate is In fact partly inaccurate and as I, will show really 
a distorted recollection. 

^fieiFore expanding on this distortion, I must comment first on the responsibility 
for the widespread ignorance and the inadequate knowledge we all have of Slavic 
America. The deficiency* is in large part that of iT\y colleagues past and present in 
the historical profession, in their century of scholarship Anterican historians have 
hesitated to incorporate the experience ef these and most other ethnic groups into 
their- literature and generalizations.^ Where these guardians of the past have depleted 
t'he new immigrants, they have done do stereotypical ly, as a homogeneous mass of poor . 
simple laborers buffeted by the new industrial order. - A rfcent, distinquished 
historian, for exan^l^, wrote about anthracite society In this manner. He described 
the area's ethnic population and specifically the East Europeans as a di^s«rgahtzed, . 
unstable conmunity in the lat^e nineteenth- century, a veritable human jungle of mlseny.^ 
But even this scholarly description of East Europeans lacks depth and sophlstlcatiop. 
While possibly acQuratfe f or the older immigrants, the article contains no Slavic 
sources but. depends heavily on English language newspapers. 10 

* Thus most of llavic American history to now has been- left to group members.; in 
accounts that are di ted or written by non-professional historians and of very uheven 
merit. Fortunatley a younger ^roup of writers with academic credentials just now 
are appearing to offer conclusions based on more authoHtatlve evidence. For* 
Pennsylvania an older example of Slavic American history 1s Edward Pinkowski's 
Lattlfner Massacre {Philadelphia, 1950) and a new work is John Bodnar. dd.. The Ethnic 
Experience In- Pennsylvania (Lewiston, Pa.. 1973). 

Whatever the causes for the neglect of these groups 1n historical works, the 
Polish American community labors heavily under the "hunky" image. To have been 
descended from^ a breaker boy, a- mule driver, or a miner's helper commands little . 
respect in a nation that still worships achievement and wealth in the grand Horatio Alger 
tr^ition. Thus the new ethnics are painfully aware more or less of their low cl§ss - 
origins; what they y'egard as their family history is a constant source of embarrassment. 

Tp1)etter understand- that awful- ifurden of the past that Slavic youth bear today ' 
consciously and sub-consciously, we ought to recall that family history in visuab . 
terms, too. *It is possible to, construct a "family' scrapbook," as it were, fortun^- 
ately students can- find certain w^l-known photo^raiphs which could constitute such ■ ' l . 
ani album. This p'ictorial dimension >rfi 11 suggest vividly how burdensome Is that linage 
of the Slavic laborer. . 
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At the very tiine-Atfhen west Slavic- newcomers- were landing In An^rica, a&out the * 
turn of the century- ai"Otind 1900 photography had- matured- techfilcally to such a point 
that some enthusiasts considered it- a- new, art' form^. It was to provide a superbly 
realistic, visual record of- the- contempor^iry social -movfement, iRwigratiion. In 
addition avant-garde artists then were subscriWf)^ to the- aesthetic principles of 
naturalism which consciously sought to convey- real-life impressions of lower class 
life to its audi enqe. These Progressive artists % painters, writers, and photog- 
raphers felt that their art should have a practical ptirpose as well as an aesthetic 
one -i- to galvanize the public- to social reform and i strove life among the lowly. 
The immigrant ghettoes in cities were Ideal sources for their compositions. It Is 
more than coincidence- for example, that the nws.t complete, contemporary survey of 
social life-in anthracite. Rev. PeteV Roberts, Anthracite Coal Communities (New York, 
1904) has over a score of photographs, or that the best known photographic essay 
by the founder of American- art photography, Alfred Steiglltz, is entitled The Steerage 
(1S07). ' ' — 

The most famous contemporary ,cameranan was Lewis W, Hine whose pictorial essays 
of the poor.^children and workers have endured as art of exceptional quality, 'V 
Ironically, though, while- authentic representations of iirmigrant life, faithful and 
even Sympathetic reflections, these- pictures have contributed to the stereotype of 
the "hunky" and had a devastating impact I believe on later- ethnic generations, pur 
current youthful Slavic Africans. These prints oversimplified the existence of 
foreign-bom workingmen and women because they were designed to elicit sympathy of 
the viewing au^llence for the degrading housing and laboring conditions of the subjects. 
As an outsider Hine sought reform not a mirror of the l,ife of the foreign born 
community. 

Hine took many pictures of Slavic Americans; but no parti culiar one really can 
rfepresent these peoples for they worked in a variety- of factories. Most labored in 
^eavy industry, the.coal- and metal mine's, the steel mills, packinghouses, and oil 
and sugar reifineries. One of Hine's' most famous prints is that of a mineworker 
taken In 1910- for the Russell Sage Foundation series on Pittsburgh social life, the' 
Pittsburgh Survey -it was called-. The photograph shoi« a soft coal mineworker — he 
could easily be from the anthracite district, too a husky specimen In grimv work- 
clothes, with a face streaked-with coal dust, looking blankly at the camera.*^ Tjj^e 
picture certainly stimulates- the- viewers' sympathy for the. man's working condition 
but the-'ifflp^ict- on- his grandchildren would have to be devastating psychologically. 
It could- well be- one source of the current Polish An^rlcan stereotype and anguish 
that- present day adolescents' feel-. Michael Novak refers to that modern Image of the 
group personal ityv "Ignatz Dombrowski , 274 pourvJs, five feet four who got his 
education by. 'Writing into a firm on a matchbook cdviar.^^ Whether they could give a 
precise si tat ion for it or not, present day Slavic Americans feel the effects of tha.t 
Hine photograph. This- "hunky" image still disturbs the jjresent generation yeiarning 
now more that ever for middle- class status, Mineworking Is a blue-collar job that mo^ 
Americans -and therefore,- most- Slavic Americans would -prefer t^ forget.^^ 

The Polish and Slavic Amgri can heritage is Indeed one of nearly universally 
working class origins-. Over four-fifths ot the Polish Immigrants who came to America 
in the-^^BfiO-lSgO period settled in cities as unskilled hands for the lab(Jr heeds of 
our growing heavy industry. Thus the Hine photograph is a largley true representation 
of the job these immigrants had. But the important fact for today's Slavic youth, 
educators;- and AmeH cans as a whole to remember is tha% the photograph does have its 
llfnitatipns in- conveying reality-.-. It Is a snapshot only, a moment In time that 
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preserves only a tiny seginent of the ethn4C'expeHencev in this case the foreigner. at 
work. We sti M- have no sense- of hi s; feelings, of his attitude toward hls^ob, or 
most Importantly of his life when- not- at-work-. Uncovering that- total dimension Qf * 
Slavic Ainerican life, the- holistic quality of thosegroups ought to be one of the 
major goals of the new ethnic curricula. 

^ ^ Before this paper expands- on this object^lve, how education in Northeastern 
1?ennsylvania can modify its curriculum in that direction, and the resulting intellec- 
tual and psychological benefits, it will deal with- this disturbing proletarian heritage 
'in another way. In a truly democratic and humanitarian society. Mine's photographic 
%1mage and- the upsetting ^hunky" ancestry ought '-not to embarrass young Slavic Americans. 
All work, whether blue or white collar should merit its own respect. Ideally, all. 
the tasks necessary to make our society function should be given a certain measure of 
dignity whether it be collecting trash or performijag neurorsurgery^ And some young 
people feel a pride in d^lgnating their proletarian ancestors. But of course in 
reality most Americans still. base status distinctions on one's job so the inferior 
working class heritage remains. 

The stereotype of the East European type can be made mor-? human by simply conveying 
the totality of the mineWorkers' existence. These immigrant peoples functioned not . 
only as laborers in the mines and elsewhere as^ Mine d^d so graphically show but also 
as individuals within a \^ibrant, highly stratif1ed> and complex ethnic society. While 
consisting of largely unskilled workers, the Polish, Slovak,. and Ruthenian or Ukrain- 
ian commilhl ties 'in Eastern Pennsylvania contained a small number of extremely important 
middle and even upper class leaders about whom we really know little but wt)0 gave a 
vibrant dimension to Slavic group life here and throughout America. It Is that ethnic 
elite, the clergymen, business leaders, editors, fraternal official^ and saloonkeepers 
even writers and artists whom Jvj.storians and. educators ought* to incpriJorate into their 
ethnic studies Instruction. The entire profile of the groups and their total experience 
will then emerge revealing the host of institutions constructed; the churchef, saloons, 
newspapers, cultural groups of various sorts. 'It was tliese factors which gawe Slavic 
soc1et1es< here that little known richness. / 

Students ought not to mistake the individuals here referred to as ethnic "elite." ; 
For a long time ethnic group profiles have identified them- as distinguished group 
numbers one might refer Jto them, as "heroes" — who have made significant "contri- 
butions" to American society. Examples are such persorialities not only as early 
group participants in the discovery and founding of dur nation, Columbus, 'Salomon, 
and Kosciuszko, but also certain liberal democratic refi^gees, Kossuth, Garibaldi; 
and Paderewski, famous scientists like Madame Curie, opera stars like Jan Kiepura, movie 
heroines Tike Carpi Landis and Gil da erey, and muscians like Gene Krupa and 
Wanda Landowska. Ref erring to these "greats" does have som benefit to young group 
members so that they have their own group models. Bui/ grievously neglected in all 
works and far more valuable to know for both group members and others are the l^ss 
familiar' array of Slavic leaders, architects of the local community who had faf more 
1 nfluence- on their constituents and were irore representative of group ethnicity. In ^ 
-simple terms I am advocating a new effort t^y^ducators in euVtivat1n§ local insti- 
tutional and family history. For you it ought to include the East European leaders 
in the anthracite area as well as non-Slavic ones. 

|*ty historical research has identified a host of Polishv Slovak, and other Slavic^ 

figures-and Issues at least-some of which all s^:hool children here ought to know.y 
- For 'example,- an extremely- important exponent of Polish American labor organizatioff 
Whom'l discovered in my book helped his people in their struggle for industrial ^stice 
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was Paul Pulaski of Mt.- Caraiel . He- was- a- superb recrtitter- for- the Uff=itefJ Mine WorKers 
in. the epic struggles of- 1900- and- 1902- effects vely-'aetifig- as- intermeciiary for the 
UHW leadership and- the- Slavic- rank and f 4 l€ip -Ufldotibtedly h^s- early birth In America 
in 1869, his likeable personality-, and his- afe41ity to restrain his more ardent 
countryrrten gained him- witle respect among al 1 workers. In his role as Intermediary 
, he was reallyV an- agent, of adjustment- for East European and I would contend an 
excellent jiodel for Polish young people searching for §fH)up protectors of ^he weak.'^ 

Another-, prominent- Pole in ahthracite, the occupational antithesis of Ail as k1 was 
Emil Mai inowski of Nanti coke. MaHnowski' like Pulaski was a group leader but jl^ 
unlike the man from Mt. Carmel was a very successful businessman. His commercial ^ 
Interests included brewing and lespecially banking; he was head of the Miners' Trust^.__ 
Coinpa,ny in hiS; hometown. He was more of an ethnic leader than Pulaski, part owner i 
of Gornik, the major Polish newspaper; presldept of the Polish Union, a fraternal 
association in Wilkes-Barre; and he received a- Polish Government decoration for his ^ 
nationalist work to reconstruct the new Polish- Republic after World War I. This rple 
of "Malinowski and other Polish Amerlcans^in rebuilding tff the riew Polish state ought 
to be recqgntzed especially by today's youth as they consider their im^jlgrant fore- 
bearers.'^ " f- *f I i 

TheVeligiou^ history of the Poles Jn this region Is another exciting drama full 
»of models— a fascinating experience- of Internal factional Ism J>etween nationalists 
-<and clericalists resulting In the unusual birth of a new denomination — the Polish 
National Catholic Church. The leader of the loyal Romn Catholic forces was the 
Rev. Venvenuto Gramliewicz of Nantlcoke who was one of the most influential Polish . 
clerics in America. He spent nearly half a century, 1877-1925, as pastor of Holy ■ 
Trinity Parish in Nantlcoke and served as consul tor to the Scranton diocese. ^8 The 
courageous and irrepressible founder o1^ the new denomination, Polish National^^ 
Catholicism, was the'Rev. Francis Hodur who fought the loyal Roman Catholics qn 
nationalist grounds and eventually trough t together other independent factions around 
. the country to establish his new church.^ . i 

t Thus the story of these figures proves that Polish Afrjerican history 1n North- 
e^ern Pennsylvania is, a. far more dynamic record than- the Image of a mass of simple 
clods si avyig away fn the mines and barely existing in mining patches aAd squalor.' 
While most <(id work hai^d at arduous jobs these people were also participants in a \ 
lively ethnic community"Sti:^ggling to fashion a life of its own by various mutual 
aid and self-h^lp agencies. 
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This advice to the schools here to exploit more fully regional and local history 
of a|l ethnic groups does not resolve fully the dilenma noted above that teachers 
find themselves In currently. Schools are at a crossroads in curriculum reform and 
some new ethnic spokesmen have gone beyond simply requesting that the, southern and 
©"astern European peoples simply be included In courses of study. They are also 
sugges^i nFg ^hat tMs WASP-induced-^press Ion of the -new 4mmi grant groups be exposed 
as welK Like the ins1s,tence of non-white militants who urged schools show the 
villainy of white racism, some new ethnics appear to want educational institutions to 
indicate the inequity o-f the Melting Pot. Should instruction have .that as its goal?* 
Should education help. alleviate the white ethnic feeling of unwoidtftlness by blaming 
.Anglo-America and its Intel Tec tua rallies for what former Vice President Agnew 
called- "snobbery?" . , * 
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Basing his ^espQnse-1Qn-M^•chae^ Nevak-'s- titter- aMt>WASP- pel emtc. The Rise of the 
Unmeltable Ethnics , Harvard- educational- soeioloQist- Nathan- G^efzer- repentTy-voiced 
his own fears that the- new- ethnic- studies- etirrfc|i1a fnight make the same mistakes as 
the older Black Studies programs. Slazer warned that organizers of the new curriculdm, 
. anxious to meet white ethnic demands may well overcompensate and distort our past in . 
i)ehalf of our Soi»them and- Eastern- European minorities. Some instructorss for. example, 
might even identify the real Father of .Our-lSuntry as Washington's aide, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko* rather than Washington himself. 

Professor Slazer is correct in identifying a potential danger of the new ethnic 
educational reform but it is hardly likely. In no sense does the new ethnic movement 
hjive the massive support of group members as the earlier civil rights movement. What- 
ever the facti.tious nature of the nevi ethnic demands, our little known white ethnic , 
population should be -given a share of the school curlrculum,' particularly in areas 
like yours. Slavs will be satisfied with being recogniied as being a part of our 
culture; they do not wish to dominate it. It would be Indeed regrettable if some 
ethnic studies teacher used the melting pot, that is the forced Americanization of 
groups, the callousness and Insensitivity of the WASP Establishment, as the exclusive * 
basis for ethoic instruction. That would not only exacerbate tensions but more 
fundamentally be an erroneous reading of American diversity. While group conflict 
and exploitation have been a part of our past and certainly ought to Be Included in 
any new ethnic studies curriculums the overriding theme of terican pluralism in 
reference to its white minorities should be how such a diverse society has been so 
successful .' Despite the apparent anti-Semitism and anti-Catholicism In our traditioh, 
the sociaT system^as worked well for tlipse groups. • ^ 

Thus again this paper proposes that the-schools present ethnic life In its 
human totality. Even .if the past has been largely working class In character, workers 
were also people with interests th^t trariscended their job. Then and now a worker 
read and wrote, helped raise a family, attended church, voted, pursued a vocation,, 
and supported and joined a wide vari'ety of economic, political » cultural, and 
, fraternal causes and associations. Through the methods of local history, especially 
oral and family history, teachers can encourage students to probe that complexity 
of Slavic American life 1^ the anthracite fields. An Inevitable, though not 
purposive, resuTtVi 11 be the disappearance or weakening of that "hunki^ complex 
from which East European Americans suffer^ much today. Their young people may be 
better able to place themselves In that holistic tradition which Erikson say s^ is so 
essential to the adolescents' identity-making process. - • 

Further, the new ethnic studies, or more accurately, the newethmc refot^m of 
our traditional American social studies curriculum will benefit norivejthnic students ' 
as well'. All will better understand what. has been the fi\yste ry of America's 
dynamic pluralism. The regrettable temptation 1n teaching American diversity has 
been to ide/itify minority peoples stereotyplcally — the Polish miner, the Italian 
scavenger, the Jewish needle trades' worker, and so on -—as one-d1mens1onal 
characters in the American drama. By showing the InHerenf complexity of each group, 
i:hat it-contained both lower^nd tipper class members-, an eMte as well as a rank and ] 
file, we can obtain a nrore realistic Idfea of group membership as. well as how these 
peoples changed over time. The elite organized and built institutions and had ^ 
considerable influence on their group members.. That influence enabled the masses 
to adjust to- American life. Pulaski, Malinowsikl, G,ramliewicz» and Hodur all per- ' 
formed valuable service in enabling their followers to fit into New World society. 
So in that sense utilizing the incredibly fertile local liiTstory, as the legendary 
Eastern Pennsylvania foJilife which George Korson captur'ed 1n his pabfl cations, 
students and teachers, and the entire area will learn more about that kind of 
Americanization. 2" | . . 
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Congress -In 1974 and 1975 
r-AmeHean curriculum. If 



* The 4thn^c studies- leg4slat4oi^- approved- and- ftinded 
l offers edi|cators an extraordinary- epperttifiity- to- efjHcfi 

' the laws are- implemented- dispassionately- and- the- neeessarV-etif^ricular tools are . 
forthcomlf^g^' I foresee- not- only- a- more- humanistic quail tyl to public 'education here 
iind elsewhere- but- also- the- efnergence- of- a- new- self- -confiaence among our white 
wlnorities. Pride In one^s- ethnic- herltage-need not-be-based solely on Anglo-American 
' fexpolitatlOn but" rather- on- that more-complex historical- rea-lity- of group accomplish- 
ment. , \ * • 



Victor Greene * • f * 

. • ■■ • FOOTNOTES " • ' ■ 

1, I am summarizing tht comments of Professor Arthij?^ Mann- of the University of 
g Chicago In response- to n^- lecture, "Old Ethnic Stereotypes and the New Ethnic 
I Studies-,^g4ven Apr41-26.-1975-at-t^e- University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. I t. 
' ^ am certain he speaks for a dlstlngulshed group-of Afflerican^^d^^^ V 

^ K The best survey of the development of this image is- the aptiy ititled article of 

Philip GTfeason, "The- Malting Pot: Symbol of Fusion y\d Confusion." American / 
Quarterly (Spring 1964) i\16:20-46, esp. 40-41. ' 

3. Marcus Hansen, The- Problem 'of- the- Third Generation (Rock Island, Illinois, 1938), 

; 4. See Howard F. Stein and Robert Will , "^The New Ethnicity and the White Ethnic In 
; the Un4ted- States;- An Exploration in the Psycho-Cultural Genesis or Ethnic 
irredentism."- Canadian- Review- of- Studies- of Nationalism (FalU 1973), 1^88, 94, 98. 

5. From- John Fante. "The Odyssey of a WoPv"\The American Mercury (September, 1933), \ 
30; 91-93. in Maurice R-. Davie. World Immigration (New York, 1949)* 27B-?79. 

Nell Sandburg, "The Changing- Polish AjpeVicart;^- Po-11sh-Amer1>can Studies (Spring, 
1974), 31;12. --ry— 



h. Michael- Novak, The Rise of the Unmel table Ethnics - (New Yofk. ,*;972). 53-55. 

8. I largely agree with Rudolph Vecoli, "Ethnicity^ A NegTected Dimension of Aiterlcan 
History." in Herbert Bass-.- ed. y The State of An^rlcan History (New York, 1970). 

■ 70-88. ■ . ^ . ■ * 

Rowland BerthQ^ff, ''The SobiaV Order of the Anthracite Region/ 1825-1902,''-]^^^ 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History- and Biography : < July , 1965),, 89 "261 "291 , 

1-0. He appears to continue the bias of Rev. Peter Roberts. Anthracite Coal Communities 

(New York, 1904)i- In many ways- an encyclopedic. compilation of the region s 
t socialMi/e-^- vNot'e especially Roberts' fixation ab^ut^Sclav^' a 

11 . Judith Mara Gutman, Lewis W* Hln^ and t he American Socia l Conscience (Newj York, |1 967)^, 

12. IbidC , 1T9. entitled- ^'Slavic Coal Miner." 

13. Quoted- in Novak-,- Unmeltable- Ethnics , 60. *1 . 
. . ■ -j ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ^ • . • ■ 

14i^ I liave- no precise Slavic evidence- for- this but see the widely known essay of 
Harvey- Swados > "The Myth of the Happy Worker, " In- Leon Li twack , ed. , The 
I American Labor- Movement- (New- York, 1962) ♦ 169-176 , who refers tcj/the Flue _ 
■collars' frusJriUjlJiQPfiL^^ 

'l5. N. B. Joseph Wytrwe^l, America 's- Polish Heri<j^ e- ^ Petri ot. 196]), esp. 80'81. 

^6, Victor 6reene->- Slavic- Community on Strike (Notre Dame, I nd. , 1968), 158 159. , 

17. From Rev. Francis Bolek, et al -. . eds. , Who-^s Who in Polish America (New, York. 1943), 
283, a work that-should be in every- town or school 11 brw- > ^ 
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18. Ibid . . 14^;- Rev. ■ John- Sal^^gher-,- A- Ce^ttiry- ef - H4s^<»fy| — The- Pi eeese of Scranton t 
1868-1968 (Scranton-, 1 968) pp-. - iI"4-26^, another iuyaluaFTe work. . T 

19. See his "Ethnicity and the- Seheo^^-^^'- CoRwentary- (September; "1974). 58:55-59 and 
our exchange in Ib1d*.,-<Deeefriber> 1974), 58:26,28^ , ; 

\ 20^ E.g.$George Korson^ Minstrels- ef- the- Mine- Patch <PM ladelphia. 1938),| 
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iJews fonn a, family linked by cpnroon experiences, a conmon history and a cpmnwn . 
spiritual heritage. The will to survive , has its roots in Jewish conviction that 
Judafsni and that Jewish people are the people of Covenant, called by G-d to function 
in a unique way within mankind as a whole. The Covenant created the bond between; 
the Jews and 6-d, thence between Jews and Jew; it has become so internalized that 
even those who may be unaware of its power have s^retained their allegiance to the 
Jewish people as its embodi^nent. Out of the Covenant \ve come .to understand also 
the place and function of Jewish law. Law i5 the cohdensatnqn of the spirit of 
the Covenant into action; ft is both ifopos^d. and organic: /it grew out of the v 
tncounter with ^-d and out of t)he spirit of the Jewish^^ople and its needs, hence 
it evolved. It has served as the unifying bond among Jews and contributed to their 
survival without making them into a legalistic community. ^ * \ 

CAPSULE OF. JEWISH^ HISTO 




Jewish history started with Abraham Who discovered the one G-d. H^s,was 
called in thos6 days, a "Hebrew" because he crossed a river into Palestine, the 
land promised to the descendants of Abraham forever by^G-d. This faith was 
passed On to his son Isaac and grancjson Jacob. " * 

Ttie. children of Jacob and the'generations that followed lived hundreds of 
.years in Egypt, most of the time as salves. Hoses, selected by G-d, Tet^his 
pedple out of Egypt, out of slavery and into freedom. At Mount Sinai, xG-d . 
reestablished his Covenant with the Jewish people and revealed his Law. The * 
Jews accepted 6-d and His Law. 

After wandering in the wilderness for 40 years, the Jews conquered Palestine 
and .lived there for over 1,000 years. In 70 ACE they were exiled by Rome. All . 
that remained of the Holy Temple was a section of the Western Wall, revere<J unto 
this very day. . 

For close to 1900 years the Jews were in exile moving from Babylonia to Runania 
North Africa, Spain, France, Germany, Poland, Hungary, Russia and matny others 
countries. In all these countries they lived as" tanporary residents on the 
sufferance of the rulers. They were considered strangers... Victims of ^ti- 
semitism, special taxes and prpgraras, they survived as best they could. For . 
certain periods they were banished from silch countries as England anq Spain. 
It wasn't until thei 1800's that they were granted some of the same cfvll rights 
in West European countries as the nationals possessed. In eastern Kurope, they 
never achieved equal rights, • j 

In the early 19th century gm^ll groups of Jews emigrated to America seeking 
better economic conditions. These groups came primarily f|rom Germany and 
Bavaria. In the late 19th and in the beginning of the 20th centuries millions 
"of Jews emtgrated^om eastenrrEurope to terica escapin^'^Tff'icult economic 
conditions and anti-semitisii and drawn by , the lure of large numbers of jobs 
awaiting 'immigrants in the Acpanding factories of the large cities. 



o 
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^•Leo Trepp in A HISTORY OF THE JEWISH EXPERIENCE (New York, Behrman. 
1972). ' • / . ■ 
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■ There Were many sects in Judaism that rose, challenged the main stream and <- 
vanished. The Sadducees, for example, saw the only way to preserve Torafv in - 
strict obedienoe to the written word. 

The Essenes rejected civilization ia its entirety. To them the world of 
judgement was at hand. \ Me- know of them primarily through the Dead Sea Serous. \ 

^ ' The Pharisees gave Judai sip its character and strength. They ranked among 
the greatest masters of humanity as teachers and as representatives of the. 
highest ethical perfection. They discovered the way in which Judaism pould survive 
and the path has faeien followed ever since. They were utterly devoted to the 
preservation of their heritage. No longer was Judaism to be left solely in the 
hands of the priests but rather in the hands of all those dedicated.' . .priest or 
layman rich or poor, native born Jew or one of a convert. Liberal in ideas but 
Strict in observance, they had the flexibility to adjust Judaism after the destruc- 
tion ot\ the Temple. . " 

, Thei^ tell the story of a heathen who came to the scholar Shammai and said, , 
"You may convert me if you can teach me the Torah while I*stand on one foot." 
Shanmai threw him out of his home. He came to the other scholar Hi 11 el who 
converted htm by saying, "Do not do to your neighbor what would be hateful to 
lyou were it done to you. This is' the entire Torah, How go and study it." 
(Shabbat 31 a). ^ f 

Ben Zoraa in A^t 4:1 said: 

"Who is wise? He who learns from, every man. 

Who i^ strong? He who conquers his evil passions.* I 

I . . ^ . _ . . % ■ . ■ 

^ Who is rich? /-HF^iho is happy witii his share of l ife, v 

^ Who deserves honor? ye who honors, all men." 

At the time of the Romans, , the ^tudy of and practice of Torah was prohibited 
by Emperor Hadrian. Unmindful of danger ^. Rabbi Akifaa went on teaching. Asked 
why he did not give up, he replied with a parable: "A fox once called out to the 




"A 

Rabbi, Akiba concludetl: "Torah ts our element of life. Scm of. us may perish 
in the trials of these days; but as 4ong"^s th6re Is Torah, the people will live." 
Akiba was among those who Save their lives.e i r 



Today, In America, therje are :th»^ fiia jor denominations in Jewish life. 

Orthodoxy — Maintains, total link with past. - " - 

Conservatism — Maintains that as people evejlue new traditions 

and they become accepted they beeome as important 
as' the old. 

Reform Maintains that individuals can select of the old what 
is vital- and binding^ .Ho laws are binding, 

k ■ ' ■ ' 
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KEY JEWISH BOOKS 



%e Bib>e* .. . It consists of three sections, the Pentateuch, the Prophets 
•. f " ' and Collected writings. It is*:iinpor tan t to point out that 
■ ■ •■'.'mSlk' ' IbotM in the'* authorized Jewish translation and in the 'books 
V^|SJ' Hn^luaed, the. Jewish version of tfee Bible tias significant 

.V. differences from Christian versions/ • , . 



Mishnah. ..^ . . This book contains th^earliest .suiuBry of the legal discussions 
* cov§ting several hundj^ years after the giving of the Torah. 

.Talmud.. . . . . Accumulation ^f close. to six hundred years of discussion, 

• comnrentary akiid legal decisions during the period following 
- : ' . the redaction of- thff Mi $hnah. \ - 

Shulchan Aruch.. tdmpilati on of daily requirements 'of Jewish life. 
•. .. " ■ ■■: ' .. , • ' ,, ■ •• . ■ * ■■ 

Prayer Book. . L Co).leetion of psalms, prai'ses, Wess'ings, petitions* excerpts 

*MhfJp^ the Bible arranged for use M morning, afternoon, , 
'* > ^ V evening,;^abbath and. Holiday services. 

Totah.Scroll. . . Handwritten scroll containing the entire Pentateuch, out of ^ 
* ' \ which a section is read ever*y Sabbath and Holiday morning as 
. ' well as on Monday and Thursday mornings. ^ 

KEY SIGNS ' V I 

: '5f\UIS ' The prayer shawl . with special fringes at each corner. Is 

' worn by the Jewish male at morning service. . - 

.TEFILLIH . Two leather covered, cubes containing parchmervfe are attached * 

,to the forehead anfJiSil eft- bicep of the Jewish male (above the j 
'.■^ age of 13), wfth straps. They are worn during morning ser.vtSces^*^ 
except on Sabbath and holidays. 



: MEZUMH Small container with a -stroll Inside which is xittached to -the 

side door posft of doorway at entrance to Jewish home as well 
. \ *as inside doorways. ' . . * 

' . Traditional 'Jews have^for man^ centufies worn .a head covering at 41 V times. ^ 
Thos'e who* took a lefss rigorous approach, wore the hat at home and at religious »f 
services. Frequently the hat is; a small sku1t cap.- It is considered showing - 
resjiect in the presence. of the King of Kings. ■ - 




The functions of the Orthodox Rabbi are twofolcL 

*, • - ■ , • . '.■ ' , ■ 

> ,1. See that rules laid down in codes are strictly enforced, 
'2, Render decisions "in 'problematic religious cases. 
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lljAT IS YIDDISH AND WHAT IS HEBREW? 



Hebrew is the original language of the Bible. Itreads from right to l€ft. 
All, basic faodks of. Judaisni including the Prayerbook^ ,are written in Hebrew. It 
is fised dailyi in .Israel and is a living language,^ Yiddish developed about 500 ' 
years ago among the Jews living in Germany and is derived from a mixture of 
German and Hebrew using Hebrew letters. It became the daily language of millions 
of Jews who lived Tn Eastern Europe and developed an enormous- literature. As 
Jews from Eastern Europe moved all over the world; Yiddish became a kind of "langau 
franca", enabling for example, American- bom Jews to speak easily with Jews from 
Russia. Israel, Poland, and Hungary, Jews f ran Spain, North Africa and the Middle 
^ast do not understand Yiddish. Instead they bave an everyday language called 
Ladino. 



' . THE JEWISH -YEAR . • 

The Jewish religious year upon which all, festivals are based is a lunar one. 
All festivals start the evening before and end at dusk the next da*. 



The Sabbath 



Rosh Hashana & 
Yom Klppur 

Sukkot • 



Hanukah 



Purim 



assovfer - 



Sl^vuos 
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The Jews introdaced the concept of a restday every seven 
days. It is marked by a complete cessation from work. 
There are special cereiminies at its beginning and end. 
There are -beautiful religious services, unique foods and 
many beautiful famjkly traditions. 

The Jewish High Holidays. A time for repentence and judge- 
ment, Yom Klppur is marked by total fasting. The Shofar 
or ram's horn is sounded on. both holidays. 

Festival of Tabernacles. Eight 'day long fall holiday in 
which families 6at together in temporary huts erected near 
their homes. It commemorates period when Jewish people 
lived In tempdfary residences during the 40 years they 
wandered in a desert after leaving Egypt with Moses. 

Eight day long w4nter festival commemorating- victory of 
Jewish people jn year 186 BCE over Greek forces. f Marked • ' 
by light i|ig a candelabra each evening with one additional , 
Tight each evening. 

)\l /• . 

Happy early spring 'festival commemorating victory of Jews 
of Pers'ia over .tyrants who w1 she'd to destroy them. 



— Ei^ht day^^long ^pnintH'estival-marking exodus -frt)® Egypt. 
Considered hpliday of freedom, Matzohs or unleavened 
bfead are eaten for eight days. Special feasts, called 
SEDERS, are conducted qh first 2 nights.. 

Two. day. festival at the end of the Spring comm) rates the* 
giving of the Ten 'Wmnandments to the Jewish people on 
'Mount Sinai. It is marked by, the floral. decoration of 
the synagogue and hon^e and the easting of Jdairy dishes. 
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Tliere^ are a humtjer of days of raournfng.in the Jewish calendar. Chief among 
these is TISHA B'AV or the ninth of the Hebrew month of AV,. which takes place in 
iBid-sunroer. This fast day comneraorates the destructtw-of the Holy Temple in 
Jerusalem thousands of years ago. 



Birth 



♦ 



Education 



Bar Mitzvah 
'Bas Mitzvah 



Marriage 

Divorce 

ConveVision 



PATH OF tIFE 

On the eighth day after birth of 
circumcized by a special pA'Son* 
clrcumci si on i s Bri s whi ch means 
virtue of this act, the child is 
Jewish people. He is also given 
Girls are nan^d at 
days after birlh. 



I 



^ath snd'Burial 



a Jewish boy, Ijtf is 
The Hebrew word for 
also Covenant. By 
initiated into the 
his Hebrew name. 



a regular synagogue service several 



Each child is given a Jewish education from nursery 
age on wherein he* learns the Hebrew language, is intro- 
duced tcf* the Bible, the tenets traditions and customs 
of Judaism and history of his people. Such an 
education can be held several afternoons a we^k after 
public school* or in a day school where hal| of each 
day is devoted to Hebrew studies. , 

At age 13, a Jewish boy comes of age (12 for a girl) and 
must hienceforth accept adult Jewish responsibilities. 
Usually the youngster demonstrates at a Sabbath service 
his ability to conduct the service.' 

The goal of every Jewish parent is to lead their child , 
to the bridal canopy where he will wed another Jewish 
young person and begin* another^ Jewish family. 

Though divorce is frowned ul^, it is permitted. A 
religious divorce must accompany a secular one. 

Conversion of non-Jews to 'Judaism are discouraged 
especially where the goal is marriage. A sincere 
cowert must study Judaism for iijany months under the 
Supervis,ion of a rabbi and undertake to live fully as - 
a Jew be'fore the final ceVemonies marking the conversion 
take pla|e. 

-The -Jewish fuiieral Is-quick^ itnd unostfintatiou&. The ^ 
body is cleansed by a holy society,, dressed in simple 
shrouds and usually plaped in a simple wooden casket. 
There is no viewing of the body and burial is usually 
within, a day or two of the death. Mourning takes 
place usually ip the home of the deceased for a week. 
The inmediate relatives restrict their activities for 
entire year in the case of a death of a parent. Male 
relatives usually attend serv.ites daily for a year to 
recite the Kaddish, a sanctification.of the name of 
G-d, recited in memory 'of the deceased.' 
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Dietary Laws ' Jewish are forbidden to eat meat from any animal which 
• i^^^^ not chew its cud or have a split hoof. Only fish 

. ' that have *f Ins and scales maybe eaten. Only certain 

^owl, which are not birds of prey, may be eaten. These 
' ' living creatures must be slaughtered in a humane way . * 
described by Jewish tradition* >1eat from these fowl and 
animals musf^ saUed and soaked to drain the blood froni 
their flesh, uhere is a complete separation of meat and-* 
dairly implements, pots, and dishes.nor can dairy and 
meat foods be eaten together. Many ccwnmercial products •;. 
are ^niprinte,d with; a U which indicates that it is kosher. 

Maintaining the dietary laws is . a crucial factor in the lives of many Jewish 
falnilies both in the home and outside. 4t can limit or prevent these people from 
eating Tion-kosher restaiirant Or a non-JewijIh hore. There is no restriction for 
example, on s-uch items as fresh fruits, nuts and fresh vegetables. 

- . ^- IN LUZERNE COUNTY ' ' ' 

The Jewish residents of Luzerne County trace their history back positively 
about 140 years and by legend perhaps back another 50 years. The life of this 
Jewish community is similar to hundreds around the world. Its settlers came 
from huge centers of Jewish life in Russia, Poland* Hungary and Germany. At 
present -these centers are very small except for, Russia, a result of the murder 
^f 6,000,000 Jews by the Nazis between 1938-45. I . 

As of June,\'1974, as a result of a Census^ conducted by the JCC, it was 
xJetermined that there was a total Jewish population Of 4, 425> individuals, • - 
Including 1,294 under the ag6 of 21;, They were all part 6f 1,838 ilifferent 
households. \ ,k - " • ' ' 

: ■ uv^ . ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ^ -■ 

The dverwhelnling number of families lived -4 n- Kingston and Wilkes-Barre; jwith 
clusters in Daillasl, Pi ttston, Forty Fort and Mountaintop; Since the Flogd of 
1972, there has 'be^n a steady movemefit of familiesifrom the major sections of . ^ 
settlement in Kingston and Wilkes-Barre to more outlying areas. . « ' 

With few exceptions', all Jewish families are affiliated with one or more 
of the four synagogues in th.is area. ' . » » 



r 



Temple B'nai B>ith (Reformed) 
United Orthodox Synagogue {Orthodoxy 

- Consresati on Oha v Zedek tOrthodgx) _ 

temple Israel (Cons8rvat1ve| ' ' 

f * The snyagogues (vjti^h the exception of the UOS) e«ch sponsor religious 
educational classes ft^^children as well as adults. In addition', the community 
supports the Isirael Ben Zion Academy, dn all day- school in which half of the 



Unpublished report of Census conducted in June,J974 by the JCC of 
Wyoming Valley, . * 
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time is devoted to secular studies and half to religions, studies. 

The prominent institiftion is the Jewish ComoJunlty Center, now over 50 years 
old; Most Jews are affiliated with the JCC which provides a wide array of 
recreational and Informal educational activities to its raemiiers ranging from 
pre-schoolers through colleageats, coupla* and older adults. Its -impact on-young 
people has resulted in close knit friendships in adult life leading consequently 
to a close knit community. ' 

The Jewish Counseling Service provides case work counseling to families in 
t need of assistance. V 

Oth^v ^organizations such as Hadassah, Jewish War Veterans^ Queen Esther Ladies 
Aid Soc"fety, Jewish 'Home, B*na1 B'rithMen, B'nai B'rith Wonih, ORT and many more 
provide opportunities to meet the social cultural and .philanthropic needs of the 
Jewish communi^^ ' 

A crucial organization is the Wyoning Valley Jewish Committee composed of 

representatives of all organized Jewish institutions and groups. The WVJC accepts 

responsibility for raising money, to help defray expenses of humanitarian &nd 
^elfare needs of international, national and local Jewish organizations. For 

instance, helping immigrants adjust .to American ttfe and aiding Jews In need in 

Iran, Romania and especially Israel' are some of the ways such assistance is 
channelled-. / 

Jews in Luzerne County are heavily involved in the business and conii«rcial, " 
.area. Many ar^ Involved In retail stores and distributed outlets. Others own 
small manufacturing plants. The. professions such as medicine, law and accounting 
attract many Jews. Others teach in the public school level or the college level. 
Still others are involved in selling insurance, real estate, on the road sales • 
and service enterprises. / 

There are a number of areas where Jews have made distinguished contributions 
to community 1 if et , > 

* Philanthropy - participation and leadership in United fund college campaign. 

Culture - participation and leadership in Camvuntty Concerts, local • 
i theater groups. 

Housing ".B'nai B'rnh apartments, . \ \ 



Business & Comnerce - initiated and developed enunyr'able ^enterprises. ■ 

Professions - gave prestige and distinction to the various professions . . 
1 I : ' t{irough individual' ability. • • \ ♦ 

^ , WHERE DID LOCAL JEWS ORIGINATE? 

Most JeWs in Luzerne pounty derive orlginfally (1,2, or 3 genei^ations ago) 
from Eastern and Southeastern Europe, Russia, Poland ^ and Hungary^. The'Very 
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earliest settlers derived from Bavaria. x 

Although Jewsyin Germany and Bavaria had 'obtained some degree of civil rights 
and access to secular education fey the early 1'800's. difficult etbnomfc and 
'political times impelled the immigration to America of several hundred thousand 
Jews, some of whom were the first to arrive in Wllfces-Barre in 1835. 

Jews from eastern Europe, derived of all civil rights, flocked to America 
by the millions starting in the late 1800*s and with their entry in\to Wilkes-Barre 
formed the majority in short time. ^ i 

In due time, cemeteries were started, synagogues founded aN cpirenunity life 
began to develop. The earliest centers of Jewish life were up 1n the Heights,:Of> 
Wilkes-Barre, then in south Wilkes-Barre and in recent decades, Kingston. : ' 

Although dialect, language of the country, and customs varied ampng the^ Jews 
who came to Wilkes-Barre from Germany, Russia and Hungary, and resulted for a 
time in a separateness, in time, the common. religious heritage and the com! ng 
together in such institutions as the Jewish Community Center drew 't^he younger 
people together until today there is alnrost no separation between these various 
groups. ■ • ■ \ -i ■ • . ~' ] ' . .\ . » ■ 

Luzerne County was originally coal mine country. The earliest Jews Were • V 
not mi lifers but proprietors of small businesses 'and "stores that caterbd tp the * I 
needs of the mining families., Clothes, utensils and food were* some of these 
needs 



BASIC Values ; J 



Religious ^ - Jews have been stubborn believers in Judaism despite the 
' • enormous growth of Christianity. These beliefs in a 
' ' single G-d, and in a code cf, ethical behavior were £ 

absorbed In both the development of Christianity and,; "f . 
Islam, Although there are various denominations of' ^ 
• Judaism, many of the basic concepts are comnran to all. . 

Education . .Jews have alw£^s been known as the "People of t^e Book". 

. ' * ' Even during the middle ages when !11 literacy was. ripe, . * 
throughout Europe, Jewish qhildr^ everywhere learned ' 
to read and write Hebrew, studied; the Bible jand other ^* 
basic books of Judaism. When various Western Eliropean 
countries In the 19th century permitted Jews to attend ' . ' , 
— — — secuHar school sf. large nuirfjers d^d.^o.v" , ^y ' 



In America, the opportunities of free piibl 1c education Were* quickly taker]? 
up by ininigran,t *Jews whose children flocked ,after nigh scjiool into colleges. • 
Today the huge majority of Jewish-.young 'pfeople attend collese and in Increasing 
'numbers are continuing onto graduate school. 

-Simultarffeously, families ccinsider it crudal for their children to receive 
a religious education. Tfie varieus synagogues sponsor one, two or three .day a. 
week after school programs of edutjati on. - . ^ i • • • ^ 
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Israel \ Jews at! over the world h^§^ cT8se attachnient to the 
' ■ Oand of Israel and the Jews living' thei^|^:v^^^^ 

I • ' days, Jews have felt their destiny tied up With the land 
• of Israel. After the dispersion from Palestine by the 

^ R(Nnans, the prayers and liopes of Jews for millenia 
I . cerftered around Palestine* With the development of the 
Zionist movement in the middle of the 19th century, a 
worldwide treR of families back of Palestine began. 
Finally in .1949, the UN established a Jewish'state, 
Israel, ancf the Third Jewish Commonwealth Was in existence. 
Jews Nhave si nee given imjrjfl and philanthropic support to 
the states Hundreds of thousands of Jews, living in post 
. World War n Europe flocked to the Jewish* tiomel and wtien - ^ 
i perrois'sion to emlgr^t was jgranted.. '\ ^ 

Toc^y Jews from Russlavand Romania continue to emigrate 
^^fsrael, . ."^^^ --v- ' ' 

O^e of the basl£ conditions of Jewish existence in most 
' European Countries was* th^ need to "take car^ of theif 

: 1 dwn". Each comnMjnit^ -taxed each Jewish family to help 

* the needy, the sick and the helpless* Here in Wilkes-Barre, 

the Jewish Federation under the aegis of the WVJC maintains 
the same tradition except on a voluntary level. Every 
Jewish family is requested to annually malce a gift that 
win help local Jewish Welfare institutions as well as 
. national aiKj^ International- oi^s. 

Jews & Non-Jews V, Although in the earlier years, the Jewish immigrants 

\ . tended to keep themselves apart from non- Jews, the 

^ ^ ./ impact of public education arid the desire be yery 

" American developed ever closer ties between' Jews and 

non-Jews. Concern has grown among Jewish families as 
the percentage of Jewish young people taking non- Jewls'h 
spouse' has grown. This has spurred efforts to develop' '\ . 
greater Jewish self-identification withijvJewish 
Community Cewter clubs, more intense Jewish educational ; 
programs and greater^vestment in Jewish .col legia^.e 
clubs. I- : ^ * 

within the past decade, the Jewish birth Vate has -plummetted. 
Rabbis and other Jewish 'leaders have realized that supfJort ' 
of tero fopuTation tafowttj could Ttsduce Jewish nuiifliers of |^ 
mirjuscule propdrtion*. The c^U ha.s gone oul: td young 
couples to^hslder planning for fam'il.ies. of\^t 5 east 
•'fouir Ohtlflr^n-eacb. - • , . 

• REACTI6N TQ^ THE- FLOOD CaIsED BY HURRIGAIg. AGNES; " _ * 

, w0v6ii .90?» oi ^ the Jews • i n. feomf ng [ Val 1 ey • were> ;<i.lrectl y ef fected by - Hurr icase^ 
Agnes jiith damage to the ^ fiomes, to .their businesie§;^r hotji. 'AH Jthe jcfeltglou? 
' instltutioris were* partially, of totally (lestroyeri* - Fw* ,the;ffrst tte In Amerlclan 
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hi story i the organized \Jew1sH coiTmur\1tie$ of America made a concerted effort to 
help rebuild terribly ravaged coomunity. Specialists of every variety were 
sent Tiere tofielp local leadership plan the restoration. Funds were made . 
available almost- immediately .without interest so that owners could immediately » f 
start rebuilding their businesses* Grants were made to families to purchase , i 
needed clothes, furniture and appHAQces.,, Counseling was provided to assist , 
families with difficult problems. Bidgets of all religious and cc3mmufTi*ty 
institutions were guaranteed for a tliree year period untjil: they could stand on 
their own feet. Jobs of all personnel of these institutions were thus preserved. 
When the local religious institutions and the Jewish Community Center, accepted . 
long term SBA loans in order to rebuild, the local Federation guaranteed payment 
of the?se loans for a number of years from funds collected from funds collected 
from all Jews in their annual campaign. The result was that the Jewish community 
of Wilkes-Barre literally bounced back. Very few families mov'ed away. Homes 
'were eittier rebuilt or new ones*builtr Businesses were soon ^ack in operation. 
The • community Institutions were soon ill 1 rebuilt and working together to not 
jonXy maintain but renew comnuinity life. 

MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAl LIFE 

' It is evident that in the case of/many ethnic groups, and especially the i 
Jewish grofip, that-o^Mle a group inafntains em ancient faith and traditions | 
along with a close loyalty to one another, they concurrently contribute to the . 
overall qual/ty of community life. America is all the Hcher because its tapestry 
is composet^/df threads In. Its warn and woof derived from dozens of unique ethnic 
groups who ^1;*"ive to preserve their traditional way$. 
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, Compared witK other Inmigrant groups that came-to- America, the /Welsh were few 
in numbers. In this respect, their numbers r^f^ected the situation in the homeland 
Itself. Wales is the second smallest of the European countries of significance. 
Only little L^Jtemburg is smaller. Today, Wales has a population of only some 
2,650»000. Bbt in the dciys of Welsh immigration to America, the population of the 
homeland was scarcely one million. Yet it sent over to our shores almost one-tenth 
of its population! . . ^ 

Records concerning American immigration have only been kept since 1820. Since 
that year, until 1973, some 94,490 immigrants have come over here from Wales. And, 
if we add the estimated. 10, 000-odd that came over prior to 1820, the grand total is 
104,490 more or less. Not very many wheiL-we. contrast this figure with the nearly 
seven million that came over from Germany, the five, mill ion_iEXjm Italy, the four [ 
million plus from Ireland, the three million frm England, the two million from the 
Yiddish-speaking lands, or the mijlion and a half plus from Poland! Not very I 
many, "either, when contrasted with our good neighbors who came over from Slovakia 
anjl Lithuania, which are also small countries, "550,080 plus and 260,000 plus res- 
pectively.' • / : 

A conversative estimate, today, \*ou Id enuirer a*, those of Welsh stock (that is, 
immigrants, their children, and the descendants of |bhe Welsh immigrants of the past 
300 years) at one-hajf million Americans. A small figure compared' to those of 
other immigrant groups. But this figure does not tell the complete sitory I I am 
reminded, in this respect, of the comment made by an elderly Welsh Bapti^ preacher 
frlendj^when I prodded him with a' question." His little church was onl^ two blocks 
away from another BajJtist church. I wanted to know wJ]ich of the two congregations 
was l^e larger, but I used' the wrong word! "And Which is the the. stronger?" I 
asked. He answered withSi' twinkle in his eye: ' "Do 'ybu mean in numbers, 'or in. 
SPIRIT?" And that answer I suspect can very well sum up the significance of the 
Welsh in American history. Small in numbers, indeed, but great in spirit! V\nd, , 
when it comes to evaluating the contributions of the Welsh stock to American life, 
it will be found that the Welsh have excelled far out of proportion to their numbers! 

Welsh immigration to America can be divided chronologically into two .categories: 
colonial and post-colonial. Colonial immigration, la turn, can be divided into two 
types: individual migration and group migration. We do not know< very much about 
•those hardy individual Wei s Hnan, ^ho' joined the mass of other British- imfpf grants .to 
America in the 17th and 18th centuties, or how numerous they were-' Suffice it to 
say, that they were many, and that -individual family names ^>f Welsh* origin can be 
found everywhere among the settlors of all the thdr^een colonies.. Certain' of these 
individual imnlgrants became the ancestors of many a l-ater distinguished Arfferican, 

On the other hand, we, d6 know a great deal about the'Welsh group migrations 
that resulted in the building up of distinctive Welih settlements in Massachusetts', 
i3eTaware, in South :earoltna, and, of course, here in our ewn^»ennsylvania. One 
thing all these colonial settlements had in comnon: they^-were ^Tl-founded fcy re- 
fugee^ from the religious intolerance of the Sri tain of\that period. ^AU were 
founded by. what were then call eld 'Welsh dissenters: - the Baptists, the Quakers, and 
the Presbyterians,*-^ .people who" did not see eye to eye with' the King an(| the' ; 
bishops of the official Church of England. . ' 

The largest of these ventures was that of the Welsh Quakers. They settled" the so 
called. Welsh Tract to thfe west of Philadelphia, an erea that Is. now the ■fashion a6le "Matn Line 
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district. ^But many people do not realize that the Quakers were not the only 
WelsNnen to settle in this area, i Wei slj Baptists, Welsh Presbyterians, and Welsh 
Anglicans, were also among those who came into the area. Some may not be aware either, 
that a second extensive Welsh settlement, called Gwenedd, grew up northwest of 
1 Philadelphia in pTesent-day Montgomery County. Another extensive Welsh settlement 

* evolved j list south of the coloi^al boundary line which was referred to as the 
Delaware Welsh Tracts The otheKtwo Welsh colonial settlements were founded at ^ 
Swansea, Massachusetts i in the north, and alopg the Pee Dee River in South Carolina. 
As for the famed city of brotherly love, the lure of the growing metropolis attracted 
numerous Welsh inmigrants who settled and labored in its midst. 

As we shall see subsequently, the chiirch was the greatest institution of the- 
Welsh immigrants. Twenty-one churches were fminded by the Welsh during the . 
colonial period, and all are still flourishing today* Althqugh in most cases these* 
congregations have replaced their old edifices with new buildings, thpe^ stilf;have 
their old structures that were built in the 18th century. They are: Mefion Friends' 
Meeting House, 1700, St. David* s Episcopal 9hurch, ¥ayne, 171-5, and the Iroiii Hill ; 
Welsh Baptist Church, near Newark, Delaware, 1746. All are national historit?' ; 
; monuments. 2 " * ^ ■ ■,■ • 

All of thesf piolfeer Welsh col oiiial settlements developed into thriving agricul- 
tural communities^ th^ retained their Welsh consciousness, their Welsh speech,^ and 
their Welsh ways of life for over a ceptury. The Welsh Tract of Pemlsylvania j^as 
the largest and the most influential, some 6.00O strong^' Its effect upon n^^^rpy * 
' Philadelphia 'was such that Welsh was the "most frec^t^y heard f of ei^f>, language, oh ( 

• the streets of that city during the early part of.^the 18th centfuri^/v ^/^^y ' ' 

; . . ■ ■ - ' , ■ , . ■ ■ ■■■ . - • ■ ■* ' . » ■ ' ■■/ ■ ■' ; , ' ' • * , 

Welsh ppit-colonial immigration began in the 17^0s and contiiiued in growing , 
strength until World War I. Although .there has been somct Welsh>1itinigration since. ' • 
the large-scale rtiovoneut oame to an . end ..with the. outbreak of thkt gre^t struggle. . ' 
Welsh .immigration of the post-colonial period was primarny economic in motivation. 
^The Walsb* as *^ould ^e true of most of the other immi'grants* wanted to better - 
-themselveVin the new land of oppm^nity. -Yet tt^e attractiveness of the hew Anrericao 
democracy s^uld not be forgotten". Foftlte deraocraticallj^-minded Wei stan," America 
.in particular exerted a great magnetic pull , and many undoubtedly came over becatfse 
of dissatisfactifin with the political situation^ In-the home land. , ^ -.v 

, • -'. Those who<:ame ih"the early decades of the 19th century were agriculturally- ' * 
minded, anjl they^ttled Yp the rich farming areas then being v.oMed-up in Oneida 
County, New York^ Cambria' County Pennsylvania, and the.- Ohio country generally; 
, and* then, in later, years ^lin Wisconsin, I owa^ Minnesota, Missouri , and- other areas 

V" -of %he -great Vfest* • ; , ^ . v ^ ' ; . ▼ . 

Our own area, of Pennsylvania was not forgotten. And it may comers 
a surprise to Jl^i^ that the oldest existing Welsh settlements of< ' 
our ^rea we're raade^tiy Welsh farmers; Three such snjan a'gridiltural Welsh. settlements, 
made their appearance In noriheastern.Pertnsytvaola: ^ at Neath in eastern Braford 
County, fSpme ten'mlles'hdrthiiest of Mor^rose, ii? 1833: a Oelsh Hill in Susquehanna 
County*- Between CKif ford and the Elk Moin tain winter resort, ifi 1835; and at Spring \ ^ 
^ Sroofc on- the DalevilTe tf^ghwpy,^ Lackawanna County, in 1839- ' ' ' ♦ ' . ' 
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The descend'ants of the original Welsh settlers are still there, and cdn- 
sciousness of Welsh heritage Is still strong. So, too, are the three Congregational • 
churches; and^ although services are no Tonger in Welsh, the old Welsh pulpit Bibles- 
^re proud possessions, aiW can be found along side the English pulpit »6ibles that 
have replaced them. Fo»^ those who would like to catch a bit of the flavor of rur^l 
Wales, I recommend that you drive up and visit these little churches, surrounded by 
their churchyards where rest the original Welsh pioneers. With the mountains in the^ 
background, one can easily imagine oneself in rural Wales. Do go up some Sunday, and 
if possible, join in the church services. I am sure thar you will be received with 
traditional Welsh hopitality. 

• ■■' ^ ' 

By the 1840s i however, the farm-minded Welsh were joined by thousands of skilled- 
workers, attracted by the opportunities ind higher wageV of the newly developiog iron 
and coal industries, the slate industry, and, by the turn of the century, the tin- 
plate industry. In time, those of an industrial backgrmind and knw-how greatly out- 
numbered those whp were interested in^f anting. 

America's indebtedness to these pioneer farlners is Indeed great. But America's 
Indebtedness to the Welsh' skilled immigrants is even greater. It was these latter . 
who furnished the leadership in manageHient and the technical- skill so necessary for 
these developing industries. Without Welsh 'know-how and intelligence, their develop- 
ment would have been spragged quite seriously. " 




r,v./dmpanyjng t-he^armers, the coal -miners, th^ quarreymen, and the steel -workers, 
' was a minority of tradesmen, businessmen, and professional people, who sought new 
opportunities, tc^o. Most of these chose to settle In America's growing cities. Here, 
in time, they w^re joined by others from n^arby.Welsh agricultural or industrial 
settlements to form the nucleii of distinctly Welsh colonies in many of America's lead- 
ing cities. ■ 

"*/ Thus 1n various- parts of America, there grew up during the- 19th century, Welsh 
Agricultural settlementsNtel^s? Industrial settlenents, and Wei s^i large-city settle- 
ments. And, because of t1lk% everconsclousnesS of WelsiKheritage, all 'were linked 
together in one way or another culturally, and very -definitely rellgiousTyiJ ^ ' 

'Fortunately, statistics are available, as to the strength of this post-colonial 
Welsh itnnigration. The year, 19Q0i in generally accepted as the peak year in 
i evaluating this'migration. As df that year, qiere were 93,744 Welsh Immigrants and 
^s«rl€. 173,416 children in America, to form a total of 267,160 of the first and s^ond . 
generation stock. " Mve states^ Pennsylvania'. Ohio. New.Vork, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
had the bulk of these. The rest were distributed througtout the nation. . 

Pennsylvania even as was true during the colonial pfer*)d,JJd the greatest con- * 
centration, 100.143, almost one-third of the entire groupl Anj»ecoming more specific.^ - 
T;tie two aiboining hard-coal counties of iuzeme and lackawannaWad a total of some,, 
41,000 beSeen them-almost one-fifth of all the Welsh in Amerfcal Thus the greatest 
concentration of Welshmen outside the homeland was to be found in the twenty-four mile / 
Stretch of the Wyoming and Lackawanna Valleys, a concentration only equalled at that , - 
time by that' of metropclli tan London, itself.^ ^ 

' ' / . ' -s,-, ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

And it is#*1iis latter type of Immigrant that is of greatest interest h^fe.. fov 
in this area, the word Welsh meant bal: miner, to b6. more explicit, experienced ^cga-l 
miner. And it i5 that word experienced that will affect the whole story of Welsh 
' Iranlgratlon in this area in contrast to\most of the other e.thnic groups*. And' n }% \^ 
at this point that i should like to call the attention of j^y colleague, ^ ^. 
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Rbwiaod T. Berthoff s f<ine t^ookV Brf€feh Tninig ra jn ts in jndgg.tria] America;, Professor , 
Bertlibff >esear;ched this a^p^ct^f ! we^^ -InOTi^raiionT^ i shp'ul d Vi k§i - to Suttmari ze his\ 
•concWsip'nl^'ln' thii,.respiCt. \ ';: , 'a' ■ ' ' 

- IHfe Wei stj. atoM with and the Scots, arrived as experienced 

skilled-workers from Britain, the homeland of the. Industrial Hevolution. • They did 
so ifi contrast to the gretat bulk of the IrisH and the later immigrants from eastern and 
southern Europe who were usually of farm background, and had no particular labor skills 
of value to the new nation except the' rough work jiormally associated with unskilled 
labor. 5 Unlike these latter groups, too, the Welsh working ijjen did not come merely 
hoping for work.* They moved from'the Welsh coal mines. to their American equivalents 
knowing that skilled jobs awaited them. And there-werq plenty of .them who could come^ 
, there were some 300,000 British miners in 1860; some half-million in 1890— a| least' ^ * 
one-' third of these in Wales. ^ • • * 

Although the WeTsh^ are normally thought of as the chief British immigrant group 
associated with early icoal -mining, it must be renismbered that there were .also scores 
of English and Scots, and even a sma^l percentage of Irish (who had\ gorie to the larger 
'island from coal less ' Irekn^l, >and had become experienced coal rainfers ther^V*' In- . 
any case, coal mining was an exacting skill in the fearly days of the development of, 
that industry. One obti|ihed the coal through the skillfull use of the pick. As one 
writer described it: , • * ^ ' * < » ' '* 

. • ■ t , . , ; • ' ' 

' Crouching or lying on his side, the collier, carefully • ' 

undercut the seam until a driven wedge or a light powder charge 
could bring it crashing. Unexcelled at working 'thii\ veins in • • ^ 

the homeland, irmiigrant British miners could use the picic in i * * - / 

I the narrowest space, right and le^ and in air.posltipnsv. .. 
Holding it in front and making short, quick strokesi the pi'ck 
is effective in their hands in a space of three/ or .four feet / j 

' (or even less). In order to service they also had to know - - .f v 

tliie art of shoring up min ceilings with timbers and to recog,- 
•nize the deadly fumes of black damp and white- damR-.B 

With this type' of experience, there was a constant demand for Br itish.ini ners * • 
in Amerita, ^nd^ince the Welsh mined the on-ly anthracite "fields i'n Britain, the 
demand for Welsh know-how in_ our own anthracite region was Very understandable..' ' ' 
Front t^e 18310s onward, th0 Welsh were the mos't numerous ^mong the miners working in , 
the anthracite fields. 'Indeed, so great wa's *the demand for their , ski lied experiehce, . 
that the mine owners of the. Qarlaondale area dispatched two Welsh preachers, home' 
. to Wal^s to recruit new workers. A" fltjod of WelsFi. mfners 'then set In bound for 
©rbondale'y Pottsviiie, Pittston, ^crantM, and Wilkes-B.arre. As one traveler in 
South Wales put ijt in 1857: ) * X > N, ' v ' 

■ .' £vei;y caHier that I talked ^;o }Tad.^^^^^ ' 
brother ,.'^on, uncle, nephew .'-coi/s In, or at least some near 
- frifend in America-rand had teen cogitatihg- about going 
himself. 9 . , ' >> 

I- ■ ' ■ ■■ . ■ - . \ ' ' ' ■ • . . ' ' ' ^ , . 

So, in the anthracite coat milies of* the mid-cen|ury,^nd-, indeed, well into 
the post-Civil War pferi'od, the, Welsh foftned (to use a term coined .by Etwfessor 
Berthoff ) a type of "underground- aristocracy"-, forming ^th^ experienced ' hands et^g aged 
in the betterrpafd task of getting the' coal,. ' And',- although there were" min^s from 
England, Scptland, a^id some of Irish extraction who had worked in the coal-pits 
of Britain, ,the other ethnic groups, the* Pennsylvania Dutch, n^ti/e Americans, an^ 
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the bulk of the Irish who had com^ straight froiii a coal-less Ireland, served at- 
first as laborers above and below ground.*" In tiine, these other groups learne5l C 
enough to joln^the "underground^aristocracy", and by 1885 many of the Irish, in 
liarticular, were classified as skilled miners and were enljoying the higher w^ges of 
their new posltionJ' ' " '■' 

. ■ - » .... ^ 

American .coal-mining methods eventually rendered the old type of British trainl/ig 
obsolete.. It became cheaper to blast the coal from the solid than to «;indei^cut the . ' 
vein with the pick, terican ingenuity also developed new machinery for the necessary 
undercutting, As professor Berthoff points 



I 



These technological advances heralded the advent of the . ♦ 

Italian and Slavic laborers among the minewprkers beginning 1^ , . • 

the 1870s. Clumsy they might be,, but with 'exposives and machines 

they could send mor« coalto the breakers and yet work for less . ' . 

> . . ' thart the old pickmen: Stripping and surface mining could be ' . / , 
.done com|)letely by the newcomers. '*2 _ * ^ . 

" .• - ■ • > > ' 1. ■ • * ■ 

These changes mar-ked the beginnings of the end of Welsh dominance of^^'coajl-mi-ning' 
as well as that of the other so-called "older" nationalities. The change of ethnic 
background among the mine-workers went on steadily during the 1890s and the" first 
decade of the 20th century. Fewer and fewer Welshmen were to be found, and the de- 
mand for the old type of skilled Welsh miner ceased. .With it went a drop off in • 
Welsh miner immlgjration to the United States, for America had nothing to offer them 
in a special way. By 1910, in a typical mine opened by. the Welsh and dominated ty 
them for some 30 years, the work force consisted of: ^' ■ . " 



managers and superi ntendants : 
foremen and bosses : 
contract miners: - ; 
outside laborers: . 



Welsh . « * . 

Irish " . 

Poles and Lithuanians 
Slovaks, Ruthenlans and Italians 



By 1914, only 5% of the Underground workers and. 4% of tHI outsi^^s workers, were Welsh 
or other British; the so-called "New" .immigrants coitiprised 65% and .401 of these ' 



groups 
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Thus the Welsh and others moved up the ladder when unskilled laborers and new 
machines took over'their old jobs. They continued, however i to dominate In the field * 
of coal management well into the 20th century as foremen, mine captains and inspectors', 
superintendents, and in some, cases, mine owners.'^ I need only cite two examples of 
the latter: Morgan B. Will lams i who owned and operated the Red Ash Coal Company in 
the Wllkes-Barre area; he later served as Congressman from Luzerrie County in the 
T89ds. Daniel Edwards, who oWned and operated the i^ingston Coal Company In the area \ 
named in his honor, Edwardsville. ' / 

""On the other side of the ledger—in the early battle to unionize the workers 
a better piece of the ecoiiomic pie,' the story is not dominated by the We1sb or 
other ethnic group. Rather, it is the contribution of the British-oriented mi 
a whole. Unionization had already begun 1h Qritain by the time' of their arriv, 
America, and many of the miners, brought their Ideas of trade-unionism with th 
Welsh, English., and Irish were all active, and some Ge^ans. too. 

The earl lest effort to unionize was headed by John Bates, an English m|fi^^ 
Welsh, Irish and English assistants, in Pennsylvania in 1849; it failed. 'jBrther 
active In later yeit'^s. John Siney, Ir\sh-bornj but a skilled miner from 
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Lancashli 
aided 
led the 

later served as* Commissioner of Labgr for Otnci; his brother, Thanas L. Lewis, pre-r 
sident of the Unit# Wine' Workers of America; the early 20th century; Edwin Perry, -. 
secretary of the s^ine group in the pre-World War I days, and of course, the great 
•John L. Lewis, a bausehold name for 'some fifty years in this area^? ■ k 

- ■■/>■■■■ . ■ '■. "• • .Ji'-. ' ■ . 

In due timi, the union efforts linkJ flbCthe "new" nationalities, but English- 

- • * • -^.--^..-•.ff .._.. ^u. iooS-; i^^aj sa^^, at that . " 

the other - 
the other 

Ijand, it wa? comparatively easy for a Wetghman, Englishman, Sofoti or Irishman to. . 
fend up on tbe side of management. Having talen.ts desired by indus.try, many ended up 
foremen, Superinteadents and allies of tl^ operators. '° ' - 

In the.earHy days, the Welsh minors, trained their children to take their places • 
-in the coal 'mines, but as the years pas^ by the children. and -grandchildren af 
the W^lsh miners erased to be interest In mining, probabiy because of the great 
risk to life among other things, and .turned their attention to other ecfbnomic activi^ 
ties- In the developing America. And that there was gr^at rlshao life in coal * - 
mining, I need not remind you i' Many of you have probab}y , had a relative killed in 
the mines. The Welsh, as would be trusl of 'the other ethnic groups, had their share 
of those killed due to mine disasters. Indeed, the greatest mine disaster in 
American history occurred right here in our own Wyomi ng A^al 1 ey on September 6, 1869. • 
110 men and boys died in the great Av(?ndale disaster, trapped in the underground 
.workings. Of the 110. all but 9 wfer^ Welsh! / ' / 

• So pny of the Welsh turned their attention to ^ther economic activities. In' ^. 
this respect, 'they found the transition a comparati/(/ely easy one* unlike the ex- 
^ perlence of many of the other 'ethnic |ro.ups theti s^ettllng in the United States. .The , 
'Welsh, immigrants, although most spoke Welsh, vrere/al so fluent English-speakers. They ^ 
came from a Protestant environment and settled in what was then a Protestant-dominated 
America. Their cultural background m^de the/neai world less^ bewildering than it was 
to most' of the other -ethnic newcomers-. No /tringe religion' or other habits separated 
them from the native Americans. Because of all these things, the Welsh enjoyed a 
unique advantage over most of the ither newcomers. , 

■ . - ' / /' • ' . ^ , , ■ , • 

Afid, although the Welsh migbt have/be^n resented in some quarters, they escaped, 
the usual American -rtdicule of forelgn/rs, for few Americans thought of tfiem as such. 
'Not* did their children feel that they/w^e "caught between two worlds" as many- * 
authorities believe was the case with most of the other, ethnic groups. As Professor / 
Berthoff put it' (referring to Eng^fsh,' Scots and Welsh) and ,r agree from the basts - . 
of iny own research: x ' 

'i; ' » . ' ' ■ * ' . ■ 

• .Thus in a sense /the ;8ritTsh-Amertcans has no 'second 

generation*, no in-atljuited class, like the children of' 
less fortunate fore^gn^^^si ivfthout firm roots in either the 
old or the new CP Itu re. In. effect their children were simply . 
Americans, neither better nor worse adapted to the. nbrmal life ♦ 
of the country than the children of old-stock parents". . 

That they were able to take a^Jyantage of this to the fullest accwjnts for their re- ' 
markable success story" in Ameriei. .. ♦ . ■ ^ ■ 
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And now Tef us turn our ^httentlon to the We1sh"' iniri1fi|rant>conw they; 
functioned during the past: one fkMndred years or more.. What We»;« the things most 
dear to these conmunities? In iny 0|iin1on thfey were three, and in this order of ; 
importance: religion* music, and last (but notr always least), politics] Let us - 
have a look at each, first, religion. Jt is the opi.nibn of this speaker, that with 
no other ethnic "group in America did religidn goverh the group's activities and 
shape behaviotf patterns as it did the Welsh. And i%lig1on in this case meant 
F^rotestantism. For Wales, was then; and stilT is, one^'of the strongest Protestant 
countries in Europe^ Accordingly the Welsh imraitirants were over 981 Prptfestant ip * . 
rleligious conviction. Religion also nfeant the to-conformist varieties of. 
Protestantism., and here.again the" immigrants i^fiflected the situation in the home- 
land , where ,052 of the population is h6n-con|6rmi^t, that is, non-official Chqrch - 
of Engl and in . i fs rel i gi ous bal ief s . >^ 



r Religipn also meant a strong emphasi|pupon Puritanism, upon keeping the - • 
. Sabbath holy, and upon placing the. utmo^tjtonfidence in the abilt^^^ 

uplift himself through prayer r self -re0anc0, <knd (through what I suspect is so 
missing today) good, old-fashioned hatf^yWock.' Whef^eever they settled, the Welsh set 
up their chapels, and in these "miniat£ire-democracies-in-action", they educated five" ^ 
generations of new' Americans, all indued with the bid Welsh love of liberty, religious 
• freedom, and the dignity of man. / ; ^ • • > 

•■• ' . . ' '■• ' 

It follows,- that the Welsh cduld always be found to be strong supporters of all 
iho$'e movements in American lifejhich att^pted to uplift and to dignify mankind; ' ' ' 
/^hq publ ic school (Dovement , the #ol 1 tiqn\of slavery, the temp'erance movement, and 
r very dear to their hearts, the Christian missionary- movement of the 19th and early 
.(20th centuries. It follows, tQ<), that whereever the Welsh settled, thpy. strengthened 
the Protestant cause: Partieufirly did this loom impor^tant in the cgse of the in- . 
diistrlal communities. Here, tl^te Welsh were often the; only immigrants of a . 
'Protestant b^ck^rptind, in contrast to the. many others of a Ronari Catholic * Hebrew, 
. or Eastern Grthojiox retigiou^|heritage/ . . . • • V - 

- V/Some 5B2 churches were ^t-ganized throughout America by tl4 three major denomina- ' ■ 
•tions of the Welsh: 117 by ;the Baptists; 229 by the Congregatiorialists, and 236 by 
the CalvinistTC-Methodists 6r as they were called latel^i the Welsh Presbyterians. . 
The Targeat churches founds 'by each of these denominations are located in this area: 
They are: ^Edwards Membri a If Congregational Church of Edwardsville, the First Welsh 
' Presbyterian Churcfe.! of WilRe^j-Barre, and the First Welsh Baptist Church of neigh- 
boring Scranton. , . '• . r 

" • Time, Amertcanizatloft', and movements elsewhere, have reduced the number of Welsh-' ' 
American churches, so thaf today, only 195. stllT survive. 78 of these are in to^^lvania, 
arid' 44 of them' -fh this ar'^a: ^ 29 .1 a' Wyoming Valley, and 15 in the Scranton area.*** 



/ - 

0 



Second only to their love for .re^Tlgion^ was the love of the Welsh for music. : * 
in tHis respect, the Welsh were a strengthening factor whereever they s,ettTed in • 
jrica. - The arrival of ^elsh in a g1v6n area, often introduced music In .a serious 
„Jy^for•the first time/ ;: The amazing gift of 'choral singing enjoyed by! the Welsh soon. 
' made their Tit1;le chapels 4nissions 6f musical culture in the mi<fst of an^otherwise ^ . 

sterile musical environment. And when in time, the .Inevitable eisteddfod made Its ' • 
. appearance, soine of these communities became nwsic-jninded lbr the first ttE/ln^tha> e*isto 

■ ■ . ' ■ \ ' ' , • . ' ■ ' -^"'f 

It follows that the Welsh would find places quickly as. choir dir^tprs^i'ftd menir ' 
bers of dhoirs in many of the larger ndn-Welsh congrfegati^ihs. Many were soor^ to f '^^ 
* be found, too, teaching the fundamentals and rudiments of 'this ar.tvr ajftT reF^ering J 
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entertainment of a modest' yet Competent scale for their respective American audiences, 
i 'Hyqming Valley, in par;fcTcinar,. can be proud that it was the home for mai?^ years of - 
one\o€ the outstanding Welsh musical". composers. I refer to the late Wipiali Aubrey 
Wi-n\iams (1844-1895) , bt herwise/ known by. his bardic name. "Gwilym Gwent", the composer 
of songs, anthems/. and hymns. /Known as the "Mozart of the Coal Mines", he frequently 
chalked his musical' notations upon the sidps of the coal cars while at work so .that 
he would not fo^^get them; he later copied them.dow/i on paper. "Gwilym" is buried 
. .in Hon enbaQk,<Cemetery .where the Wyoming Valley Welsh erected a monument in his mem- 
ory unique rn my opinion. On all sides of the stoen are carved musical notations » 
illustrativfi^ of his poetic musical genuisi i , ' , - 

. ■. " -. • ■ ■ ^ ■• ■ '■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

"Mu'lic was dear to the Welsh heart' Supporting it with a might and propagandi- 
zing oh Its behalf, became one of their chief 'activities". In the opinion of may 
•music-rhlnded AmericahS,' 1t is to be regretted that Welsh immigration was not even 
greatier and its distribution mo r.e wide- spread. Had such been. the case. America would 
have' been the richer in its. musical' appreciation. ^0 

■ ■ • . r ■ ■ • 

/ Last (and I repeat not least for many> was the great love of the Welsh for poli- 
;ticsi a conmon trait which they s^ia red with their Irish kinsmen. Incidentally, it 
* was usually the Irfsli wBo were their p61itical opponents. In this inter-keltic 
rivalry for political dominance^ the Welsh had to make up for 'lack^ of numbers byVthe 
app1icat1(in of diplomacy and skill. To say that the Welsh - became superb politicians . 
Jil to- mak^ the understatement of the, afternoon ! 



In ordeF tOJnake up for their lack of numbers, they were the,first to organize 
/the aH-tiationality slates of ca'ndidates to out-wit th^fr Keltic dompetition (that 



•Is. a 'Yankee, a German, a Welshman, a Pole. etc. Presumably they did this operating 
on the principle; "Better to^share ^nd- yin. J;han not to win at all"! And- whatever 
unkind critics might thi»\k of this maneuver^ from the standpoint of realistic politics, 
it worked! The Welsh usually won; the opposition usually lost. 

• . - ■ y^-- ■ - ■ ^ . • . ■ . ^ 

• An<^l . I know that It will come as no surprise to ,you, that the. largest - . 
of 'the Welsh-American settlements, 'the Wyoming Valley community, was^ble to pro- 
,duce .two of the highest distinguished leaders of the,Coninonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Governor ArthUr il. dames, the son of Welsh iimiigrant parents, 'and the Hnorable •;' 
Benjamin. Rowland Jones, Chief Justice of the Pennsylvalnia Supreme Court, the grandsoji 
of Welsh "iiTmigrahts^ J^ong other distinguished pol itical leaders- of thi's same 
-community I-arfd: ..Morgan B. Williams, Congressman from Luzerne County in the 1890s; 
Senjamlne Jqnes, Senior, Jud^e Of the Court of Common Pleas and presiding Justice 
,of Ltizerne County far over twenty years; Thoma.s M. Lewis, Judge of the Court of Common 
'Plfeas for jtiany years? and District Attorney Blythe Evans, to ^note just a few. ^ 

/ - Religion, music'r and pol itijcs, these were the great interests of the .Welsh 
'^inmi grants; suspect that all three still loom large in the affections of their 
descepdahts. and rightly so! 2' • , ' * 

And how ihall we evaluate the Welsh contribution to America? First, by noting 
^HatvthOLrsands of Welsh immigrants and their descendants played modest roles 
'•pibn^eringW developing, large, se{^tions^of America '-s agricultural lands. Thousands 




.rtahy others played . . . . ... 

politics anp statecraft, in the, prof e$sio*ns, in the arts and sciences, in the field 
of enterta'inmnet, and. in a variety of miscellaneous ways. ' These formed a part of * 
that sbjiii^xorje.of American citizenry upon which our great* country rests today. 

i : ' ' .ion. ' ' " , ' . • • 
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^ Many others of Welsh stock, however, rose from the ranks to acqAii re respected 
and even renowned fame inviru tally every field of American life. The monumental . ^ 
scholarly work, the Dictionary of American Bi09r_apjiy, restricted, to biographical data 
concerning AmericiTs deceased outstanding leaders, lists 320 leading ^^iQures of ^ 
Welsh extraction. Of the 320, 49 were Welsh inmlgrants, 29 children of Welsh 
immigrants, 29 grandchildren of Welsh immigrant^, and 213 of Welsli stock. 

• ■ Included in these figures are: '49 outst/nding colonial leadersi 5 signers of 
the Declaration of Independence; 4 President^ of the United States? 30 governors; 
22]uh1ted States Senators; 27 other high go/^erwneht officials; plus 19 jurists, 
,39f ministers of the gospel, 37 military le/ders. 22 scholars, 2a i nventors , 1 7 > . 
sc/fentists, 21 business and indusjfcriar le/ders. 16 physicians, H authors, 10 artists. 
.5 /actors, 2 nwsical composers., and 22 misfcellaneous. No mean record for an ethnic 
gtfoup. the size of the Welsh I x 



'if 

•■/!■ 
■:-\'.- 



■i I remind you again, that this* lis/ includes only distinguished Americans who 
d!ied prior to 1935. It does not incl/de the many distinguished Wei sh-Americans^of 
tite contemporary period, ^ty book liaTts some 254 additional Welsh-Americans, who I 
feel confident will be listed In thysupplanent to this distinguished scholarly work^ 
iihen they appear in the future. All in all thts constitutes some 574 Welsh -Americans 
|jf national .promi nance, and this Itfet is bound to grow in the years to come.' i 

But let us have a Ifaok at sonfe of the names of thisxAmerjcan Rijll of Honor: - 



/!,. / 



Thomas Jefferson , author of /the Declaration of Independence and 
President df the Unite/l States.. This name alone would be. 
enough to make most eihnic groups, feel extremely proud. 

James Monroe , President of the United States', son of Eliza Jones 
a distinguished Virginia Welsh family. 

Abraham Lincoln , Presldei/t of the United States^ a direct descen- 
— ^^nt through his mother of Evan ap Evan, one of the 

founders of our owrt Peonsy.l vania Gwenedd Welsh settTement. 

■.■./' ' . ■ . • ■ . •« ' ■ 

'Chief Justices of the Unlted S^tes, John Marshall and Charles Evans 

Hughes . . " / * ' ~ 

The diplomats. Gouverneur - Morris and Josef)h £. Davies . • 

United States Senators! Jgtnes J. Davis and Hubert H.* Humphrey . 
Generals Daniel Horga 



Armies, George C. 



and Gwilym Alexan 



> George Henry -Thomas , and General of the 
fershail i . 



industrial entreprenetir^, John Pierponf Morgan . Benjamin Fair! ess . 



fer Price. 



' Labor leaders, John , L 4 L'Cwis and William Green . 

' Authors, W1 1 11 am Dean 1 Bowel 1 s » Jack Lonclon. , ^Sinclair LewlSj . and 
'Ben Ames {Jm lams J \, 



l ERJC 



his own son, Jaclc 



Singers, Thomas L. Thyn^s , J^ss ThomaSj ou^ o^f| jAllen Jones . afnd 



Jones. 



r 



Actors , £ax Mi 11 and , Qlen \Ford , Myrna Loy . and^Bob Hope . 



I 
I 
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Plus: • 

■ * . . * . ■ 

• ^ Jefferson Davis , President' of the Confederacy.- 

Merewether lewis , the explorer. ^ < 

Robert Morris , financier of the American Revo1u.t1on. ~ ^ 
OJiver Evans , the inventor. 

Elihu Yale, benefactor ol^Yale University. ' . 

» I. ,. . .-. . . 1 1 - ... .1' . . ^-v 

George Jones , co-founder of America's gt?eatest newspaper,;: 
the New York Times . \ ii^X 

Frank Lloyd Wrigh't . the archite^. \ 5^ ' 

l Arthur Bowen Da vies , the painter. \; ' 

David jjark Gf'iff 1th , pioneer motion-picture producer \ f 

V ' lowen Thomas , the explorer and news comnentator. \ 

and Norman Thomas ,^the distinguished Socialist leader. V 

These are merely the names of some. of the distinguished Wei sh-Ameri cans with whom 
most Americans are .fanjiliar. But in a sense," they represent a crosS-sect^on of the 
Welsh contribution to American leadership. 22 • 

I am reminded of the eoirenent of the Welsh Baptist preacher: "Numbers or Spirit?" 
I submit ,->fiha't in this connection it was definitely a caise of "Spirit producing the 
Numbers!" 1 like to feel- it was the Welsh spirit and Welsh inherited traits that pro- 
tiuced so many people of national eminence. .And, I hope. It will be the Welsh spirit 
and .inherited traits that will continue to pr-oduce a great many more. 

However, there are probably^ pny among you who may not be too sure as to just 
what this Welsh spirit xneans. For these, may I. say" this: I wanted to honor it in 
connection with my book. I searched for a phras'e or slogan that migtit* define it 
brjefly and cogently. I found it in the motto qf the Welsh Gorsedd of the JBards. 
You will find this motto on the cover of tny book: "Y 6w1r yn Erbyn y Byd!" 
(translated: "The Truth Against the World 1") "* ; 

But possibTy, the greatest of the l^elsh-Amerlcans expressed It even better, \ 
when he recorded his thoughts on human freedom. You will find th^is famous state- \ 
men t engraved upon' the celling of his monumeot down in Washington. I quote it \ 
now: "I have sworn, upon the ^Itar of God, eternal hostility against every form of \ 
tyranny over the mind of manl" I believe that there was much of the Welsh spirit \ 
that did come through, when jfhomas Jefferson wrote these iwrtal words ba^k in . . 
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1. Unless otherwise indicated by way of a footnote, the great bulk of this paper ], 
• is based upon iny book: Hartmahn, Edward George. Americans frc rni Wales , ' / 
(Boston: Christopher Wishing House. 1967 L fassiwn . - . . 

•2. Ibid. , chapter III, passim; foe list; of colonial churches founded by the Welsh, 
see p. 169. > . . . • *v 

* . • ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ,■ 

3. Ibid . , chapter^ IV, pas si urn .. '. * ' y ' 

4. For distribution of the Welsh by state and county?, see Ibid . , pp. 94-96. 

5. Berthoff, Rowland Tappan. British Immigrants in' Industrial America , 1790-1950, 
{•Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press»T953) reprinted (New York: J; . 

. Russell & Russell, 1968). * ■ 
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6. Ibid. , p. 47. 

7. Ibid., p. 51. ; 

8. From. Eli .Bowen. edit.. The ciaal, Regions of Pennsylvania , Pottsville, 1848, • 
p. 48 <as quoted. Ijy Berthoff, British iTTWitirants . . . , p. 48. ) 

9- Berthoff , op>cit., p, 49. ' ' * * 
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■ . . \ • ■ , .... 
• ■ \ ■ . ■ ^ ' • ■ , 

* Long, long ago beyond the misty space 
. of twice a thousand years, 

V In Erih old there dwelt a mighty race, 

/ Taller than Roman spears i. ■ * 

• * tike oaks and towers they had a giant grace^ 
/ ' Were fleet as deers. 

With wind and wave they made their ^ 

hiding place, », * , 

. > . • These Western shepherd-se^rs. 

« • • * 

, Ossiajii Two ^thousand years:v0f mist and change * 
^ / Surround they name > " . 
' • , TKy Fenian. heroes now no longer range 

.The hills of fame. . . 

The very nantes of Finn and paul sound strange ._ 

V Yet thine jthe same J . - . • _ ■ 

By miscall 'd lake and desecrates grange ■ \' ' 
Remains and shall remain!* 

THE CELT * ' 

y ' ■ i Thomas O'Arcy McGee 

Poetry and music, the heritage of the Celt, the heritage of the Irish American, 
but what do we knqw of that heritage? . 

' Andrew Greeley, Director of the Center for the Study of American Pluralism at the. 
National Opinion Research Center believes that many ethnic groups, including the Irish 
have been strangled by afesjmllatioti to such a point that they m^ no longer have an 
ethnic identity. • But heVcbntinyei': ' , ' 

"Identification, heritage and culture apparently interrelate ^ 
in different ways at different times in the natural history ^ 
' of an ethnic group. Thus, the American' Irish whose ethnic 

. identification may b© somewhat weak and whose consciousness 
of ethnic heritage 1s weak, indeed, nonetheless display (Cul- 
tural traits that make thfem considerably different from other 
Americans whether the others be Protestant or their fellow ' 
■ fatholics."2 "".^ 

. V. . > 

Even if the American Irish are not completely accultura ted they are iri danger of 
. believing that their heritage consists of Saint Patrick's Day parades, mawkish Tin Pan 

A\l ley ballads and perhaps a penchant. for' a less regorpus ethic. 

.\. . ' J, ^ 

There is an Irish word "ducas"; freely tra^is la ted it means 'what is bred in the 

bone will ou.t'. There is much inarrow in -the bone, the marrow of Irish Hi story J and 
Irish-American History, the marrow a birthright that we should know about and learn 

' to cultivate. ' 

' EARLY IMMIGRATION ^ ' ' ' , ' 

Though it was in the fni(|dle of tha 19th <:entury that the Diaspora of the Irish 
people b6gan, Irishmen were Journeying to America long before that time. 

? ' Pre-Christian Irish legends repeatedly refer to "Enchanted Islands *to the West"', 
lying far out In the Ocea n . T ir Na Nog, "the land of the ever young "and Hy Brasil, 
.the Island of great desire^\~According to Irish tradition, St: Brendan the Navigator 

^ • ' 105- ' ' 
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sailed westward In search of new mission fields, a pilgrim venturi/ig forth seeking the 
"haute" martyrdome of separation from hone! and and kinSfdlk. We leave to others the • 
debate as to whether Brendan or any of his fbl lowers reached North America. The great 
naval historian, Samuel Eliot Mori SQn, tells us, ^'the Irish Monks certainly reached 
Iceland, probaWy Greenland and that it il at least possible that some of them washed 
upon the shores of North America. "3 V Mori son thinks it plausible that the legendary * 
account df- Brendan's trip contains the germ of a story of a voyeigfe- that -actually 
happened. However, even interpreting this story at face value does' not, according to 
Morison, give us any reason to think that he got Ipeyond the Azores. ^ Many ancient * 
chroniclers continued to refer to Hy Brasil lying west^ of Ireland, but no. further evidence 
of contact between nigdieval Ireland and Amer|fi# is found, . - t ' 

Moving forwarctffn time to another voyager, there have been* stdries that an- Irish- 
man, a native of Galway, was among Columbus* sailors. One source g^ves his ;iame as 
William Eris or Ayerg.T Stories persist in Galw^y that Columbus did indepd visit the 
city on his way to the New World and attended the church of St. Nicholas. > 

Whether these were the first Iri^sh Immigrants or not, I will leavQ to other re- 
jsearxhers. However, the latter, part of the 16th century , did find -Irishmen coming to 
America. That quaint English fdrm of land*redi5tribution known as plantation was 
beginning under the Tudors. Later in 1652 Oliver" Cronwell , Victorious in his campaigns 
1fi Ireland, began large-scale confication of Irish land.-^ Thousands of men and women 
-were transported as laborers Vo t her West Indies. Som'e of these Subsequently made their 
Way ta British colonies on the North American ma inland, 5 

." . ' .- /. , " ■ ' / - , . '.' ^ , / ■ 

So the Irish came as i,ndentured -servants, but toward the -close *df the century with 
the. increasing number of Irish Inmigrants, Colonies such as, Maryland, suspended for a 
time their further importation c\s. servants; and" in 1690 .tlie Council of Virginia decreed 
that "no more than twenty Irishmen were to be sold on-any one river". ^ We must point 
our that there* w6re settlers like Charles: Ca'rrolT yvho in 1688 was named Attorney General 
of Maryland. Carroll was the grandfather of Charles Carrot! of Carrollton, a s-igner of ' 
the Declara-tion of Wdepefidence and was the founder of one.of the most distinguished 
and prosperous iHsh American families of the Colonial era.' 

^ In the beginning of the eighteenth century conditions in Ireland again brought on- 
emigration. Protestants in Ulster wfere suffering- from harsh economic restrictions^ These 
relatively "New Irishmen" - Scotch Presbyterians who, had benefited from the Ulster 
plantations in the early part of the -seventeenth century began' to leave Ireland. for 
America. The first mass exodus came In 1717-1718 and ^in the late 172G's a second, 
heavier wave of emigration developed. ° ^ . \ 

The story of the so-called "Scotch Irish" in America is^well documented. I would \ 
reconmerid Henry Hones Ford's THE SCOTCH IRISH IN AMERICA (Princeton, New Jersey. Princeton 
University Press,' 191 5) reprinted by Arno Press in 1969.. . - ' 

I might note that 'Irishman' was. used to describe Ulster Protestants as well as 
Catholic Irish and that the term Scotch Irish was not known in- Northern Ireland. The 
sharp distinction <leveloped jn the United States in the latter half of the^ nineteenth 
century wh^'n the Scotch Irish sought to differentiate between the descendants of 
earlier inmigrants and the more receht arrivals*^ * V 

References to the distinction between Protestant and Catholic Irishmen in the * ■ 
Colonial period were rare. The charitaWe Irish Society of* Boston organized In .1737 
consisted original ly.^of Protectants and in its earlier days had both Protestant and 
Catholic pres,idents.* Thjs organization, th,e oldest Irish Society^-^ the United States ^ 
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had as'tts purpose "to aid upfortunate fellow countrymen, to cultivate a. spirit of unity 
and harmony among all Irishmen in Massachusetts Colony and their descendants apd to 
advahce their Interest socially and morally".^ ^ * - * . "H 

Ais negro slavery Increased in the colonies the lot of the 'indentured servant, de-r 
terlorated. Indentured servants whose tiini of service was limited, were forked to 
the utmost by their inasters. Many ran away l3ut wer? usually returned. The following 
ppem was an "advertisement for a runaway servant fropi the Maryland Gazette of March 16, 1769: 

Last Wednesday noon, B^t V^ak of day * . . 

' From Philadel^Jhia ran away / * 

* • Ah Irishman named John McKebghn,* » 

\, V To fraud and Imposition prone; 
] About five feet, five inches high * * * 

Can curse. and swear as Veil ai )ie; 

. How old he' is I can't engage, * *~ ^ 

[ ^ut forty-'five is near hi^ age; 
He came as all reports agree 
- From Belfast town in sixty three. \ !. 
On board the Cull oden, a ship 
' ^ Commanded by McLean, that trip; 

Speaks like a> Scotchman, very-troaa. 
Is round shouldered and meager- jawed; * 
Has thick, short. hair of sandy hue. 

Breeches and hose of maz-reen blue ^ ' 
Ofxlightish' cloth an outside vest, ' * . 

In which he commonly is dressed; 

Inside of which |jyo more I've seen \ 
One flannel, th'^^^ther coarse *nankeen* ' 



He stole, and from iny house conveyed 
A man'S'blue coat of bear-skirt stuff, 
J. ' (Nor had the villan yet enough); <C 
■ Some chiiltz (»tKe ground was pompadour) 

I lately purchased in 'a store, , 
Besides a pair of blue ribbed hose. ' 
, ^ Which he has on as I suppose, ' * ^ 

He oft In conversation chatters 
Of scripture and reWgious matters, 
. And fain would to the world impart ^ 
• That virtDe lodges in his heart; 

■ But take the- rougue /-ftom stem to stern. * . ' . ' 

the hippocrite you'll soon discern - ^ . ' 

And find (though' his deportment's civil). 
, . A saint without, within a devil ' ' 

Whoe'er secures said John McKeoghn; 
A (Provided I should get my ovin) , 
^ . Shall have from me in casjh paid down, ^. 
Five dollar bills and half a. crown... '1 

« - 

The Colonial Irish played a visible part in Am'erican affairs. In 1771 The 
Pennsylvania Packet commenced publication. At first a weekly, in J784 it became the^ 
first daily newspaper published' in the United States. "Its owner John Ounlap came to* 
America from County 'Tyro.ne in 1757 and in. 1776, as Printer to the Cgntinental Congress 
printed the first copies o,f the Declaration of Independence. '2 Irish Catholics though - 
few in tiumber were among the leaders- on the military side of the Revo'lutionary War. • 
The most significant was John Barry who left County Wexford at th^ age of fourteen and 
at the time of the outbreak of the war was a merchant Captain' in Philadelphia. "He 
was the first naval Cowiander commissioned by Congress. He has been called "the father 
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of the Amer^an Navy."^^ Other military men d;*scendants of the "Wild Gees^", thos6 
Irishmen who fl fid /their honwland and /Scattered to the. wind to fight In and, lead armies 
ftihroughput Europe and South America,, fbughtr In the war^ and when the Declaration, of . 
' Independence was signed in Phnadelphfa, July 4, 177€f, Irish-born signers were Matthew • 
Thornton of. New Hampshire, George Taylor of Pennsylvania .arid James Smith of Pennsylvania. 
' Signers of Irish origin Included Edward llutledge, Thomas Lynch, Thomas McKean, George* 
Read, and Charles Carroll.'^ . ^ 7 

s In. nso immigration from Ulster revived anci i^j- 1788 the. Irish go^ernmtent banned 
the emigraxiqn' of skilled; artisans. In a , fuytheV attempt to stop this loss of needed 
work^r& Passenger Act of 1803 which reduced f^he number of emigrants a ship could carry. '5 

• 5|n), th^ Irish came. . • • , 

' n>in 1798 another Irish revolt failed and in jits -aftermath came the first of the long 
line of Irish revolutionaries, botti.Cathplicy and Protestant who were t6.pl ay their part 
In the history of two countries. 

By 1800 large numbers of Irish lived in New York aQwl Phijadelphia, thpugh there 
were some -like Thomas Moore ^ho viewed America through ari unsympathetic' 

\ . "ATone by th? Schuylkill the wanderer roved, 

-ano^sweet were the flowery bank's to his eye . .* i,. , 
Take Christians, Mohawks, danocrats and all 
From the savage, whether slav'd or free, . • . 
,1 To man the civilized^, less tame than he, ^ 

Tls one dull chaps, one Infertile ?trife •. • . 

,' Betwixt half-polished and the half -barbarous life, - ' 

/' t Where every gill the ancient world could brew . ^. " . 

^ ^ « Is mixed -with every grossness of the new. "^6 .. ; " 

Anot^e^* visitor was Theobald Wolfe Tone who pame to Philfidelphia in 1796. He ■ . 
planned to negotiate with Fr^ench Revolutionifes for aid but left ^because he feared- 
English ageljts. Thus some men viewed America and left It, but other men stayed. One 
United -Irish refugee'was Thomas O'Connor who 'In iSlO founded the SHAMROCK or HIBERNIAN 
.CHRONICLE;, the first Irish- American newspaper. / , • 

/ The War Of 1812 effectively halted Immigration, a few Irishmen may have come over 
. but most waited untfl peace was declared. . In 1814 the Irish' Emigrant Society was 
founded in New York City by Dr. Robert Hogan, President of the Friendly Sons of 'St." 
Patrick. Its purpose was to, aid new arrivals ffofn Ireland and protect them from ex- 
ploitation.''. This was something which was greatly needed. - ' , 

■ . ■ * _ ■ . . ' . _ 

With the westward movement of the- American nation and* the beginnings, of indus- 
. trial Izati on, the Irish immigrant found renewed opportunity to work for a new life. On 
.L^uly 4, 1817 work commenced on the Erie CanaT. At the;t1me of its comp-letion in.l825r 
it was the largest Sanal in the worl,d. -It stretched from the Hudson River, north .of 
Troy, westward to* Buffalar^363' miles. Jh^e miles were won through swamplands which 
claimed many lives from malaH a', many Irish lives. The Irish imnigrant played a vital 
part in the. buildfng of the Erie Canal. In fact, the Irishman until the latter half of 
the nineteenth century provided most of the cheap, i^ski lied labor for bullying America's 
vro^s, canals, and railroads. Except for-the early southern Jobs they were responsible 

* for digging all the American canals .constructed before the Civil War. ^8 , 

. . . , ' . », ^ - ' ' ' 

Between 1820 and 1830 more than 50,000 Irish immigrants entered the Un1,teif States. 
Many "native Americans" were beginning to see a threat 1n this tide of inmigration. 
'^^^ Howeypi^, Mathew Carey, who had come to tj te Un ited States from Ireland . i^i 1784 and who 
had embarked oa a long career as journaTTSTT author, and economic theorist, felt 
Y fferently. In July T828 fie published a tract concierning t|ie need of the poorer Irish 
y>IL enigrnie,. .Thl^ Is some of What he has to say: lO^ 
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■ - ^. ".The dls^essed situation of the Irish Nation ^ - 
particulaJrTy the working classes is well, known . " 

' and has ekcited the sympathy of the humane andj| . • 

benevolent' in this couhtry. ' ; * w ■ * 

, >Pcftatoes.constitute 'three-fourths of the - 
' sustenance 6f nine-tenths .01^ thei laboring, qlasses - 

in Ireland.' A failure of the crop ^jroda^es famine - ' 
• s . " ; > and this sometjraes carries^ o1^ thousands and ten? of 

' • .^'^ . - thousands. ^ . * . ' i ' • ' • * 

. . ^ - X On the'othejrheincl, the piM)lic works of ^he ' i 

> - ' V Oni ted States suffer great disadvantage from ' | 

- a deficiency of laborers, of whom 30,000 would be - . ' > ■ ^ - 

. . ''able to prjoduce immediate employment .in this • . 
f country, and' wages to which they could never in *. 

^ * Vthe wildest range of their imagination^ h^^^ 

\ ; , ,;;to aspire to in tlieir own country."'^ ' ' . 

• Me further proposed that' agents be dispatched to Ireland to procure suitable can- 
didates 1;qr immigration. He was sure that financial renumeration would come to both 
'. .acjent and emigrant.' , ' 0 

.,' ' IrfiietJier'they were spurred on by n^n like Carey or the search for 'El Dorado' or* 
whethenthey wet'e fleeing from intolerable conditions in Ireland, the Irish continued ' 
to stream to America, .Indeed, most needed no enticement to emigrate. because conditions 
V in Ireland pfovided reason enough. In 1829 the "British Parliament passed a bill, ^ 
nominally conceriied with Irish voting qualifications. Popularly known as the "dis-- . 
franchisement a'ct" ft abolished the forty-shilling' freeholder as/ an elector by raising . 
the qualification to ten pounds. This was the official jnswM/to the revolt of the . 

' Irish voter whb inVthe previous year helped Danifel O'CbhneVrs drive for Catholic , 
Emancipation succeed. The outcome of the Act of 1829 was a consolidation or' "cl earing 
of parcels of land inlo . larger holdings. ^' No provisions had to be nade for the disr , * 

. possessed. 'A few*became*tenants, some settled wasteland- and still others joined the 
* ranks of the: "Tavel.irig People". These evictions- did not constitute an important cause 
of emigr&l;ion. s1nJe the dispossed had no^raoney for such a move. Some landlords how- 
ever, provided passage for their tenants. Prior. to^the Great Famine this assistance ,r 

. was 'local and not extensive. i * * /'* * . 

■ Coupled with the "clearing^' • of the estates engendered by the Act of 1829, were v*. 
the potato famines which struck in 1800. 1816.-1817, and 1822. Usually the failure of 
the potato crop was partial and was for Oner season only. These were warning signals. 
Ignored with the' next good harvest.' * 

\ '■ ■ t . ... 

In response to an earlier crisis, a scheme oi^ controlled and assisted,emigration 
■ 'had been organized in 1823 by the colonial office. Fi^e hundred sett! er^^ere conveyed, 
~^o"Canada •atTJublte expeTise* Thrs wa? something cfV^tiCcess. So a seco^ and larger ' 



contingent of 2,0Qb went out in 1825. Many proved unfit for frontier life and a con- 
siderable portlQD having received passage across the Atlantic slipped over into the 
United States.. 21 ^ I \ - 

/The crop failure of 1822 arid resultant famine in the south and northwest of Ireland 
' was4he eventful engine which set in motion the nineteenth century migration of the 
Catholic Irish, the previously mentioned government-assisted migration opened the eyes- 
of the peasants of the South of Ireland to the advantages" of immigratiort and it was 
estimated that for evpiry thousand assisted by the government, two thousand would follow 
voluntarily. 22 : • 
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In the period TOO to i835» the Catholic Irish emigration to Br^ltiSh 
North America annuai-ly exceeded that to the United States for the compel! ing reason 
that passage was much cheaper . They- sal Ted on the timber boats WhIcfv'pTled their way 
between Canada and Ireland at cheaper, fare because they represented cargo gain to the ^ 
shippers. These companies were permitted to carry more passengprs per registration 
and superfielaT dfeck space than the -American Congress tolerated. 23 Canada was not the 
jehd of the' line, however. It Was simply the backdoor to , the United States for many 
emigrants. I ^ ^ ) 

By iteo there was 150,000 Irish Catholics In New York alone and native hostility 
toward new Immigrant groups became primarily anti-Catholic,M||> just anti-foreign. Small 
natlvist parties emerged 'In New York and elsewhere.' ^iotsroloodshed and the burning 
of churches were common In New York and Philadelphia. 2^ ' 

On August 11, 1834 the UrsuTlne Covent in Charles town, Massachusetts was burned. 
From' the Boston ConmerfelaT Gazette, August 13, T843: " 

"Fears were entertained yesterday that' , " , 

there would be fresh' disturbances last 
■ - v ^ eve^^^^^ It was reported ^ that the Irish 

laborers on the Worcester i Lowell and > 
Providence Railroad were on theirway 
' ' to the city in great numbers for the 

purpose of aiding their Irish brethren 

In avenging; the insult that was offered ^ ^ 

-V » to. them by the destruction of the <. s 

f Catholic seminary at Charlestown. It ^ , . 
, Is true we believe that sevjeral "hundred of ' . \ 

these labourers arrived in this city last , 
evening; But we have heard of no a^ts of • . ' 

r V violence on their part or from any other • . ' 

, - quarter,. "25 - . • ■ 

The anti^Catholic, and- ant1-fore1gn feeling in the .United States waa stimulate-by ^ 
the Increased Irish immigration and competitlpn in the job market 4nd it was just ' 
beginning. Respectable mlnistecs and civic leaders endorsed ths publication of the 
AWFUL DISCLOSURES QF MARIA MONK. This book', the alleged memoirs of. a nun was- a run- 
away bestseller and produced a sequel, FURTHER DISCLOSURES in 1836, 

These fictlous accounts painted a picture of the "colorful depravities" of convent 
life. The so-called author had, In fact', never been in a convent, instead she had been 
Irt a Catholic asylum for delinquent girlsi. She gave birth to two fatherless children 
and after being cheated by heV* respet'table defenders descended fnto obscurity. Years 
jiater she was arrested for being a pickpocket and died In prison. , 

• '* But the book outlived its author and Vas used again in 1928 in the campaign against 
Al Sm-fth and was the classic example of this genre of antl-Cathol ie literature. 

* 

' In 1844 anti -Catholic riots erupted In Philadelphia, groWlfig out'of several tension 
producing influences. The An^ri can Protestant Assocl&ti'on was formed in Philadelphia 
in 1842 with 100 charter ministers at its head. It carpied out a campaign, against 
Catholicism and served as one of the inspiration, for the 'Native American (Natlvist) 
or Know-Nothing party. In 1842 Archbishop Francis P. ^-Kenrick started a further con- 
troversy by his efforts to prevent Public schools froqi requiring Qalholltf children to 
read the King James version of the Bible. On May 6, 1844, a Protestant meeting in 
Kensington provoked a riot and bloodshed that lasted for three days and in which two 
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Catholic churches were destroyed arid sixteen people were killed. There is convi4icing 
evidence that tbesp riots were , essentially a clash between Iri$h Pr^^testants and^Irish 
Catholics.26 / . . - , _ 7 / ■ ^ • 

Orestes Bownson was the first native Protestant; intellectual to be. converted jfco 
Catholicism.. This occurred 1n 1844 and -of course it affected his fittltude towartl ttte 
Nativist movement of the tinijg. In Brownson's Qdarterly Rev«|^w of. January 1845 he 
spoke against Native Americanism: ' . 

"Here all parti tlon-wallte -which make enemiej 
' , ' . of different races and rations were to be 
broken down; all senseles'i and mi schevious 
distinctions of rank and caste were to be / . % 
, ' ^ discarded: and every man -no matter where. 
■ * ' born, in what language trained or faitiv 

• baptized, was to be regarded as man - as nothing .y 
morar,' as nothing less.* Here, we were to found 
not a- Republic of Englishmen, of Frftnchmeh, of , 
Dutchmen, of Irishmen, but of men; and td make,' . 
tKe Word American mean* not a man born on this [ , 
soil or on that but' a free and accepted member 
. of the grand republic of men. Such ts what we 

^ .'have r^egarded as the principle and the dfestiny of- 
this new world and with- this we need say Native 
Americanism is directly at war. Native lAmeri<:an4sm 
. is a retrograde st§p."27 

Despite these thoughtful sentiments, nativism continued as a powerful movement until 
the Civil War, fueled by economic conditions and increasing Irish immigration figures: 

1843....'.... ...23,597 • ' » . 

' 1844... « ..37,569 . . * 

1845.. ......50,207 - 

1846.. ...................... ..68,0232s . • ^ 

How could. t|ey afford to come? As we have mentioned previously, the British govern- 
ment financed two small expeditions to Canada, and landlord assisted emigration prior 
to the famine was spotty. It was simply a case of the poor aiding the poor both in^ , 
Ireland and in the United States. ^ - , 

■ if . ' 

Mathew Carey iri a series of public letters to Bishop John Hughes of New York in , * 
1838 praised the Catholic Irish for "the extraordinary and almost incredible sacrifices 
made in the shape of remittances". In' 1829 a series of remittance business was ^organized 
usually in connection with a steam ship company, to facilitate sending money overseas. 
Carey surveyed these houses to ascertain remittance, figures. ^ He received y^plies from 
only five, yet these five revealed that they had transmitted to Ireland * ' 
in 1835 and 1836 the sum of $314,975 in small drafts. The New York house. of Abraham 
Bell and Company added that from 1830 to 1837 it had remitted no less- than $354,933. \ 
Roche Brothers and Company, a New York Irish-American firm Vhich delt almost ejdysively 
with the Catholic Irish informed f^. Carey that in 1836 and 1837 it has remitted a 
total sum, in smalTdrafts, of $281, 485 to Ireland. On the Basis- of these collective 
figures, $800,000 was remitted fay the Catholic Irish in America for the period covered. 
These suins were sent ^by laboring men earning from $.75 to $1.25 a day, when they could 
'get work, and female domestic servants earning $1.25. a week. Remittances increased 
anr^ally from T837 on, until in ,1846 the first full famine year in Ireland, Jacob Harvey 

:c, ■ ■ ■ ' 
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of "New Yorlj P'laced the figure ai $1,001,650. 'beginning in1848, the British Colonial 
land and |nii§ration Commission annually published figures of Irish remittances 
"cpnfessMly irap^rfect'\ ^ The SUPS were ini^ * * '/ ' 

^ / ' $2,300,000 inl848 ' . 
/ ,$2,700,000 in 1849 - ' ' 

/ ' $4,785,000 fn 1850 ; \ 

$4,995,000 In 1851 ■ . ' " 

$7,020,000 in 1§52 

$7,195,000 in -1853 • 
$8,650,000 in 1854/ J * . * . 




^After 1854 with better conditions in Ireland, remittances leveled off to, 
^4.000,000 to $5,000,000 in 1855 and 1856 and then to $2.000.600 to $3 ,000 ,000 j'n 1857^ 
1858; 1§59, and 1$61 and they declined to $1 ,870,305 in the first year of the Civil - 
War. From 1848 to 1861 inclusive,>irisK emigrants remitted the breath-taking known ' 
sum of $59»236»555 tp their native land. John F. Maguire, an Irish journalist, after 
talking to American bank^rsithat the famjne emigrants had In tw^ty yeags sent $120,000,000; 
/ to pay emigrant passages aha support parents and relatives In Ireland/^ , * # 

/. This from the supposedly improvident and Indolent Catholic Irish. /Small wonder 
that the phrase "a letter f^rom Amei^lca'' is, used to denote gtfod news or gopd f^^ 
in Ireland even today. ~ . , ' * # 

I have'dlgressed a bit into the story of Irish remittances, but I felt that It ^ 
was/important to point out this admirable record of the Irish emigrant's we come to . 
what Js probably the most cataclysmic event 1n Irish history. ' 

"The famine is the ^rei^t^dividlng-^line in modern Irish history. ..there was & change 1 
^ y\ the character of the people. After the famine one sehses a new, quality, something . ' 
gr*1imier and tougher among the survivors and thei^ pbildren. The political consequences 
of this were not to be felt '^n- full for another generation until the children who 
experienced ^he famine and. Immediate post-famine years hacl reached maturity in Ireland 
and In Apieri'ca," The great new factor in Irtsh politics was to be the growth of this 
new Irish community in America'. This new factor V)fas to bring about > great weakening 
of England's^ contro-l over Ireland. Fron] now 'on, as an Engl ish Home Secretary was to 
compjlain in the stonny, 18^0' s,> an important section of the perennially rebellious. 
Irish nation was "out of reach". 3Q \ . 

THE GREAT FAMINE ; . - ' \ - ^ 

"The potato of th6 mid-nineteenth cefitury, not'yet even- partially immunised against 
disease by scientific breeding, was singularly liable to. failure. TWehty four^fai lures 
' of -*fche potato* crop were 1 isted' b/ the 'Census of I'reTandXonwiss toners of 1851 . In 
1728 theVe had been such a scarcity that on the 26th of February there was a great 
rising of the- populace" of Cork; in 1739 the crop was utterly destroyed; and in 1740^ • 
entire failure was reportedi^ in 1770 the crop-largely failed owing toxcurl; 1800 brought 
another general* failure; In 1807 half the crop was lost through frost. Xn 1821 ^and 
1822 the potato failed completely in Munster and CtSnnaught; distress horrible beyond . 
description was reported in the near Skibbereen... .1830 and 1831 were years of failure* 
., in Mayo, Donegal and Galway; in 1832, 1833, 1834^ arid 1836 a large nufuber of districts 
suffered serious loss from dry rot and the curl ; in 1835 the potato failed in Ulster, 
'and 1336 arid 1837 brought extensive failures throughout Ireland. In 1839 failure was 
a^iln universal throughoyt Ireland from Bantry Bay to Lough Scully; famine conditions 
followed. In 1841 the potato cro|) failed |n manu districts and in 1844 the e^rly crop 
i ns widely lost. In 1845 the possibility of yet another -failure caused no particular 
ERiCann."31 . . . ' 
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' Until jJBy of 184^' tilings looked 
bl ight began to .appear . on the Isle of 



I 



.™ri<ably wel 1 .theri /di s^qui etthg /rfeports of 
f^hr^nd ij> -EngTand/ be .a ' 

disaster^for Ireland* and it was, for/tartiine walked the ta^d., , ; \,f / ^ ; ^ ' 

.h'deep into ^iffsh history. ' Tq/ understand Jiow th^ 
1,e cr^p of thi 'tihnd, c6u;ld tJr;*iig a. pQunt^^^ 

IstOry... ■ / ' /i;:;'^'^ -7 f ■ 



' The roots of the famine 
failure 01" a crop, albeit the . 
disaster we must logk ^into Iri>fb History 



the Leabhor Gabhaia tireann - ine hook ot invasions- cpoc wu trawj^ ^t*^ ^anj Tijim»ui v».iw. 
of Erie, the Tuatha De/D^iiann, and. the .f^ir^Bholg. PMapS; thes^ were trul»y the stone- ^ 
age custodians oil th8<riiysteriou^ stone fortres^s and bu^el inoUnds wh dot the land. 



The three son/ of Mileadli of Spain conquered 'the Xan^ a^^^ ^^"^ of Alexander 

the Great and froir these sons Heremon, Heber and Ir ar^ descended all the royal elans v * 
of later Ireland. In 350 BC the Celts.; came upon the* -scene probably from Spain and - • 
became the masters of Ireland imposing. upon it their ajjoi re, language and law;. . 

' Ireland/ias never conquered by the Romans so 'her Celtic culture remained inmune from 
atta'ck-unti? long after Christianity came to the* land. The learned traditions were 
held intact, and in effect. Christianity was welded to these traditions. St. Columba in 
fact urg^ that the ancient druidic order of bards the Pllid be admitted into the fir;5me- 
work of /Christianity. This not only strengthened the chruch but insured the preservation 
of tHeVoral traditions^ the legends and the poems for anptfier thousand years. ^ 

/Some looked upon the union somewhat sadiyi tiowever, as we see from this poetical * .'. 
meejKing.of St. Patrick and Ossian one of the heroes of the Fianna: . , * • 



Patrick, you chatter-too loud ' r » 
And lift your crozler too high J 

Your st^ck , would be kindling soon , , 

If iT\y son Osgar stood by. ^ ^ t i 

■ . ' ■'■ t- . 

If my son Osgar and God • 

Wrestled it out ort the hill' 

And I saw Osgar go down 

.1 vould say^your God fought; well, 

But how could the Lord your praise . . 
Or his mild priests singing a tune ■ 
Be better^than Flonn the Swordsman, 
Generous, faultless Fionn? 

Patrick, ask of your Sod 
Does he remember their might 
Or has he seen east or west 
Better men In a flight? 

Or known in his own land, r 
f Above the stars and the moon, 
For wisdom, courage, and^strength. 
A man the like of Fionn?'''^ v . 

' « THE WARRIOR 
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Anonymous (14th Century) 
Tran^.-by Fran^ O'Connor 

to 



Apattick ani PatrtcR^s God prevailed and the Fiorina slipped back Into the mist ^bf 
tfine. We can fir^d them, htever, in thereat Irish\$aga$ atong ^ith Cu Chulaih, Madhbk, 
Deidrf and th§ 50^^^^ - 

' '*Tbei^ is no.4uesti6n as to the' role of Christianity s(nd the influence of. Irish 
/^loriasticism* The'mbnaitic establishment iere t>ie cities , of Ireland a»d t^^^ 

■ • uni versttiieiis ^f Europe; ^ccl jeii asti cal ' f bundati ons such as filendaTqugrt , Monas terfaoi se : 

■ and-^;;-Qnitacroi.s-;i-'^;'' • ■■"^■■■'■■^ , ^^.v'v^• ' ' ^' C^ ; , ■ 

/ 'In a (Ijum water's land, a land 0f roses » ^ 

Stands St. Kleran's City fair; : ♦ 

And the warriors of Erin jn their famous . . ; * , 

genera ti.ojfis . 

Slumber there"33 ^^^^ CUONMACROISE / , . T ' - - 

- (from the Irish) Thoinas Wi,lliam Rol If ston ; * ; . 



The fervor of tfie Irish Monk was not to be bounded by the geographic limitations 
of- his small island. A From 500-800 AD the monks, traveled throughout western Europe 
brining a tradition etf holiness and learning that is still honored. It is-s^id that / 
these jnonks kept alight the fire of learning through the Dark Ages. 

' ■ ■ ■ ' . ' . - ■ ■ 

Their establishments in Ireland were tempting targets fdr invaders and so the stage 
was neatly set for thbse sea-men who became feared raiders In the eight century - tlie 
Vikings. . I ? 

■ ■ "Fierce fs the wind tonight - • 

It ploughs up the white hair of the sea 
. . I have, no-fear that the Viking hosts 

Will come over the water to me. '.'34 * 

f * ' THE VIKING TERROR - ' , 

N ■■ y (7th oV- 8th Century, \ , . 

' ■ ■ ' trans. F.N. Robinson); 

' If they did not comfe that night, they came many times afterward. Attracted by the 
wealth of the monasteries, they plundered and ravaged them steadily. They began to 
•establish settlements on the coastlines. These grew into the first -Irish cities^ The 
power of the Scandinavians 'rose and they attempted to subdue all of Ireland. , • 

• In 1002 Brian Boru became the first hftgh King of Ireland and in 1014 at the 
Battle of Clontarf he deafeated the Nej^semen, thus effectively ending Viking power In 
Ireland. While victorious J n. battle, he lost his life. With Brian's death the herpic era 
of Gaelic independence ^nded. . ' • , * 

. « . ' ' ■' • •' ■ . ' " * 

"there was a period or relative calm; although the Vtkings were still powerfuU 

Ireland began to work its way upon them. They. intermarried, became Christian and added 
their strong blood to the rage. ' , * 

A group of conquer'ing warrior's of Hormandy had taken tlie erovin of England by force. 
In 1166, Dermot MacMurrough in need of allies to restore him to his Irish lands approached 
Henry II a^d his barons with an appeal for aid. Some years before this Pople Adrian IV, 
the only English Pope, wishing to "cure the ills of the Irish church" had Issued a bull 
authorising the King Henry to take possessioR of Ireland to aid their -King, and their own 
purs6s, Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembrokit, known by the name of Strongbow and his knights 
undertook an invasion of Ireland. King H^ry. himself landed s^Water.ford in 1171 to 
establish English soverignity over Ireland and to accept the submission of the native chiefs 

IMC . . . " 
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"This Is. the cournj^^'of the Norman ^tow . 
The graceless k^^. the bleak and slitted , 
V, yhere fear 4fiVe iomfort cut; straw on the ^ . ■ ^ 

vWas prfcW W conquering sec . . 

Th^y tame and won , I and there for centuries - • 

. Stood to their armi; the face grew bleak .and lenfcjtherfed • : * 

Sang of the s£rangars and the towers they ^Ltrengthened 

Ragweed and* thistle! hold the Norman field • ^ 
And cows the hall wipre Gaelic never rang 

Melodiously to harp or spinning wheel , ; . - - 

Their songs are spelt now with the yoice that sang; 

And lost their coriq jest. This soft land quietly. 
^ ^n§ulfjscl them lTke ]the..Saxon and tbe Dane - 
. " But kept the jutted j^row, the slitted eye; , / ' ^ . . 

, ■ - Orfly. the. faces and the names remafin". 35 v ;. \ • 

V . ' • A WARNING TO CONQUERORS 

■y-^] , , Donagh MacDonagh 

In time, the, Normans like the- Norsemen before them became "Hibernis', ips'is 
Hibern^oris" (more -Irish than -the Irish). Attempts were made by ^ritish rulers to keep 
the English and the Irish people apart ^ One.' such attwt resulted In that -Uw known as 
the "Statute bf Kilkenny". ^ : \- : ^ 

, ■ . ■* ■■ ■ i , ■ _ ■ : ■ ■ ■■■ '■ . 

■■ • . . t ■ . • ., , ^ . . 

' "According to this law, intermarriage, fosterage, gossipred, traffic 
and close relations .of any kind with the Irish were forbiddeft as high, treason: 
punishment, death, " , 

If any.«raart took a nan« after the Irish fashion, us6d the Irish language , ^ 
" or dress, rode without a saddle or adopted any other frish custom,^ all his lands 
• and houses were forfeited... The Irish living among, the Engl i shy were forbidden to 
^ use the Irish language undeir the same penalty. * • 

No'Englishmeil was to make war oh the Irish without the special perntission-of 
the government, who would carry on all such wars, ;so that, as the Act' expresses it: 
the -Irish enemies shall not be admitted to peace until they be finally destroyed or 
. sha^ll inake. restitution fully of the costs and charges of the war. "36 . 

The law was found to be impracticable, the Irish and English carried on as before. 

~ — ~Up to the nsth cehtQry, Ireland Irad, to an;extent,-Bbsor:bed1terHnvader$; her native 
rulers were 'disorganized but even though her lands had been usurped her people were not. 
truly oppressed. Then the Tudors'took Ireland in hand. The Englfsh were not that far 
removed frm the racial strains of the Irish, but Henry VIII's break with.Rcmie and his 
subsequent usurption of Church lands made the struggle a religious one, and it has 
remained fo this day that English Protestant and Irish Catholic are natural opponents. 
Extensive 'plantation of IrelarKl beg^n under the Tudors and Catholic Mary was even wbrse 
than her father, Henry. • ' , " ' . 

.Elizabeth I sought her way by force of arms. ShiVjvefi- to crush the l^st of the 
GaeTit Chiefs,4iugh O'Nein, Earl of Tyrone and' Red Hugh O'Donnell, Earl of Tirconnell . 
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This war lasted nine years and when at last 0' Neil! .and 'O'Donnell were routed on Christmas 
Eve 1601 and fled to Europe in what ^as been called^'The flight ;of the Earls", Gaelic 
Ireland was dead and Catholic Ireland'took its place. ' ^ - ; 

"Tills night sees Eire desolate! ' * ^ 

. V Her Chiefs ar^.cast oiH of their st^te, . < 

' . Her»inen; her ma^ds weep to see . ^ , . . " 

• ' V , ^ Her desolate that s4iould peopled be - ; ' ' 

* Her Chiefs are gone. There's none to bear v " 
V ^* "Her cross or "lift her long despair; ' , ' 

^ The grieving lords' take ship. With these 
' Our very souls pass overseas''^? • 

... ' .'desolation; ; • - ; 

- ; l', . Trans, from Irish tJy Rooin Flower 

. The Seventeenth Century proved blacker still for Ireland. James.I left w'ith the * 
Irish problem, solved it by creating the enduring Irish problem, the Ulster settTeinen,t. 
The confiscated lands of the Ulster Chiefs and rebels were pUnted with English and , 
Scottish settler^.* • . - ' ;* 

' IrS 1641 there was a rebellion in' Ulster which served as the excuse for the • 
Croinw^llian campaigns in^Ireland. Cromwe.lV lanct^d in 1649 and proceeded to Orogheda 
where he massacered the garrison, clergy, and civilians.. He then turned south and re- 
peated the slaughter at Wex-fprd garrison. The victory of the English Pari iamen/jary forces 

was followed by the Cromwell tart confiscation. 

■ « ■ ♦j- , , ^ .. t ^ . ... 

Oliver Crotawell. can easily te described- as the first parcticioner of genocide In 
mod^n history. In the decad,e of Cf-omwell 's .Invas ion more than half the population of 
Ireland.died - about three. quarters of a million people, scmewhat less, be it noted, than 
the number that died in the Great famine two centuries later. 3° - ' - 

Under, the Cromwellian settlement all of Ireland was forfeit. The lands pf Catholics 
in Ulster, Lei nster and Munster were'planted with Protestants;" Catholics were trans- 
planted to the prov-incfe of Connach't, ^ wild and linfer-tile . land . (thus ,the ^^hrase 'To hell 
or Connacht'). During this time the Catholic Clergy were 'repressed and'hun?fed.'*'?\ bounty. ' 
"of. five pounds wai placed upon them, the same as,that upon the head of a.w^lf . 

J The Irish affectipn for the Stuart Kings had always caused them grief, and James rll 
was no exception to this. In an attempt to regain his throne James made'Mreland his , 
battlefield and brought to it the disasterou? Will i ami te War, 1$89V1691. Thus the 
Orangeman's daMing King Billy (William of Orange) defeated James ' \forces at the Boyne and 
at Aughrim and Ireland's fate was sealed. Patrick Sarsfleld the venerated Irish Coiranander 
at Limerick surrendered and with his men set sail for the continent, ^Again, the ablest men 

-of -the T and, both Catholic and Protestaat Md to flee - and these were "tm Wild Seese". 

There Was nowvisited upon the Irish one of the most vicious documents In the history 
of man'^^The l^enal Code. Edmund Burke characterized it: "A machiire of wise. and elaborate 
:>contrivance,-and as well fitted for the repression, improverishment and degradation of a 
people and the debasement in them of human nature as ever proceedetl from the perverted 
Ingenuity of man ".39 The Code was begun in the reign of William; mads ferocious under 

Anne and continued under'the first two Georges. - i ■ 

• • ■ ■ > ( . . . ■ 

The Treaty of Limerick had promised to resjtore a degree of religious freedom to the 
Irish Catholic. This treaty was violated by the' English government and th^ enacted the 
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iMnal Laws which provided ^ng other thfngs that: - . ♦ - 

• . ' ■ •" , ^ ■ ■ ■ ■■ , '■ . • . . 

- The Irish Catholic was forbidden the exercise of his - 

religion 

■ ^- . . ' • ' a' ■ . ■. 

' He was forbidden to enter a profession . * . ^ * . . 

: \ ■■ ^ . ■ :*J • ■ 

He was forbidden to vote . * i • ' - 

V He was forbidden to hold public office , v. * 

' >: Hfe was ^ 

He was forbidden to own a horse of "^reatef value 
A - than five pounds, • . ^ ~ ' ' 

w .^Br was forbidden to pur(^hase land n 

i, ' He was forbidden to 'lease la^cf* for more than 30 years . . 

He was forbiddei),.to>buy' land from a Protestant » 

■ ■•• ■ , . •■ : ■ . ■ ^ ■ • 

He was forbiddeit to inherit land from a Protestant 

- He was forbidden to rent aYiy land that was worth * ; * 
. more than thirty shillings a year ' ) ■ 

He was forbidden to reap ^rom his land any - ' ' ' \ 
^- profit exceeding a third of the. rent. * -I . 

A Catholic ownfer of Hnd was prohibited from bequeathing it was he pledsed. It must 
be divided among his sons in equal shares, but if the eldest son c^dppted.the Protestant*, 
religion he became sole owner and could in effect disinherit the j'ather. . 

■■ ■ ' . ■ - 

He could not himself educate his child or send him ' , . 

abroad,^0 . ; ^ ^ . , , ( 

. ■ . • ■ ' • . . ■ • ■ •■ ■ 

The priest and the teaclier were hunted Creatures., There developed" tnroughout the " 

country the so-ca^l led "Hedge School>s"' - clandestine academies perhaps 1-Uerally behind 
hedges where teachers risked all to -educate" Catholic youths. ^ -.^^ 

In the. eighteenth century, Catholic Ireland went underground, fhat "Hidden Ireland" 
that Daniel Corkery describes so eloquently.** Pressure within the country came from 
Protestant as well *s Catholic, and America began it^-^hay^ her part in the story, • 



The Cattiolic's began to win spme relief'*in the Tatter part o/.the eighteenth cen- 
tury but local ecor)omic conditions brought about the formation of secret agrarian societies. 
The' "whiteboys", a secret peasant society formed, to res.ist the landlord's oppressions, 
carried on a guerilla war of beating, burning and sabotage. /Similar societies sprang -up 
throughout the country, the Protestant counteraction produced the "Peep of Day Boys" 
who intimadated Irish -Catholic for economic reasons. However this private war lost its 
economic overtones and turned to a religious struggle out of which in 1795 came the* 
Orange order. ' 
■ • . f' ■ ' ■ 

A strange thing had begun to take, place amid .these religious struggles. The 
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Prot€*5tant ascendency wai at 0(fds with the 'English government on the question of - 
Irish. Nationalism and It w^s thii group which 4)rovided leadership in tfie rebenion of 
1798. Theobalci Wolfe Tone a member of the Ascendency but in spirit he was close to 
the old Gaels'- He worked for a United Ireland, Ireland who- would rule her own r 
destiny; but theuprising of 1798 failed. -It did however give England the excuse to- 
pass inr \800 "the- Act of Union under which Ireland ceased to b^ a separate KTngdoii with ' 
.her oiifn Parliament and in effect became merely a region of Great Britiah.^l From this 
time on Irish history is the story of the attempt to repeal this union. Rebellion 
against EngJ^nd became chronic, and America beccwies the refuge .of Irish revolutionaries. 

* In the early part of the '19fch century Daniel CConnell, the liberator, came upon 
the Irish- scene, in 1823 he foiiiiaed the Catholic .Association and began tg dir.ect the , 
fight for Catholic Civil rights." Wfth the aid of the clergy and ihe Gathblic peasant, ' 
"forty-shilling voter", O'Connell was "elected to pari tament but,. as a-Gatholic he was in- 
eligible to sit» Such was the agitation that a relief act wa5,pushed through. In 1829 ■ 
Catholics were granted the rioht to sit in both Houses of Parliament and to hold all civil 
and. military offices. O'Conntfll became the leader of the Irish, Party in Parliament and ■ ' 
continued his fight for repeal. i«» : 

But O'Connell could do nothing about -the disaster which was about to strike, . The 
Penal Law, the landlord system, and the Taws which -kept England economically secure against 
Irish progress, had produced a land of smM holdings and a people utterly dependent upon 
one crop - the potato. ' ^ 

"Weary men, what reap o^e? -'Golden corn • 

for the, stranger' - ' 
What saw ye - "Human corpses that wait for tfie avenger' 
(j>^inting forms, hunger - stricken, what see ye in the offing? v « 

■ g 'Stately ships to bear our foodj^way amid the strangers scoffing*, 
f There's a proud array 'of soldi|Fs - what do they round j^odr door? 
"They guard our master's granaries frortj the thin hand'^f 
the poor'. , 
' , Pale mothers, wherefore wee^fffff^wou Id to 

God that we were dead - - / ^ 

MXir children , swoon befor'fe us and we cannot give them bread 

■THE FAMINE YEAR 
■ Lady Wilde 

In 1841 the population of Ireland was over 8 million and was expected to reach 
8is million by 1851'. In fact a census later that year revealed that it had fallen to 
6% million. It was estimated that between. 500,000 and" l.,000,00O died from starvation "and 
fever. Between 1845* and 1850 two million quarters of wheat were shipped -out of Ireland 
and in the Poor Law Act of 1847 it-was stipulated that no peasant with a holding of a 
quarter acre or more of land was el ble for rel ief thus f ore ing peopl e to sel 1 thetr 1 and. 



It is impossible to even* imagine what happened during these times. A letter directed 
to the Duke of Wellington from N.M. Commins, J. P., Cork read in part: ^ 

"I entered some of the hovels... in the first, ^ix fartJlshed 
and ghastly skel tons to all appearance dead, were huddled 
■ ' in a corner on some filthy straw, their sole covering what 
seemed a ragged horse cloth find their wretched legs hanging 
, about naked abdve the kne^es. • I approached in horror, and 
' found by a low moaning they were alive, they were in fever - \ 

Tour children, a woman and what hacf once been a man... in a . 
<3 few minutiBS I was surrounded by at least 200. of such 

ERIC It^ 
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' • ' phantoms, such fHghtfMl spectres as no words 
* - cafi describe.' By far the greater number were 
•^e1 i>io,us' either from fcimine or from fever. "4* 

■ ' , ' * ' . ■ 

:The British government made some e^oK to deal with the disaster -but Sir Robert 

• Peel and lord John Russell were fearful that too much government aid might undermine 
frfee enterprise and. so th^ encouraged private charities to aid the people. But it was 

.'the* Americans who received credit for relief. Help came from Irish Americans and f rom' ^ ■ 
.public: subscription. This picture or a benevolent America fanned the fire of 
femigration, « fire that needed very little new fuel.* • v ^ 

V ,Jhe British Government w.as asked to, aid emigration by providing money .for- passage 
' arid outfit.' -These funds Were to be apportioned between, the public, the landlords and 
,the emigrants themselves. The Government felt however that this would only swell the% 

• ranks of emigrants, to the break log point in 'those countries of tentry, such as Canada and 
. the United. States and furthfer;. ft -would transfer the burden to the taxpayers of the 

United 'Kingdom rather tha'n layiftg it upon the emigrants th^ns^lves.^^ 

Prior to the faipine landlord- assisted emigration has Ijeen spotty. However when the 
Poor Law of 1B39 made workhpuse paupers, usually evicted tenants, chargeable to estates, r 
this type of assisted emigration increased. Some landlords cleared their estates and 
these tenants were dumped destitute" into the streets of New York.' This, was a cold . . ^ 
i'business proposition. V 

' , "The cbst of keeping a pauijer in the Roscommon Poor House averages about 2 s. 9 d. 
per -week fc 7-3 per annum; the cost of em1gr«^tion averages k 3-12-0 per head to Quebec, 
being a difference of fc 3-lT-O in favor of emigration in the first year, and all other 
cost of support saved, the cost of clearing the surplus population of the townlands 
named.by'iemigration would' tjfe t 5.865-12-0, cost of support^in Poo?l House t 11,634-10-0 
being a' difference infavor of emigration of fc 5,768-1 a-0".^° 

. • ■ ■ . . " ■!'„ ■ ■ .■ ' . . .' ■ 

; • ' * However call9us this s^eem, thpusands were able to emigrate who might otherwise 
be trapped^ln. that homeless rtilsery that was Ireland. For the most part immigration 

, was accomplished' by the people, thanselves, through their own enterprise. One by one 
or two by two they came, and it is said that every Irish emigrant carried another upon 
His' back^ The emigration from the United Kingdom was the largest known to that time. 

i- ' ■ ■ In 1845. 74,970 emigfafed from Ireland, 50,207 went to the United States. In 1846, • 
105,917 left Ireland, ^8,023 coming to the United States, and in 1847, 219,885 from 
Ireland, 118,120 entering the United States. This imn/lgratibn continued to mount until 
1851 when 254,537 left Ireland with 219,232 landing in the United States.*' From 
1840-1850, 8001,000 Irish emigrants entered the United States. ^8 

Many of the ships they sailed on were called "coffin ships", a not inappropriate 
—itamer They -were also to be 4dbe^ed "^ever Ships" and we shall see why. "The ships 

often old and unseaworthy, insufficient in accomodations, without the means of maintaining 
the most ordinary decency, with bad or scanty provisions, not having even an adequate 
, supply of water for a long voyage. ^9 

■ . ■ ■'^ ■ ■ ■ 

Every emigrant ship was a potential pesthouse. The typhus tTlat was endemic in 
Ireland or the diseases carried aboard from the rotting rooming houses of Liverpool 
became "ship fever". 
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"On the 8th of May 1847, the 'Urania' from Cork with several hundred immigrants 
on board, a large porti^)n of them sich and d/)ng of the ship-fever was* put into 
quarantine at Grosse Isle, This was-.the -first of. th.e plague-smitten ships frpm Ireland 
which that year sailed up the St. Lawrence. But before the first week . of Jurte as many 
as 84^ship5 of various tonnage were dniven in by an easterly wind' and of that enormous 
number of visssels therg^as not>one free from the taint of malignant typhus. "50 , 

■ ■ - >, 
There were still some sheds remaining from the> previous quarantine in l832 but there 
were no other ac?coinpdat1ons of any kiiid on the island. Some of the sick .and dyiifg were 
literally dumped on. the. shore. In time facilities were erected but for a Wnsiderable 
period throughout .the sunnier the mortality rate was as high as 100-200 a day. y 

"It was not until November th^t thd quarantine of GVosse" Isle was Oosed. ujjon that 
barren Use as" many as 10,000 of the Irish race were consigned to the grave-pit. By some 
the estimate is made much higher and 12*000 is considered nearer the actural fiumber."51 

The mortality rates of the 1S47 emigratipn to BritisK;/lorth America were the worst 
on record. Inhere died on the passage - 6,116. There died in quarantine - 4,149. There 
died in the hospitals of the provinces -.'7,180; The total number who di^. out- of the 
86, 812 embarked-was 17,445 or 16.33% of the whole. - Iti .contrast to this figure of one 
death for each^6 fembarl<ed, the.New York figures for total ©nigratioji in 1847 showed one 
death for leyery 145 embarkjed. 52 / . . 

These motality rates declined as authorities regulated accomodations and steam ' - 
ships cut crossing time. 

At Grosse Isel, there is a plaque which reads "In this secluded spot lie the mortal 
remains of 5,294 persons who, flying from pestilence and famine in Ireland in the year v 
1847 found in America but a grave. "53 



The hazards of tne journey did not tfegin -on shipboard. "The American and English 
shipowners sold SMide to brokers mainly, in Liverpool thus divorcing themselves from 
the scavenging of\the emigrants who were cheated by the brokers, the lodging - house 
keepers and any'^na^ll land« sharks who played upon them. All kinds of deception 
was practiced. . 

\ • ' . • ■ ' * ■ ' - ■ 

If they survived the voyage further trials awaited them In America. To use the 
phrase of* Philip Bagenal, "the Irish alighted like tired migratory birds on the eastern 
shores of the shelter continent to find the perils of the port city as great as those 
aboard ship." Immigrant runners rushed to the gangblank io fight with other bullies for 
the Immigrant's luggage and to carry him off to an immigrant hotel or boardinghouse. 
Many Irish-American newspapers warned the immigrant against these runners and told 
how others had been abused and fleeced. 54 Emigrant societies tried to ald^their country- 
inen^^nd their first /accomplishment was the establishment of the €migrant-HQsp1tal and 
Refuge on Ward's Island in 1847. Here immigrants suffering frdm non-contagldus Illnesses 
could be cared *for. 

The Innilgration Commission of New York knew that something had to be done to 
eliminate the prbbTems Immigrants faced, but it was not until August 1, 1855 that 
Castle Garden, a former theatre, was officially opened as Alnerica's first receiving 
statigD for Immigrants. Some eight million imni grants would enter here between 1855 and 
1890." A new immigrant station was planned and Ellis Island, which looked to one 
Journalist like a mod,ern watering-place hotel ,56 was completed in 1892^; 

However the Immigrants of 1847 landed on the New York Wharfs and were taken quite 
y^-erally by Immigrant runners. Those who had some money left could travel 'Inland and 
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seek employment and homes away from the ^oir^wded port cities. Most, however, had little 
monty and some were robbed after their arrival. For these people the only recourse was 
the city and the only job to b6 found was in the lower\strata'of^e labor market. 

4 In 1847 Lord John Russelt introducing New British government, measures on Ireland ' - 
del-ivered a lengthy address defending the Government's refusal to ai4 Irish emigration. 
'In this address h^ noted: 

"If ever two'jiationali ties -came into colision ' « , . . 

by meeting, it. is the Irish and American In t^iev 
United States. Everywhere in the United States 
the Irish-born part of the population is only 

tolerated by the native American as what has been ; • 

termed "a' serviceable nuisance". It is a population 
4 of foreigners and outcasts*- exceedingly valuable as'- 

a mass or labour which gives productiveness to * ' . 

capital in a countv'y where the natives v , ' , 

• . dislike working for hire, but socially * ' 

despised and in so many ways ill-treated, 
that parctically it does not enjoy that 

equality of rights which is the boast of the . , ^ 

^ , American democracy."" . , 

ft 

Indeed the life style of the Irish differed greatly from the Yankee spirit of 
American Protestantism. The Yankee was present in the growing cities. "The newer 
Irish challe'nged the code of the conmunity at almost every point. Impoverished on 
their arrival, ignorant of skilled trades, bereft of any apprenticeship training, 
they had nothing to offer but their hands and their willingness to work. As day laborers, 
•they competed for the* tough and menial jobs and were at the mercy of every shift in the 
job market... The native working classes feared and hatred them. "58 

' .AS they has done in the 1 820 's and the 1%30's the newer Irish immigrants took their 
picks and shovels and found work building railroads and canals. This song of 1847 tells . 
of the life of these railroad builders: 

/PAT WORKS ON THE RAILWAY 

In eighteen hundred and forty-one - 

I put my corduroy breeches on 

I put my corduroy breeches on 

To work upon the railway ' 

• • ■ ■ ' 

In eighteen hundred and forty- two 

I left the Old World for the *new . ' 

. Bad cess to the luck that brought me through 

To work upon the railway. 

In eighteen hundred and forty three 
' Twas then that I met sweet MoHy McGee ^ ^ . 

/^n- elegant wife she's been to me . 
While working on the railway 

In eighteen hundred and forty four • 

I traveled the land from shore to sl^ore 

I traveled the land from shore to shVe " tpi > ' 

To work upon the .railway ' ^ " L , 
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In eighteen hundred and forty five - : - " , 
; I found niyselfjnore 'dead than alive v ' - , " . 
" . • i found inyself more dead than alive ' . :.. 

' • Frcfira working on ihe, railway 

■u*- • : • • • . ■' * ■ 

It's "Pat do this and "Pat do that** . ; . 

WHh6ut a stocking or cravat • ' v ' - ' 

" .' Nothing but an old straw hat • . 

While I worked on the railway 

■ • ■ ■ ' '.• T. ■ ■ •■. - ' ■ - * ■ 

In e'ighteen hundred and forty seven 

Sweet Biddy McGee she went to heaven r 
If she lef Cone kid she left eleven 
' Tq^work upon the. railway. 59/ • ^ 

..Ins Pennsylvania the Irish builCthe railr^^^^^^ hauled coal f ran the mines 
Employing 'theirrcountrymen. In 1839 ^ dpUar a day was oormal pay in Pennsylvania - ^ 
and when'^the workers- asked for more money, their whiskey allotment was increased. On the 
Connecticut Rai prpad Irish workers were paid 

, xPerhapS: with all- this the laborer was fortunate. Others of his countrymen found 
Jobs hard to come i>y. On April 2, 1830 an. advertisement appeared in the New York Courier 
and' Enquirer which proclaimed:. "No Blacks or Irish need apply. This HiFcrimmi nation 
was to follow Irish men and women throughout the f"?rst' half*; of the *1 9th ceotury. 

^. The .following -soipB illustrates the c<OTnpn' iatt1tudes towardf'the 
depi<ft4ng the brash temper attributed to them: ^ 

• , I'm a decent boy just landed from 1 
; . the iiwn of Ballyfad;, ^. 

I want a situation and I want it , , , 



very bad 



1' 



CHORUS: 



I've seen employemnt advertised, 
ylts just the thing ^iays I, 
But ,fhe dirty S{j^*jJeen ended Vfith 
^ "No Irish need apply," 
Whoo, says I "thaj: is an tnstilt, but 

to get the place I'll try," 
So I went*-there to see the blackguard 
With h'is "No Irish need apply". 



ScHTie do think it is a misfortune to be 

J^iiCiSten^ Pat or Dan, 
lut to me at is an honor tQ be ijom an 
Irishman 

I started out to find the house, I got 
♦ , \there 'mighty soon; 

I found the old chap seated - he was 
' r6adi ng the Tri bune . 

I told him what I came for, 'when he 

^n a r£tge did fly; . - 
"No"! he saysr you are o( Paddy, and no 
Ir'ish need- apply." 
i . Therr I gets my dander: rising and I'd 

' ■ ' IjjSfi to black his^eye 

mc ^ "n ■. ■::i22 
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For to tell an Irish gentleman 
r !'No Irish need apply". • • 

I couldn't ?tand it longer so a-ho\(i of ' ' ' . 

^ him I took " . 

And I gave him such a belting he'd 
: * get at Donnybrook ' . ' 

'He hftliered "Mil i a farther", and to g^c 
V,-- •x\ ,.^;^';^;-away.4id-tr^,. ; ' ' . 

X . - And Swore he"*d never write again ' ^^c' % ' 

• " " " . "No^ Irtsli^^ : 

. e'^ Viell de iftade a big apology; I .told bim, . 
I, ' - ^^ then goodbye, > * * 

Saying when next you want a beating , : 

• -Write "No Irish need Apply... - . 

The image of the Irish worker was tliat of the indolent "Paddy", fists cocked. and 
ready, a reVictant worker at best. Yet the amount of ' pney remitted to Ireland during 
these ^^ars' paints a somewhat different picture. 

The natiyist chjxse to see the Irish as "the children of bigoted Catholic Ireland like 
the frogs which were sent out as a. plague against Pharoah..J'63 

Pharoah's frogs did not flourish" but for the most part they survived. One of the 
-paradoxes .of the Irish immigrant is that he came from the Irish Countryside and 
populated the Ainerican city. As we have said dew immigrants had >the money to travel 
beyond their port of entry.. Certainly they did not have money to buy land and in reality 
they were not farmers as we know farmers. They were tenants at best and mostly laborers 
T3n the Irish land they had left. The famines had given them a bad taste for the land 
and they needed rea<iy money to send back to family and friends. .All of these things .com-, 
bined to turn the Irish into city dwellers. <^ 



By mid-century there were 133,730 Irish born inhabitants of New York, 26% of the 
total population- By 1855, 34^ of the city voters were Irish. By 1890 when 80^ of the 
population of New Yor4c City was of foreign parentage, a third of these (409,924 . 
persons bf J, 21 5,463) were Irish, making more than a quarter of the total population. 

Their survival^ in the city was tenuous. " ^ 

a "These high brick houses tower up to heaven, each flat holding from five to ten 
faiilies and one building. numbering frequently a pogulation of six hundred souls... The 
conditipn of the Irish is by' no means the Worst but the atmospTiere of the place tis" death, 
morally ana physicany."65 . . 

Thrdughltit the latter half of the nineteenth century seiveral colonization projects 
^re-conceived in^ an effort ^o^-get t4?e Irish out of 4^ cities. Tiiese were p r om ot ed Lby 
such men as Thomas D'Arcy McGee. McGee has fled Ireland after thfe rebellion of 1848 
and became one of the nwst respected Irish-American jdurnal is ts of his time. In 1856 he 
was instrumental in forming an "-Irish Catholic Convention for the promotion of actual 
settlements in North America". In dpposition to the scheme. sttod the*most influencial 
Irish Catholic voice in Americai Archbishop Hughes of New York. He argued that the city 
dwellers were unfit for the life which was being proposed and that resettlement would do 
more harm than good * Thescheme was not successful , nor was any later^scheme to break 
up the urban concentration of Irish. 
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The Iwnlgrant did leave the Atlantic Seaboard i^ties in Beach of j Throughout 
the Nineteenth llentury. every. success tve> rail roadvtowif^t^^ of Irish stre/igth ' 

and they also joined. the rush to California ,in'4^te4> They were in great part the physical 

-^ fauildfers. of their cities. . • >». 

-■ . • • ■ . ■ • •>.-■.. 

' ' .« , ' • ■ • f « 

In ifennsylvania those IrtfsNi^n 'wHo. cajne to flig canals stayed to dig coal attracting 

fellow countrymen to the 'an thra^tyco.af count j^.^.. Theyworked on the Delaware and Hudson 

^anal. the coal waterway to thefHudson anc|^"3yg\ the Lehigh Canal from Mauch Chunk to Easton. 

^ They. labored Qir the' famous. grav^ Vail rbad'*'that/ earned coal from Siimmit Hill to Mauch 

Chunk and as rainerswere. to .make. Summit Hill an Irish- principality, 'Strange sounding 

names like Mahoning, Pottsvil lie, Tamacjua ancf.Shfenandoalr.started ,t(? filter back to Ireland.^6 

An Irish emigrant in iCincinnati shoveling out larcfce stones -summed up a. ci^mron attitude 
by saying that America wa^ a ral'e place for a forking man*. * "Deed it is, sir: a ijian that 
can do^hard roughs work and k^p. from drink, need never look behind him". If the Irish 
did look behind, .they in"igh^ heiv^e seen thfeir aurligrant brothers'.'struggl ing up after them. 

American nativism^as not 'Xleadi if in effect .it will 'ever die. The y^ar 1B64 saw 
the emergence of the AraVican or Know-Nothing party. In thSj •elections'' of 1,854-1855 they 
scoredv victories in Maryland, Delaware, -Kentucky and most 6f New England*.' The order 
appeal-ed to a natioh of joiners who^found secrecy and' riti^l appealing^' The Irish were 
the special target of thi ti«tiuists biit the Germans did- not;escape untouched. 

■ ''. " . • ■ ■ . ■ "7- ,. 

The urban Irish had' become very. active in politics and thus caused' alarm anrong many 
Americans. In- 1853 th^ nativist. Providencer Journal yarned that thens- were now 6,000 alien 
barbarian voters in the city whereas fifteen years earl ier;,there had been not one." 

Violence folla^d. as .it Jiad in the, 1830's^ and ^here.wje»'e battles between Irish and 
Knbw-Nothings in Rliladelphia, Newark,' Bal timbre, Brooklyn, and other cities. The Know^ 
Nothings were determtned to save»America from Catholicism. 



The effects of 



lOw-NothingisiR. was* to'make Irish Americans more clannish and 



nationalistic and loyj^l»to the Democratic party. In the midst of this the Irish-American 
had to face thfr question .of Abolition and the trsfuma.of* the American Civil War. 

Between l85Cf an3NLB60 over 900, OdO Irish immigraTits entereS the'4plndted States.wi^^^x 
In most of the cftiesithey had found their voice through politics, tn N0tf York prV^r'to 
the Civil War they had ijattered down the obstacles which t\\m frlbm power in -that 
political organization knpWn as Tanmany Hall They .had givefr their loyaHty ^o the 
Democratic Party but the«issue Qf slavery had isolated them^ within that party. 

' - ' ', ' ' ' ■ ■■■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■' 

As the least secure- members of the America n'Wtiori they were, not geperous in \ ■ 

extfendinfl their sympathy tc^ the Negro. They fejt that the sufferings of the urban white 

-7i?oof^ w e r e just as severe. However they 4id not favor secession as »they Jield 'the union 

in strong allegience. ' / ' " 

/ - . : *• • ^ 

^ . ^ut when war was declared and President Litidoln called for volunteefV's the Irish • •• 
responded. Nearly 150,900' natives of. Ireland served in the union -forces with exc1us.ive 
Irish regiments forrod in New YorJc, Mas"sachusetts, MSchigap and-'othar -states. One notable* 
officer was Thomas, T. Meagher aji exiled leader the 1848 reben4pnCS7 the "YoUng ' . 
Irelanders" who raised the famei;! " Irish Bnigacjp'*. The estimated 8.5,000 Irishborrt residents 
of the Confederate Statfes of Mierica and those of Irish descent fJisiding in the s6u%H " 
rallied overwhelmingly to the cause of States. Rights. °^ ' , 
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"The outstanding service rendered the Union. cause by the various Irish-American 
units was " tarnished by the violent draft riots of July 1863 in New York City. 

A variety of circumstances underlay the riot. The federal draft law was .inequitabTe: 
the welV-to-do couTd buy their way out, while the poor had to serve. i.at)or troubles 
were also involved. When New York longshoremen went out on strike, Negro strike, 
breakers were brought in to do their work. On top of this the government began drafting 
the strikers most of whom were Irish to fight in what appeared to them a war to -free • * 
blacks to take the-ir jobs"l.''^> i 

The main object of attack were Negroes. A Negro orphan asylum ^aP^ess . 

individual negroes -who were seen on the street were attacked and several were hanged. 
It was a classic example^of the po.or in their misery venting their fury on other poor- , 
who were even worse'off.^^ It was ironic that these riots occurred only one wsek. after 
the Irish in the Union Arti\y had played a heroic part la the battle of Gettsyburg. 

Americans, native and immigrant had come together In a conmon cause and afterward 
the bitter antagonism did^not flare as openly. The expanding opne community of 
America after the Civil War even included the Irish American. 

In those decades after the Civil War the Irish developed thetr characterisitic 
style in American politics. They began to use what power they had to influence events 
. in Ireland. In the period from 1860 to 1880 the succesj of Irish nationalism lay in 
action taken not only in Ireland but in- America ' 



Life in. Ireland in the second half of the nineteenth century was only slightly better 
than in the first half. Inspired by Revolutions occurring In Europe the Youn<3 I re landers 
attempted to raise the flag of an independent Ireland iR 1848, ' 
however, they carried the seeds of this revolution to exile in America. J"J858 the _ 
Irish Republican Brotherhood was founded by James Stephens with a New York branch headed 
by John O'Mahoney. The Fenians held that Ireland must be freed jpy armed force and the 
leaders saw the .American Civil War a^ a training ground for Fenian soldiers. Fenranism 
was very active in America during the war years. In Mj^ 1B66 Fenian forces led by 
John O'Neill invaded Canada. His troops, veterans of the Union Army fo"8^^,V -ffi^Lfoc ' 
minor engagements with Canadian forces but were obliged to wi thdraw ^a.fter Umted^tates 
Government intervention. ^2 - ^ - 

American politicians were surprisingly reluctant to thwart the Invasion ,because 
they were courting the Irtish vote. Thfe Fenians were the only organization in United 
States history to arm and drill in public for the invasion of a country with which the ^ 
United States was at peace. 73 

The Fenian revolt failed in Ireland, and In America Interest in other nationalistic 
movements developed. In 1867 Can Na Gael was founded as a secret, oath-bound society 
dedicated to promoting republicanism in. Ireland. organi|ing IHsh Americans to help . 
Ire and^nd ^jpposing British influence in the United Sl|tes„74 palled revolutionary 
movements in Ireland continued to send rebel ts to America where they were welcomed 
and where they played an important role in the Irish-American societies. The Irish- 
tericans re^aiKed%itally cortfcerned with events in Ireland. They lent support and en- 
couragettient to the cause of Irish freedom. It was almost as if a new Irish nUion had 
come into being in America., an Irish Nation which was beyond any strictures the 
B^ftisi; ovI™ent could impose. The Idea of Irish "^^iof ood we de these^^^ peop es 
toaether. Financial support for Ireland was amazing. After the famine of 1880 private 
SibJitions were estimated at $5,000,000. Every Irish leader from O'Connell and 
Parnell to DeValera has sought financial aid from Irish. Amencans^^ 



•f ■ 
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Irish American nationalism was not just an echo of the Irish movement. It has an 
.American flavor since it also sprang from the immigrant experience In the new world. . 
It almost seemed that. the. separation from Ireland and the tt^auma of beginning life anew 
had produced in the Irish Ahferi can an Intense nostalgia for the Old Country. The amazing 
thing is that this \^as jusii^s strong asn third generation* Irish Americans. 

In Ireland* one could differentiate three basic strains characterizing the -nationalis- 
tic organizations: , "1) The~ Parliamentary group seeking constitutional home rule toward 
the end of the century under the leadership of Charles Stewart Parnell ; 2) The land 

reformers, such as Michael Davitt*s Land League; 3) The secret revolutionary prganizatipns 
such as the Fenians and the Ir.ish Republican Brotherhood."76 

All of tttese movements found support In America. John Devoy, Jeremiah O'Donovan 
Rossa and other Fenian leaders had been banished from Ireland and upon arrival 1n*New. 
York City they immediately were welcomed into Clan-na-6ael . Under Oevoy the Clan became 
by the. end of the 1870's the; most Important Irish revolutionary society in the.Unlted 
States. After perbaps a decade of existence It had. approximately 16,000 members. Its 
' membership was drawn frraii 'tfie working class but leadership came from the professions* 
and front skilled trade unions. Terence V. Po'derly, Grand Master Workman of the Knights 
0^ Labor and one time mayor, of Scranton was a senior guardian. 77 

Irish freedom was not t^ only thing on'the. Irish Anreri can's mind during these 
years.' In the 1870's and 188&'s America was experiencing' labor unrest. The Knights Of 
Labor, the first nat1on-v(f1de union movement had been founded in 1869. The Knights were 
a mixed body of skilled and unskilled workers 'bound by oath and ritual, partly secret, 
and patterned on Masonic l$*<es (a fact which brought than Into conflict with the Roman 
Catholic hieracrchy). In its ranks were thousands of Irish^orkers,78 

In Pennsylvania's southern anthracite fields another labor group had allegdly formed. 
Many books have been written about the Molly Magulres'! and their story is too extensive 
to tell here. Labor conditions in the anthracite mines were certainly substandard, and 
social conditions w^re even worse.' From §huch conditions militant action could easily 

■ spring. However, .the reputation for violence and disorder which grew around the name 
"Molly Magulre" was to prove a reputation which Irish workmen and lajjoi^ leaders would 
carry. for decades. * ^ > 

On botWsJdes of ^the. Atlantic the quest for Irish nationhood continued.. In 1870 the 
Home Rule movement had been founded to seek Internal self-government for Ireland. 
In 1874 it has Its first political success: the election of 59 "Home Rule" members to 
, the House of Commons. In 1877 Charles Stewart Parnell was elected President of the Home 
Rule Confederation of Great Britian.'^ American Fenians threw their support to Parnell 
and Home Rule. ^ 

Again^ the potato ^;hrust Itself Into Irish poTlties, ,In 1877 and 1878 there w^ 

■ critical shortages of potatoes in the West of Ireland. A' peasant revolt began to flicker 
in County Mayo and the "Land War" was on; r 

Michael Davitt was an - a rd^sH^ Nationalist who In 1877 came to the United States to*^ 
try to persuade Irish Americans to accept his plan for agrarian reform, "As embodied lh 
the Land League which he founded in 1879 the scheme was sufficiently practical to enlist 
the tenant farmer and sufficiently militant to please the Fenian rank and file. Moreover 
.it was' a constitutional movenrent that the Irish Home Rule party could advocate in t^ . 
House of Commons. "80 ^ 
' ' ' •■ ' ■ 

In 1880 the Irish National Land League of the United States was founded. When a 
'•"^"entlon gas held' in 1881 a quarter of a million dollars was subscribed to aid 
ERJCiWar".|T , p^, 
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In Ireland the League loIiSi^w^^^S^'n th0 peasant 'oh the land m the face of 
rack renting and evictions ah(Qlbiii||^i#pr^^^ The .ct\ief weapon which evolved 

,was the "boycott" (the name ii^tiie 'ffi)l^i?n^ County Mayo land 

agent). It was a peaceful weapon. fh^^^Mk^ side by side with more violent 

ones such as cattle maiming, burnini^l^lpri^,. In 1881 Davitt and Parnell were 
arrested and the land League-was o:#|;a^>.a|p 1882 the leaders were released and the 
L^nd War ended on comprcHnlse terij^tiP^^^ tenants. 

■ ■ ^ " ' . ■ ^ ^ur'^^iip^j^'>' / ■ ■ • ■ ..• ■• . . 

• In 1886 Gladstone introduce^ %;/^^Mrt^^^^ bill. It was defeated in theTlouse of 
Comnons but^not before agitatorsiiM|l%^^^.has warned Protestants that "Home Rule Means 
■Rome "Rule. "82. - ' r-^; "■ • - 



If-Parnell was the most successful Irish politician of the 188D"s, equally i im- 
pressive were those Irish Americans who fought their way <nto the ruling councils of the 
urban organizations of the Democratic 1)arty, Often the protagonists, on both sides were 
Irish. Their ambitions did- not stop oh this side of /the Atlantic for 1;hey hoped to be 
able 'to Influence Irish affairs directly/ When ParneW fell from power it was a hard 
blow for the Irish Americans and they pulled back from the fray temporarily., 

• ■ ' „ 

At home, a]so,.they had to deal with new waves of anti-Catholic and' anti-Insh 
sentiment. In 1887 the ter lean Protective Association* or APA was founded in Clinton, 
Iowa by Henry Bowers, son of a German immigrant. Dur tng the early 1890' s 'the organization 
grew to a million members. "Thomas BaiNy Aldrich profoundly distrubed by the thousands 
who were entering the United States through gates that were practically unguarded 
comr^nted sarcastically; Columbus did not discover America; it was St. Patrick! He is in 
full defiant possession now".83 The Protestant ministry as a whole remained quiet and 
the movement lasted about ten years. The issue howe^^^jMes smoldering and has burst 
to flames throughout the twentieth century. "'''"^^.M^. 

In 1893 the Gaelic League was. founded in !reland^t6 promote cultural national ism . 
Branches were formed in America and its objectives - th6 promotion of the Irish language 
and the revival of the national culture were Widely supported. TKls time from 189Q 
to 1910 was almost the lull before the storm/N 

' The Gaelic revival occupied some of the nationalists 1n Ireland and American politics 
obsessed the Irish in the United States, The National literary Sodety and the theatrfe y . 
which became the Abbey was founded by W,B^ Yeats and Lady G«-egor> in 1899. Yeat's PlaX^o 
"Cathleen ni Houlihan became almost a- sacrament to the young nationalists of the time. 

But beneath the search for a national culture important thing?, were happening. ^"X 
1896 James Connolly founded the Irish Soc1al:ist Republican Party in 1908 Sein Fein Party 
was established, based URon the political philosophy of Arthur Gr!ff»th,oo In America 
the mood of Irish Americans was antagonistic toward so-called American Imp^lalism and 
"foreign alliances". In Ireland against mounting tensions between Ulster Unionists, and 
Nationalists, Home i^ule had passed Commons three times and could no longer be blocked 
by the Lords. In 1914 it received" royal assent but was set aside because of the . 

European war. ' ' ' • 

•• ' • , ' ■ • . ' .' . - 

In that same year in America an angry WoodrOw Wilson lashed out against - 
"hyphenated Americans", a tag which he was to regred later . - 
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"Oh words are lightly spoken' 
Said pearse to Connolly.' 
"Haybe a breath of poll tic -wrds. 
Has withered mr Rose Tree; 
Or maybe but a wind that blws 
Across the bitter sea". 

■ ' '\ 
"It needs to be but watered" 
James Connolly reputed 
"To make the green coifte .:out again 
And spread oh Avery side 
And shake the JbHossom f |--om the bud 
To be the garden's pride". 



watei 



"But where can we. draw waxer* 

Said Pearse to Connolly/ v , t •/ 

. "When a^l the well's are parched aw^? 

0 plain as plain can be . . 

There's nothing but our own„ced Wood 

Can make a right Rose tree"°^ ' \ ^ 

" * * THE ROSE 'TREE 

, Will iam Butler Yeats 

"Irishmen and Irishwoman. In the name of God and of the dead generations from .which 
she received her old tradition of nationhood, Ireland through us summons her children to" 
the flag and strtkes for her freed«n."87 Armed Insurrectlonsists in Dublin, led by the 
dreamers - Padraic Pearce, Joseph Mary Plunkett and some realists Tofnfv Clarke, James ^ ; 
Connolly asserted Ireland's Independence on Easter Day^ 1916. . * 

They lost the battle but as she had so often in the past England provided the 
victory. iBy brutal ly.execut'Nig the leaders, she won for the rebels the support of the 
sjrish people ind al^o sympathy arKl financial aid f ran America. 

. In the aftermath of the "Easter Rising" Sinn Fein won sweeping paHiamentary-^ 
election victories. In 1919 Sinn Fein's M.P.'s constitute themselves an Irish National 
AssjEmbl^'- "Dail Eireann". They reasserted the Irish Republic with a declaration of in- 
dependence and a provisional constitution. Eamon DeVaTera was elected President of the 
Dail assisted by Arthur Griffith, and Michael Collins.organized the Jrisih Republican 
Anny. The Anglo- Irish War (The Troubles*) had begun.°° 

During .the W^r, the Dail turned to America for help. i)eValera cam^to the United 
States to obtain recognition for the Irish Republic from the American Governiront and to 
raise funds. Some $5,000,000 was raised during DeVal era's tour but sources do not 
attrltrnte-thf s -success ^-DtValer^ tindrsay indeed that-possifely irrorr t:ou Id have -been — ^ - 
raised without him. He quarreled with Irish-American leaders over the achievement of 
American support. Woodrow Wilson was antagonistic toward Irish American leaders ind he 
steadfastly refused to present Ireland's cause to the peace conference at PjCMs fallowing 
World War I, Irish American opposition to the Versailles Treaty was pronounced and vocal. 
Whether this opposition was Influential in the redection of the League of Nations is. a 
matter vf or coji4kcture. The cause of the Irish Natl op was not helped by those world 
leaders Vfhb believed that . "all peoples are entitled to seTf-government and sel f -deter- . " 
niinat1on."89« In Ireland Guerrilla warfare between IRA. and. British troops, the "Auxiliaries 
and the "Black and Tans" raged until July 1921 when a truce was arranged and negotiations 
began on a peaBe treaty* 

Q The Anglo-Irish Treaty was ratified by Dai anuary 1922 and the Irish Free 
ERIC e was established In the countries. Ireland had been partitioned. DeValeria 
"TOffCted the Treaty and in Jiine of T922 he and his supporters launched the Irish 
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Civil War. Michael Collins who so brilliantly directed the war against Greatj^mlan now 
had to oppose his own people. Collins/ assassination by Republicans jn 1922^as a lo^ 
to Ireland which is still 1ncalculabf§. ' - ^ 

A poet, young in the'tirpe. of Michael Collins, has written this of .him: 

" I was twelve years old that time. 
V. those of the past were heroes in iny mind:. 
N . Edward the Bruce whose brother Robert made him, ^ ^ 

Of Ireland King; Wolfe Tone and Silken Thomas • . 

And Prince Red Hugh O'Donnell most of all, » • ' 

The newsboy knew and the apple and orange women ' f 

Where was his shifty lodging Tuesday night;. • . 

No one betrayed him to the foreigner, ^ . • ,~ 

No Protestant or Catholic broke and ran 
But murmered i^ their hearts; here was a man' 

, » ' Then came that mortal day he lost and laughed at, 
* He knew it as he left the armoured car; ' 

The sky held in its rain and kept its breath; ' 

Over the Liffey ancf the Lee,, the gulls,' 

They told his fortune which he knew, his death. 

Walking to Vespers in my Jestiit school 
^he sky was come and gone; 0 Captain, Ijy Captain! 

Walt Whitman was the lessor^ that aftern<)on > ' / 

' How sometimes death magnifies him who 'dies, . ' - 

And some though mortal, have achieved their race. "90 « 

THE TOMB OF MICHAEL COLLINS 

Denis Devlin \ 

. ■■■ ■ ■ . • ■ ' . ' 

Jn 1923 the Republicans laid down their arms and the Irish Ffee State entered the 
League of Nations. In 1927 QeVal era formed Fianna,Fail and in 7932 when it won the 
"Gjeneral election ,;^he tecame head of the government. ! 

With the estabfishmehr, of the Free State, Irish Americans t>€gan to- fade 'into the 
mass* that was America. They tried to flex their political mUscle occasionally^^s Jii^ . ' 
1928 when they enthusiastically backed Al Smith for President. His defeat after a. . 
campaign that saw a revival-pf religious and social •antagonisms waS' bitter, for them?' 

Padraic the poet rebel of 1916 ingfais poem The Fool asked: '0 wise men riddle 
me this: what if the dream cofne true?^*^ The dream came true, but what happened to the 
dreamers? T ~ T * . _ ^ _ 

The Irish Republic evolved into a 'stable democracy. When Eamon DeValera came to ^ 
power again it was by the elective process and not by the gun. However that is not to 
say that Ireland's troubles disappeared with'the proclamaition of the Republic. The IRA 
continued its guerilla warfare in an avowed attempt .to raunite the partitioned country. 
Industrial development. came slowly and'a massive population decline has only been arrested 
within the past decade. Northern Ireland was more Industrialized before the famine - 
and its population has been relatively stable. The Republic is sparsely populated, 
there being -only. 110 people. per square mile. as opposed to the 29A per square mile in 
Northern Ireland, 93 
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The -population decline in the Republic has halted due to increased industrialization 
but it Is- still ^nly 46% of what it was in 1841. Entrance into the European Economic-^^ 
Coramuri^ly ^as also bought many gains to tfie counti^^ But serious projlems erupted again 
in 1968 when Catholics, in Ulster bega'n to agitate fOfTfVil rights. The "Irish Question" 
flared fdrth-faoth in the "6. Counties" and in the Republic. Sectarian Jci 11 ings have 
claimed almo^st 2,000 lives since then and there is no solut^ion in sisB|. 

In the United States suddervly the Irish-American were Irish again and they began 
to"^ finance the IRA (especially its provisional wing). The extent of these contributions 
have not even been estimated. but Dr. ConOr Cruise O'Brien conte'hds that "...without 
American aid the iRA provisionals could not have sustained themserlves".94 it woii^d seem 
that only a threat. to.*Irish nationalism brings a response from Irish Americans and that 
tliey can only find identity in. animosity. ^ 

It-would be tragic if this were the only truth. There is such a rich heritage to 
be found in Irish history and culture. The Irish thanselves have had to struggle to 
regain that heritage. The. Irish langueige was almost obliterated and was in fact only 
preserved in small areas of the country. It was estimated that prior to the famine more 
than 2,000,000 people in Connacht and ^klnster alone used Irish as their everyday language. 
But the Irishman found that "Irish didn't sell the cow". Now there are only four small - 
areas known as Gaeltachs or areas where Irish is the main language. 

There are cooserted efforts underway to aid in the preservation of Irish; \Recently 
the Minister for the GaeTtach has set up "Bord na Gaeilge", anc^ charged it with the 
promotion of^ Irish throughout the country. . ; : 

Frank O'Connor has said that: "No nation. in the world is so divorced from its own ^ 
past as Ireland." He saw that improverishment of national character as the re§ult^of the ' 
loss of the Irish language, a loss which he says "left the way open for the'synthetic 
nationality that still affects us", when language is lost the tradition th^t evolved 
with and in that language' is lost also. ■ The literature, the music, the inyths, and sagas 
of the Irish opople e vol ed from the Irish language.' There are many gr'oups in Ireland 
actively working to preserve traditional music to encourage literature and drama and ^ 
to make that rich folk life known to the people. 

The Irish American Cultural Institute annually awards a prize of $30,000 for trish 
letters. • - 

Jhere are orphans of thei Shan Van Vocht on both sides of the sea and both must 
strive to regain tehir heritage. 

' ' ■ • ' , '\ ' 

John V. Kelleher, ohe of the foremost Celtic scholars in the United States iti 
discussing' "Irishness- -in America" has said: 

"Irishness in America petered away into a genial largely 
uninterested St. Patrick's Day recollection of faded pieties. 
, • In place of the big organizations. ..there now remain a few> 
societies that concern themselves intelligently with Irish 
culture and a few others that exist because for some reason 
they exist. * 

Is there then nothing to show for all that century-long 
struggle of the Irish to become American? Practically 
' nothing. They became American and that: was ^1t." 95 
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. That, cannot be all. We must accept a real inljeritance. 



^'Having left hard ground behind 

in the hardness of their place-names 

They have sailed out%for an island. 



They entered their soft beds of soil 
Not as graves, for this was the land 
That they had fought for, loved and killed 

each other for. They'd arrive again: 

<leath 'could be no hortzon 

but the shoreline of their-JiUn^. 



We cannot yet say why or how 

they could not take things as they were. 

Someday we will learn of how • 

^ their bronze swords took the shape* of leaves; 



I 

I 



their gold spears are found in cornfields 
tehir arrows are foun5 in trees. 

_:j .„„THE INSULAIL CELT 

Claran Carson 



♦ • • 



As long the top of a wood * ; . 

f. Their boats have crossed the grep*^5^dges , ' 

.. so has the pale sky overhead, f , ' . ' « 

Appeared as a mi Iky surface, _ . 
A white pi «lin where the speckled fish, 
drift in lamb-white cwds of fleecet,, 

/ . . They will cwne back to ±he v/arm earth ,^ 
and tall it by possess iW names: , w 

Mother, th'oi^ned., rose, wpmaKK love's birth; 

To hard hills of stone they will give 
the words for breast; the neadowland, 
, th0. sof^ gijtturals of irlvers, . ' v / 

Tongues of water, to firm plains, flesh 
• \. As one day we will discover 

Their way of living in their death . 
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The general deirand for Welsh^mlners meant higher pay*- greater respiansibility, ' 
^. superior status, and decent living and employment conditions. Not surprisingly 
some Welsh miners were able to save- substantial sums* df money and Invest In • 
their- own mining ventures. Although Welsh €oal barons were not uncommon, in the 
anthracite region, many jnore Welshmen became shop keepers , landlords, and 
officials with the coal- and iron police, - 

The ready integration of the Welsh into the anthracite econon\y paralleled 
their easy religious adaptation. The Welsh represented a variety of Protestant 
church groups. During the nineteenth century Baptist, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational churches appeared in the coal fields to serve a growing Welsh 
population. In Cuzerne County alone there were twenty- four Congregational churches* 
twelve Presbyterian churches, and seventeen Baptist churches that served Welsh 
congregations. In Lackawanna County, the figures were also impressive. There, 
eleven Congregational churches-^ ten Presbyterian, and nine Baptist churches 
. Indicated a. considerable Welsh Influence. The natti^ population showed a little . 
anxiety about religious loyalties that seemed so traditionally American* In 

■fact, there was general agreement by both Welsh and native Americans that 
Protestant practices^ supposedly emphasizing local religious authority and 

.congregational participation, were quite in keeping with American' democratic 
theory. ' 

■ . ■ ' . ■ ■■ . ' , 

Since the Welsh adjusted So easily to prevailing economic conditions and 
religious values, it was not surprising that .they played a significant politicaj 
role. Although never numerous enough to attain absolute control, as the Ir4sh 
did through New York's Tammany Hall, the Welsh were able to extract political 
influence by working through alliances with native Aniericanf and immigrant groups 
that cam> into the region at a later* time. Working largely through the Republican 
Party, generally regarded as the 'party of respectability and native Americanism, 
Welsh politicians regularly achieved public office in the Luzerne-Lackawanna ^ 
region. And since the Welsh community w^s economically successful, there was 
little ne^d for Welsh politicians to invdlve themselves personally in widespread 
efforts to uplift their fellow countrymen. Immigrant poll ti cans in other areas, 
confronting massive jiumbers of poverty-stricken fellow countrymen and forced to 
act on their behalf, were often overwhelmed by charges of favoritism and . 
corruptloh by^ native Americans. ' ■ 

The successful adjustment of the Welsh to the envi rohment they encountered 
In the anthracite region Is perhaps best illustrated by the substance and 
' function of their organizational activities. Welsh organizations generally 
lacked the desperate and total orientation toward survival that characterited 
the activities of other grcups. Welsh miners at times engaged In union activity, 
— —particularly tipon i:tTetr early arrfvaV^n^ttre coal fields, ijutr gradually assumed 
I supervisory and management positions that reduced the frequency of such activity. 
* Their ministers offered sp.irftu^l solace and campaigned for temperance, but 
seldom were forced to undertake welfare activities and charity work on behalf 
of the Welsh conwunity. Newspapers In Scranton-and Wllkes-Barre reported that 
Welshmen, unlike other immigrantS| wer'e not likely to become burdens upon public 
and private welfare agencies. In fact. In Presbyterian and Congregational ' 
churches, Calyintst adTOnltipns to work hard and get ahead were i-nculcated 
among the- Welsh immi grants. In a like manner, poll tkal activity strengthened 
the position of ihdi vidua I Welshmen in the region^ but was not organized to work 
exJtenslVely-for the Welsh community as a whole. Thl^ Welsh, therefore, tended to 
accept- self-help and Individualism as realistic alternatives to tightly knit 
cD?rt*gan1zat1onal efforts for community advancement. 
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Welsh cultural efforts para Ue?ed their-- Other- activities in the anth»racite 
region. Spokesmen for- depressed- ethnic- groups In other areas of the United 
States often took to cultural studies to rehabilitate low esteem and fallen 
reputations. Irish spokesmen in New York, for example^ urged Gaelic studies 
upon Irishmen as a mark ,of -ref i^iement and an alternative to vlplent ^nd dis- 
reputable protest? against depressed conditions. Welsh cultural activities,' 
however, seem to have developed out of a- fear that Welshmen would gradually lose - 
titeir- cultural heritage. Indeed,- from^ the- standpoint of- many Welshmen, their 
eaV economic, political and- reHgieus integration in reg4ona^ affairs signaled 
the eventual extinction of old world characteristics. ER^hasis on Welsh music, 
language, and literature, therefore, offered opportunities to preserve memories 
of the homeland. In fact, tneir Cambrian societies, concerts, and lectures 
often won the same approval among native Americans that their religious and 
economic activities gained. , - 

Irishmen in the anthracite region, however,.suffered a different fate. Due 
to famine in Ireland, large numbers of Irish began to seek refuge in America in 
the 1840's. Because most were el then disgusted with farming or unable to, afford 
land, they usually settled in cities like New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Boston. Since the majority were *pekants who were unfamiliar with industrial 
techniques, many also ioumeyed to the anthracite fields to find work as unskilled 
laborers. Most Irishmen who lived .in the region were employed as coal miners, a . 
few served as policemen, and only a very few reactjied the professional and 
business classes. , Even when times were generally prosperous. Irishmen had ta 
confront low pay, harsh and dangerous working conditions, and inadequate housing. 
In times of overproduction or national depression, however, when coal prices 
Inevitably fell. Irishmen suffered widespread unemployment and malnutrition, and 
were often evicted from dismal living quarters. These problems sometimes caused 
Irishmen to turn 'to alcohol for relief. Alcoholism, in turn, weakened family ties 
and accounted for considerable numj>ers of Irishmen who were arrested for cMs- 
orderly conduct. 

-Native Americans reacted to Irish social and economic problems with either 
indifference or open hostility.* Many felt that Irish alcoholism, crime rates, 
and unemployment statistics verified traditional stereotypes of irresponsible 
and lazy- Irishmen. Newspapers cited jokes and anecdotes that depicted the 
Irish as stupid, corrupt, and vulgar. Arid since most -Irishmen were Catholic, 
they wer% often criticized ^or "foreign" and "aristocratic" religious values. 
Native Americans, and many first and second generation Welsh residents, doubted . 
that Catholicism was adaptable to American democracy. In this atmosphere, 
prejudice would obviously help to perpetuate the Irishman's poor economic con- 
ditions. At times, a- no Irish need apply" attitude seemed rampant throughout , 
the coal region. Mine bosses preferred to hire Welsh immigrants at the expense 
^ IHsftmen.—InH^actv-^Hshmen-were 'sometiflfes fired to make ^H)om ^or-^k4 1 lad - 
Welsh miners who desired enployraent. . . 

In order to deal with the atmosphere they encountered In the coal fields, 
the Irish turned to organized activity. Unlike.the Welsh > who found the 
area conducive to individual development, Irishmen were forced to look to 
cooperative effort^ for survival. This, pf course, was a. usual tactic that 
depressed Immigrant groups resorted to in other areas of the United States. 
In New York,. where the Irish gathered In great nuiT^>er, organl2fat1onal efforts- 
proved extremely successful. Jhere, Irishmen either Infiltrated and took contrpl 
of existing" groups or- initi ated "new institutions. Tammany Hall » originally 

■ 1- . o 
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or9anl2?d native Americans, was gradually taken over by Irish politicians! 
Despite the widespread corruption associated with Tammany, it perfonned crude 
welfare services for depressed immigrants. The New York Catholic Church, under 
. the leadership of Archbishops John Hughes, John McCloskey, and Michael Corrig^n, 
provided schools, youth associations, and a variety of organized activities 
to uplift Irishmen. 'Athletic clubs,* social groups, and various labor unions 
•also helped ease the burdens that Irishmen confronted in New York. 

■ ■ . 

Irish organizational efforts in the anthracite region, for a variety of 
reasons, failed to duplicate, the succes^s they achieved elsewhere. Geographic 
factors undoubtedly worked against Irish organizations. The anthracite 
region entailed a broad area of some 400 to 500 square miles. This area was 
divided into Several distinct coal fields: The Lehigh, the Luzferne-Lackawanna, 
and two fields in Schuylkill County. Not only were the fields separated from 
each other by mountains 'and farm lands, but each field had its own local 
peculiarities. This situation meant that the anthracite population was divided 
and localism prevailed. For the Welsh, who were able to survive and develop 
through self-help and individual effort, divisive geographic factors posed only 
minimal problems. The Irish, however, who needed organized activities to 
survive, found that geographic division represented a substantial barrier to 
their efforts. Regional divisions and local distinctiveness, therefore, made 
integrated group efforts difficult to attain and want that Irish groups often 
worked at cross-purposes with each other. 

Regional divisions took a particular toll on labor union efforts. The 
-4«lorkingmen's Benevolent Association, founded in 1868, was conposed-mainly of 
Irishmen who sought to protest the conditions they endured in the anthracite 
, regions. From the beginning, the WBA was beset by regional divisions that 
resulted from differing management and mining practices throughout the 
anthracite fields. In the southern fields In Schuylkill County, mine shafts 
were old and deep, tunneling was expensive, and the margin of profit was 
consequently narrow. Since coal was more easily mined in the newer Wyoming- 
Lackawanna region to the north, profits were higher. As a result, wages were 
* better in Wyoming-Lackawanna, there was less support for the WBA in "that region, 
and miners there often/ignored or opposed work suspenions. Wilkes-Barre's 
Refcord of the Times encouraged this mood with claims that Lackawanna workers 
has the'^least right to accuse their -employers of .injustice" since "they were 
paid more than 'any other region received. . . In Schuylkill labor was nwre 
aggressive since wages *ye re lower. But the willingness of Luzerne miners to 
terminate strikes quickly, caused bitterness among Schuylkill workers and 
lessened their enthusiasm*for long strikes. Furthermore, since workers in 
Luzerne were disinterested and money wa? scarce in Schuylkill, it was difficult 
to build up WBA funds in order to withst^d prolonged and destructive strikes. ' 

_ These fo*:GeS:^affle ^nto iJlay fflostnot^bly in -V\t^:hat time -anthracite 

operators ijjtroduced wage cuts throughout the coal region. *In response, 
Joseph Welsh, the President of the WBA, called a strike. As usual, the strike 
was not uniformly accepted throughout the fields. Northern miners generally 
remained at work while Schuylkill miners stayed out for some five months. The 
so-called "long strike" exhausted andt embittered Schuylkill miners and forced 
the WBA to give in and accept wage cuts. The union was now discredited while 
Irish members faced discrimination. Since Irishmen had been powerful in the WBA 
and had been commonly accused of violence during the strike, mine Jf^ra tors often 
j^efused to rehire them after the strike ended. In the midst of national 
depression* many Irishmen found themselves in especially dire straits.* Welsh 
miners, however, who had specialized skills to offer,, and were not as openly 
Y^nvolved in Tabor protest, were better able to survive depression conditions. . 

■■m. ,^.4 
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The relationship between particular anthracite fields and other urban areas 
also adversely affected the Irish.- Although connections between the various 
anthracite fields were not well developed, traRSportatlon facilities emerged 
that connected particular" fields to broader urban markets. The Luzerne-Lackawanna 
area sent Us coal mainly to New York, the Schuylkill fields turned to Philadelphia, 
and Lehigh looked to both New York and Philadelphia. These ecynomic relation- 
ship$ had significance for ethnic groups. Trajisportatlon lines made it relatively 
easy for anthracite Irishmen to seek and accept direction from Irish spokesmen 
and Institutions that existed outside the region.' Since large and powerful Irish 
communities and organizations existed in New York and Philadelphia, It was natural . 
that isolated 4rish communities in the ^coaKfi elds look outside the regipn'for 
direction. Whereas Wei s|) immigration centered in the anthracite fields ancf 
leadership developedjdiihifl the region, Irish spokesmen who were unfamiliar With 
anthracite conditions often set the tone for organizational efforts in the coal 
fields. This trend retarded the development of Irish leadership and organizations 
Indigenous to the anthracite fields and en^hisized actii^ities that were 
unrealistic in the region. V • . I 

■ The failure to develop a significant Irish-American press in the anthracite * 
region indicates the influence of powerful Irish-American communities in nearby 
urban areas. The availability of Irish- American newspapers from Mew York and 
Boston offset the emergence of a strong Irish press in the cdal fields. Throughout 
the 1870's, the Boston Pilot and New York Irish World drculated in the anthracite j 
region. These papers tried to attract a broad reading audience by including news 
items about Irishmen who lived througtiout the United States. They also deyoted 
attention to affairs in Ireland. In thisljimnner the anthracite Irish satisfied 
their longing for the old country and found>(ftpathet1c consideration of their 
own conditions., But the coverage of local anFS^gaional affairs was inevitably 
superficial. THe advice and information^inwiped^held greater relevance, for 
urban Irishmen than for -the anthracite Irish. There was little about labor: , 
organization, political integration, or religious affairs that was pertinent to 
specific conditions in the anthracite fields. 

The only Indigenous Irish newspaper of note in the anthracite region was the 
Emerald Vindicator , published In Pottsville by John Boland. The Vindicator began 
pubH cation in ISJS^as the official organ of the Emerald Beneficial Associatioa. 
The paper continuaTly publicized the a^ssociation's adherence to Catholic 
doctrines, publicized its efforts to f^nd employment for members during hard 
tines, and echoed its conmitment to "Faith, Hope and Charity, and Brotherly 
Love. . . By supporting "literature, science and virtuous practices among 
all mankind," the paper essentially urge'd Irishmen to adhere to respectable 
self-help methods of advancement, a procedure that Irishmen found difficult to - 
accept given the conditions they encountered. In terms of Irish political affairs, 
organized 4ahor', and societies ether than 4i»e Beneficial Association, the paper 
offered little of value to Irishmen. The paper Ignored. Irish problems and 
suggested that other -ethnic groups take a leading role in the Beneficial Association. 
Since Irish immigrants had little interest in this approach to their affairs, the 
paper had a small circulation and constantly issued appeals for new subscribers. 
Whereas Irish-American newspapers in other areas were usually published on a 
weekly basis, the Emerald Vindi.catoV' had neither the funds or subscribers for more 
thftn a monthly issue. ^ 
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m The EmefaTd Vindicator marks a notfible contrast to Welsh jbumaVistic efforts 
In the anthracite area. Tt is quite true that Y Drych (The Nirror), a Utica, 
New York, pubTi cat ton circulated in- the Pennsylvafvfacoal fields after its founding 
in 1851. The paper reported news of Welsh communfties throu^hout-America, con- 
ditions in Wales, and personal notes about births, tJeaths, and marriages in both 
Wales and America. But Y Drych_ had to contend with various competitors in the coal 
fields, in the 1860's Baner Y ^obl (Banner of the People), a short-lived paper, 
was published in Scranton. In 1868,- Baner America (Banner of. An^rica) also began 
publication in Scranton. This paper, which merged with Y Drych in 1877, wasvi 
controlled by prominent Welsh jsrofessional men and gaine? respect throughout 
America and even in Wales. Stil^ another Welsh paper -of note was The Druid, a 
paper that was printed in Scranton in the English language -from ig^untiV 1912. 
These newspapers collectively depictelF We^^ conimjni ties that were generally ' 
secure and progressive. There was littl^of the radical preaching and urgency that 
characterized the New York Irish- World jduring the 1870's. ^Thus the prosperity of 
the Welsh and their concentration in the anthracite l?eg1on, as ^opposed to other 
nearby ^reas, enabled them to establish several newspapers. The Irish, on the • 
other liand, who suffered greater distress and therefore had greater need for their 
own press, looked elsewhere .for editorial advice. j| 

Without a 'strong press to provide direction, Irish political efforts in the 
coal fields faced- substantial obstacles. It was all too easy to imitate Irish 
political methods in other areas and ignore problems that existed in the region. 
The Irish in the anthracite -region usually followed Irish-American voting patterns 
In other parts of the bni ted States and adhered to the DeriKicratic party. . 
Republican newspapers in WiUes-Barre and Pottsville alluded to Irish influence 
in the Democracy and suggested that Republicans drew support from more res pec tabStfi 
Welsh, German, and English elements. On dccas ion, particularly in Schuylkill J 
County, the Irish were able to dominate, the Democratic organization. At such ^ 
times, it was assumed that Irish- politicians gained strength through political 
favors and "the manipulation of Irish votes. Reports abounded, that unscrupulous 
Irish politicians, like those in Tammany Hal U had been responsible for tax 
collection frauds and. had personally profited from improper administration of 
pyblic charities. •. . 

Despite a widespread fear that Irishmen In the coal fields might be able 
to construct a political machine similar to Tammany Hall , I rishmenr encountered 
formidable barriers to 1^1 itical dominance. Whereas Targe Irish populations in 
geographically confined urban areas found political control relatively easy to 
achieve, the smaller Irish conwiunity in the expansive and divided coal regions 
found ft impossible.to achieve such political integration. For example, in 
New York in 1870 the number of Irish-born residents constituted more than one- 
fifth of the city's entire population-. In the five coal producing counties in 
Pennsylvania fn 1870, Irish immigrants amounted to only 11.7 percent of the total 
lJOpu.latiton.^tTe; size i5f tiie first^enerationrof xoarse, d:fctated the^fze of ~ 
the iecond and third generations. In New York, wf\ere the second and third 
generations were large in number, politicians has a substantial audience to build 
upon. Bu t in ± hp coal fields, where second and third generation Irishmen were 
less numerous, the Irish operatee^ from weakness rather than strength. They should 
have organized their political activity to account for tl^is dis^advantage. The 
Welsh, who made efforts to conciliate other groups, provided an ideal model to 
follow. .The Irish", however* with the New York experiencj^ so evident, ignored the . 
Welsh example and attempted the same kind of power politics inan if ested by 
Tammany Hall. Since they lacked sufficient numerical strength and were distrusted 
by native Americans and Welsh groups, their political effort was doomed to failure. 
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Irish political disasters weakened efforts thatsought to achieve Ireland's 
♦independence. For the immigrant, th.e concern for Ireland developed not just from 
sentiment, -but was closely related to- the alienation he suffered 1q America. The 
Irishman related his. degradation in Ajperica very closely to Ireland's degradation 
as a nation. He l>elieved that the same Anglo-Saxon who'h^d been responsible for 
Ireland's poverty, now -attacked and defiled the Irish in America. He wondered, 
"What might not 'Irishmen have been ^ under. proper treatment and good government, 
instfead of the despised and rejected of nations?** Poor) and depressed Irish- . 
Americans found self-respect and comrade ry in nationalist organisations, ijnfor- 
tunately for the anthracite Irish,- nationalist orgainizarcions usually thrived in - 
thqse urban ^reas where strong Irish political organizations existed. Tairanany . ^ 
politicians in New York, for , example, often gave nationalists publicity and 
, financtcil aid*in return for support during election campaigns* Leading, natixmali^t- 
•organizers, therefore, preferred to croncentra'te on New York and Boston where Irish , 
populations were larger, funds more available, and political' contacts^re 
productive. Although ^he Clan-na-6ael, a nationalist organifation that^advocated 
revSlutionary methods, penetrated the coal fields in 1876, it never achieved , 
substantial support. Nationalist efforts, therefore, which often ler\t cohe- ^ 
siveness to the Irish-American conwunity'tinfl strengthened political and economTc 
efforts for advancement, were notably lacking in the coal rs§for\s. ; . * . 

■■ ■ . ' ■ * ' » ' ' . ' ,■ ' 

For the Welsh, political nationalism was not a very critical 'matter. 
Historically Wales had been overcome by England in 1282, In all' the following 
years, there had been only one' serious revolt against England-, and that in the 
fourteenth' century. Welsh immigrants in America, who suffered only minimal 
oppression at the hands il native Americans, hc^d little reason or precedent 
for the resurrectiOTi. of aR^lgorous nationalist movement. Self-respect did not 
rest upon Wales' independence from -England. Instead, the anthracite Welsh 
found that cultural nationalism, a traditional Interest in Wales, was suitable 
to their own needs and organizations. Just as people in the old country had . 
enphasized language, literature, and culture to preserve their heritage, Welsh 
immigrants sought to do the same thing in this country. Through their newspapers 
and organizations they were able to make significant progress toward this end. 

• Irish efforts toward a national culture, however, were too clos?eiy tied to more 
vigorous nationalist efforts that failed to develop in eastern Pennsylvania, 
ilouglas Hyde and other Gaelic scholars preferred to propagate Irish culture in 
areas where nationalists and Irish-American politicians were numerous. 

Religious activity s too, fell ^a foul of expansive geography a#d connections 
to outside urban areas. In the anthracite region, where Irishmen were acutely 
vjEonscious of Catholic ties, clerical leadership was* divided and failed to offer / 
a clear sense of direction. Church directives. came principally from two areas. 
\fchM*hop'-Jafnes -Frederfc^jfo^d' controlled a d1(K;ese^ 
and Schuylkill County. It was, natural that Philadelphia absorbed most of'his 
energies at the ejipense of thei^fjwyl kill region. The northern anthracite fields, 
meanwhile, fooked to Bishop WiTiiam O'Hara of Scranton for religious direction. 
Asi de. from this different geographic focus, t|ie two men held contradictory * 
attitudes on Irish Catholic affairs* Archbishop Wood, for examplei^was of English 
^incestry and a convert to the Catholic Church. Li k^ other-American Catholics, he - 
seems to have viewed the Irish, with their reputation for lawlessness and drunken- 
ness,, as a liability to/the Church's progress in America. Feeling that the Irish 

• ■ % ■ ' 
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had to be watched careful^ly.-he'Was-suspieious of societies* and- labor organizati^ 
that Involved Irish participants. &1shop-0'Hara\ on the- other hand, being of Irish 
extraction and more famlMar with eonditlons In the anthracite region, was in^ined 
to sympathize with and encourage organizational efforts. This situation ironlcal^ly 
meant that Irish Catholics, who were accused of abject s^^bservience to the Pope, ' 
were a good deal less unified than the WeUh, who belongecl to a number of different 
Protestant groups. Unlike Irish Catholics/ Welsh Protestant headers seldom engaged 
in disputes with one another. . ? 

• , * • . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' . . ■ • * . 

. The divisions between- Wood and, O'Hara ultimately held severe ramifications for 
Irish-American social organizations- in the- coal fields, particularly the Ancient , 
Ordervof Hibernians, ' During the 1870's,- the AOH was allegedly related to the 
Molly Magui res, a secret group- of Irish miners who provoked violence against coal 
miners In Schuy.TMll County, Although the relationship is still a debatable issue, 
, Wood, who was anxious to end the violence, accepted evidence offered by Pinkerton 
detectives that ^ close connection existed between the Ancient Ordfer and. the Mollies.. 
The archbifthop nid disliked- the Hibernians' secret ritual for some years, criticized... 
the order steadily during the early J870's, and abruptly excommunicated It in 1875.' 
Bishop O'Hara, however, was inclined. to look more favorably upon the AOH. He 
generally tVied tp distinguish between individual members who were guilty of-^uolence 
and the higher purposes of the order-. Only in 1877, when available evidence 
increasingly Identified the AOH-wlth the Mollies. did OjHara reluctantly take . . • 
stronger action and excommunicate . the AOH meiTi)ersh1p. ^ 

■ • '' 
Before the differences of opinion- between O'^Hara and Wood were resolved, they 
had a pronounced impact on Irlsh-Catholijc affairs. . While priests agreed that 

- violence- was intolerable, they were not certain about the extent of AOH involvement 
in Molly Magu Ire agitation. They usually quoted either O'Hara or Wood to justify 
their own previously conceived attitudes toward the AOH. The effect not only 
created a divided church throughout the region, but markedly reduced the effective- 
"^ness of the AOH, an organization that had provided charity, financial aid to the 
church, and social contact for- poor Irishmen throughout America. The national 
executive of- the- AOH denounced local branches in Northuirijerl'and, Carbon, ColumVia, 
and Schuylkill Counties. In Luzerne- County, where the Molltes were no't strong, 
branches of the AOH refused to- recognize any connection with the Schuylkill « 
branches. Whereas- the AOH continued- to perform valuable service throughout* the 
nation, divided- opinion- rendered- the- oVganization,- like the church itself. 
Ineffective in the- coal- regions. Moreover, other ^rish- societies that had little 
to do with Molly Magul re activities, al'So fell victim to clerical censure. The 
Emerald Beneficial Association, professing strong Catholic sympathies, encountered 
clergymen who either supported th^ association unconditionally or who identified 
it with the AOH- and suspected- it of- radical activities. In response, association 
officials- bent over backwards to avoid clerical censurOi They avoided controversial 
issues and tried to soften even the mildest Irish activities. Because of clerical 

- — ifldeeis4oR, therefore, -IMsh-AmeHcdhS' approach^ their societies i*ith^ uncertainty 
and half-hearted enthusiasm. - 
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The German Immigrant experience in thb United States may be described as one 
of stortir and stress for the individual. Differences in language, customs, and even 
dress, created difficulties which tended to separate the Germans from native ^ 
Protestant Americans, And th^ Irish and. English imnigrants who could already speak 
English, the language of the new country. These differences are one reason which 
led the Germans to organize their own schools, and churches, particularly the i 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic denominations, Thev German language press flourished 
in the nineteenth century as the Germans in America-, tried desperately to preserve 
their language 1nthe N^w t'orld. The ^churches, school^ and newspapers were the 
primary tpols for language preservation, ? 

■ " ■ • ' 

A brief* background of the -German nation is essential for a more thorough 
understanding of the German character and temperament .and the attempts by a group 
of German' Intellectuals to establish a "Mew Germany" in America during the mid- 
nineteenth century. His tori annJohn t. Rodes In GERMANY: ^ HISTORY declares that 
German history includes two fundamental probldss tfiat have effected the development 
of the German state. The first problem, "Where. is Germany?" has plagued the 
country for ovier a thousand years. 

Some nations are endowed with readily defined; political 
boui^daries, determined by prominent geographical landmark^, - * 
, . linguistic hanogenelty or long historical tradition. But 

Germany Is not so fortunate. The Vast plain that stretches ^ 
I for some two thousand miles across northern Europe from the 
Ural fteuntain^ In Russia to the English Channel is unbroken 
except for a fMnber of rivers. The Er;: Mountains and the 
Bohemian Fore^n the east, the Vosges Mountains In the west, 
and the Alps In the south do not coincide with! linguistic or 
ethnic boundaries. There is, in fact, no line of demarcation 
between Slavic and Germanic peoples, between Religious 
affiliation or between thoSBs^peaking Ranance and. those 
speaking Germanic languages. Throughout her history, therefore, 
Germany*s boundaries depended little on geographic oc ethnic 
considerations, but were primarily the result of wars and power 
poll tics. 1 * ' ^ 

Th^^se*cond problem is leadership, "the problem of what region, what state, 
or what'P^ples should lead Germany. "2 / 

During the Middle Ages the various powerful* duchies 
and rising dynastic families vied for preeminence in the 
German Kingdom, and Germany as a whole was seriously weakened 
through these internal feuds ^md thereby <ieprived of a single 
center around which the future state could develop.3 

The Hapsburg dynasty, in the fifteenth century, achieved some leadership ♦ 
success by consolidating its holdings and Imposing a more c^intralized rule on 
the German Empire. The Refflrmatlon, however, quelched this success because 
the northern princes, who were both Protestant and anti -Hapsburg, wanted full 
sovereignty arid complete independence. The Hapsburgs remained pro-Catholic which 
further reinforced the political fragmentation of Germany. 
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This north-south split, originating in a power struggle between 
rival dynasties and religious groups, becan^ more crystallized during 
the succeeding centuries. With Prussia's Vise during the seventeenth 
and^eighteentfi centuries and its growing dominance over northern Germany, 
this rivalry for leadership tended to focus on a struggle between this^ 
i\ew northern kingdom and Austria the center of the Hapsburg possessions... - 
The 1860*5 finally brought an outward end to this struggle when Bismarck's 
Prussia Inflicted an overwhelming defeat on a declining Austrfan empire 
and Prussia becafe the undisputed leader of the newly united Germany in 
1871.4 ' * 

Although the concept of Germany as a country has existed for centuries, 'it was a 
united nation-state In the modern sense for only sevent;y-.ttur years of Its entire 
history, 1871-1945. Before 1871', it was a group of diverse Gemran states loosely 
connected until 1806 in the Holy Ranan Empire and from 1815 to 1866 In the German 
Confederation. 5 After the Third Reich and the Second World War, two distinct states 
anerged in the German nations ' the Federal Republic of Germany in the West and |he 
German Republic in the East. • . , . , 



October 6, 1683 is the date officially recognised ^s the origin of German 
iKmigration to America because it was on this date that the first permanent Gertfian 
settlement was established at Germantown, Pennsylvania, by a group of religious 
refugees frop the Pilatinate. ^ 

However, there were previous instances of a few sporadic Germans on American 
soil. Two authoritative historians of theGsrtnarts in America, Albert B. Faust, * 
author of the comprehensive two-volume work, THE GERMAN ELEMENT IN THE tlWTED STATES, 
and TheodOt*e Huebener. in his book, THE GEflMANS IN AMERICA, note that the first 
German to actually land In the New World was Tryker. As discoverer of the flrape 
an4;meii>er af Lief Er1cson*s expedition to Vineland in the eleventh century, 
Tryker has been maRorallzed in N^rse sagas, v . ' n , 

As .early, as 1607. three Germans, F. .Ungar, H. Keffer and F» Volday, were 
among the members of Captain John &n1th*s coTor^y at Jairtestowo, Virginia. « 



The confusion of "Dutch" and "German" arqse among the English- 
speaking population from the fact that the Germans called themselves 
> "Deutsch." In fact, the Netherlands was part of the Holy Roman 

(Germanl EnB)ire, until the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648x and th^ 

Germans of the Iwer Rhine and the Dutch, were, therefore, similar 
in background.7 i . 

Peter Minult, engaged by the I^tch government as director of the colony of 
New. Netherland (New York), was a RhineHtnder and the first German of prominence 
in the New World. Jacob Leisler, born at Frankfort-on-Main, had cwne to 
New, Amsterdam in the service of the Dutch West India Company and was elected 



... Considerable rivalry and irritation developed between them 
and the English "gentlemen," for they were the artisans of £he colony. 
Despite their usefulness. Captain Smith had difficulties with them 
and referred to them as the "damned Dutch." " 
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The Protestant Iteolt {1517'»1618) and the Thirty Years War (1618-1648) were 
responsible for the social and economic collapse of the German empire and the 
resultant religious unheavals. At the time of the Thirty Years War, only three 
religions were recognized by the German goverfwent: Lutheran, Reformed and ^ 
Roman Catholic. Members of thesa grcHjps were referred to as "church people" 
or those who belonged to the chunches as by law established. ^Sect" people 
represented rellgl (HIS bodies not recognized by the government ajW were fr^uently 
the object of unrighteous persecution,^ • . 

At the conclusion of the Thirty Years War,\ there was a rise In pietism and 
n\yst1c1sm« particularly among the sects who began to experiment with new ways of 
salvation, which often Involved not only changes In ritual and rell^jlbus belief s,- 
but also a desjre for an opportunity to experiment In some new environment with 
a new social and economic order.*" ' . . 

Amon9 the sects were Mennonltes. Schwenkf elders and Quakers. ■ It was from 
these sects that the first colony of German immigrants was composed. 

' "In 1683, under the leadership of Francis Daniel Pastorlus, the 

goQd'shIp Concord, "the Mayflower of the German jnwlg^'atlon," brought 
• - 13 German families .to Philadelphia. Germantown, the first permanent 
settlement of German Inmlgrants In the United States, was established 
and the stream of (SefmSti Immigration began to rutv in Pennsylvania with 
such force and wolume that its Influentie 1s' still apparent In the life 
of the state.n • , . 

It has been recorded that one of the servants pf the leader was a "Romanist," 
documenting the fact that there was a Catholic /at the fOMwdlng of Germantown.*^ 



These first settlers In Pennsylvania engaged In occupations or trades they 
practiced at home In the old land. Many were weavers and they soon opened a , . 
store In which to sell their products. Others di^scovered the grape and established^ 
vineyards. Eventually, there were carpentep J 



locksmiths, shoemakers aniNi|jUors.l3 



. P'astorl us recorded the hardships of the ^arly settlers In his diary, SRUND . 
UNO LAGERBUCH 4nd_ extolled their "Christian" ^durance and indefatigable Industry. W 

Although the number of "sect" people iifio fmrai grated to An^nca represents a 
small proportion of the total German Immigration, their contributions have been 
slgaiflcant. These Include the first paper'^nlltl In America, butltpy William 
Rittenhouse in November, 16 83, and th e earl 1es't\ protest agalRft-^Mro slavery In 
Jmerica in a ddcument drawn up by Pastoral m^. . The first annual fair, Jahrmarkts 
was held In 170^5 Christopher Saur II, in 1739, began publication of a 
German language newspaper^ Germantaun'er Zeitung.p In Skippauck, Pennsylvania, 
Christopher Dock, the first great German-Amerlcar^ pedagogue began teafching and 
Introduced the 4)1 ackboard. He puhlished the first pedagogical work in America, 

SCHUIOR DNUNG, in moA^ V • 



i ■ .. ■ 

They helped to make the#^ In the co«it-of-arms -of the State 
of Perinsylvanta a syntfjol of respectability and It was due to this 
spirit of industry that mills were built at an early date to oBtaIn 
the Tnost essential staff Of life, flour. 18 , 
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Six years after Its founding, Gerroant<Mn was intorparated a$ a town and 
PastoHus was its first mayor. 19 John Greenleaf Whlttier in his poenT "The 
Pennsylvania Pngrlw*' gives tribute to Pas tori us and his acconplishiuents.SO 

Prior to the American Revolution, German immigration into Pennsylvania may " 
be divided into three periods: v V ^ s:* 

'1; 1683-1710, the least In nunber represents the initial movement. 

■ • .• . 

2) 1710-1727 shows an increase with about five'to eight thousand a 
' year, A strong current of Swiss M^nnonltes came' to P^nsylvania 
. about 1710. Other sects, includihg Dunkards and Schwenkfelders, 

also arrived during this era. . , . - 

; 3) 1727-177C During these years,\6&,872 Germans came to' Pennsyl vania. 21 

, ' The prosperity of the early settl^rsTa^vertisements of steamship companies, 
and "America" letters tO relatives and friends *back home are some of the reasons 
which indiiced other^Germans to cross t^ie ocean to America. Many of them were poor 
peasants inf jcouldnot afford to pay passage; therefore, the ship companies 
devised two methods of financing th^ voyage: indentured servants and redempti oners. 

- ■ . • . . > 

...ihdentui?ed Kiifi1grai*fci were those W>io had signed a contract " 
N befpre en^arking binding them to service for a specified number of . ^ C 

years to pay the cost of their transportation to and nalritenance In ' ^ 
■ ^ trt*' colonies, whereas re4empt1oners were transported without pay or 
iridentulre and might be "redeemed" by having relatives or friends 
pay fbr their voyage within a certain number of days, • .22 

Usually at the end of a period of three to seven years, an indentured servant 
.was given a suit of clothes, a stipulated amount of money or land and invesited - 
with all the-rights of cit1zensh1p.23 This system was finally abolished at th^ . 
beginning of the nineteenth century. ^* . - 

The Lutheran and Reformed Germans were not prominent in the earliest history 
of German settlements In Pennsylvania. However, as inmlgratlon Increased, they 
beaane more numerous, • ^ 

Henry Melchlor Muhlenberg, often called the "patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in America," reached Philadelphia In 1742 and his influence soon spread 
throughout thexcolonies. It was through his efforts that the German Lutheran 
Mih1s|er1ura of Pennsylvania tas founded In 1748.24 jhe Muhlenberg family ^ 
disttngiilshed Itself tJ>rough several generations.' Henry's son, Peter Muhlenberg, 
excbaj^ged his clerical garb for military garb during the American Revolution 

-sery^ing^ wfth dtsttnction^ as tt^ontitrental €olonel «Ht iater^s t Brigadier- — 

General. Peter also represented Pennsylvania three times as a iii«i*)er'of the 
United State Congress. St. Luke*S Hospital In New York was founded by a , 
Muhlenberg of a later generation. 25 

• ■ ' , .... ■ 'V - . . _ . ; 

- Michael Schlatter was sent to America in. 1746 with the rank of Missionary 
Superintendent to organize the Reformed Churches. He, became pastor of churches 
in Philadelphia and Germantown and made extensive missionary journeys, to 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Marylan4an4 Virginia. 26 

The number of German Catholic/ Increased to such an extent that Father 
Joseph Greaton, S.J.* In, charge of the first Catholic Church 4n PhUadelphlas 
requested his Provincial to send some German-speaking priests to this country. . 
In 1741, the first German priests arrived in the Eiigllsh colonies. Father 
Theodore Schnleder, S.J.% a Bavarian, "a man Of much learning and great zeal, 
of great dexterity In business j of consunwa^e prudence and undaunted magnanimity," 
was the pioneer among his countrymen In -Pennsylvania, He organized a number of . 
mission stations In eastern Pennsylvania counties and founded several parishes. 
Father William Hapeler, S.0. accompanied Father Schnleder In 1741 and was 

assigned to the Germans at^e Catholic Mission Center In Ptnnsylvania, a few 
ml 1 es ' f r^om Get tysburg , 27 

The principal port of entry foriierman Immigrants before theltevdlution was 
Philadelphia. Their location upon arrival shows them to be in possession of the 
best land for farming: \ 1 

...They had cultivated the great limestone areas reaching from 
• northeast to southwest, the most feKt lie lands In the colonies. The 
^ , jn14dle sections of Pennsylvania were In their possession, those. which 
became the granary of the colonies In the coming Revolutionary War, 
and subsequently the foundation of the financial prospeiflty of the 
new nation. Thp Shenandoah and Mohawk Valleys vere the rivals of 
the farm-lands of Pennsyl«an1a. , .28 J 

At the outbreak *of the American Revotutlon, German liJnIgrants In PennsylvanU 
totaled 110,000 out of a population of 225,000 or almost one-half of the colony's) 
popt|Tat1on,29 Gerraa-n Americans played a leading role In 'tl(ie Revolutionary War. 

...on the wholei the Geraans were on the &1de Of ithe % 
Revolutionaries. Thjre were very fev^ Tories among them in 
Pennsylvania, . . , It was quite natural, that the Gerraanls should 
' be against tffe crown, for many of them had suffered 1n| Europe 
at the Kands of unscrupulous princes. As frohtlersmeni and - 
farmers, who had carved homesteads out of the wilderness, they 
had developed a spirit of independence and they certalhly felt^ 
no national sentiment that bound them to an English soYfereign,30 

. ' ' .. ,, ■ . I ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

. On May 22* 1776, the Continental Congress authorized a.^German regiment 
consisting of four' companies to be recruited from Pennsylvartia. All officers 
and men- were Germans or German descent. General George. Washington's bodyguard 
was composed largely of Germans, Called Independent Troop or Horse, they began 
service in 1778 and renained during the War, Twelve of them! accompanied him to 
-^im b«Mne-in4lasji1i\gtonf3L___--^ — ^ - | . *_ t 

The colonies struggle for liberty attracted soldiers frian foreign lands. 
Outstanding service was rendered by General Frederi(^k Wni1ai|j Steuben, a Prussian, 
and drillmaster -of the American forces, who was appointed Inspector General of 
the Revolutionary Army by George Washington, He prepared a iijanuai, REGULATIONS 
FOR THE ORDER AND DISCIPLINE of the TROOPS OF THE UNITED STATES, referred to as 
STEUBEN'S REGULATIONS or THE BLUE B(K)K, This handbook provided guidelines for 
officers in the performance of their duties and established rputine for the 
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: requisition and^flwnagement of supplies. Steuben was honorably discharged oh ^ 
March 24, 1784.32 

Among nwiny patriotic Germans during the Revolution who have become part of 
American tradition Is Molly Pitcher. Bom Maria Ludwig* of ««r«an. inini grants, on 
4)ctober 13, 1754 at Carlisle, she became a maid at age 15, to 1;he family of 
Dr. Wllliajn Irvine. Maria married John Xasper Hays, a gunner in an artfllery 
company who was later seriously wounded in battle. She v^nt to nurse him back 
to health and then accompanied him in battle for seven years during which time 
she nursed the wounded and prepared meals for the soldiers. 

On June 28, 1778, at the Battle of Monmouth, Maria supplied the soldiers 
with water, carrying it in a pitcher from a nearby well. She became known as 
^•Molly 'Pitcher.^ After the Battle, Molly was complimented by. Washington. 33 

On her monumer^t at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, her name appears as "Mollie McCaul 
(renowned in history as Molly Pitcher, the Heroine of ftonmouth)." McCauley is the 
name of Molly's second husband, 34 ^ 

Molly Pitcher is the subject of a painting by G.W. Park Curtis "The Field of 
Monmouth" and "a monipent_on the battle-field of Monmouth coramemor^s her in the 
act of ramming a canhon.35 

The pioneer Germans in Pennsylvania were "a iiard-working, ambitious and • 
religious^ people who earned the respect ^f other inhabitants. 

...in their greatest trials the German pioneers were sustaSned^ 
by a proffound religious consciousness. Through all their sufferings' 
they held firmly to their anctent confessions, , . in the- iron-bound 
chest of almost every Gennadi immigrant ml gnt have been found at 
' least a B^ble, a hymn book, and a Catechism, Before their churches 
were established they were especially careful to cultivate religion 
intheliome and in the school. . . . 

...we accordingly find that wherever Germans were settled in 
sufficient numbers they proceeded to found a church andca parochiaV 
school. 36' . 'V . . 

German iimiigration was very minor in the years between 1783 and 1820, but 
the 1830'$ reveal over 152,000 Germans entered our shores. Peak years in the 
nineteenth century were: . 



* •. 1854 — 215,000 

' * — 1873-— 150,1300 ' , 

1882 — 250,000 

. Af taf 1895, they never furnished in any one year more than one- tenth of the 
U.S. immigrants until the restriction of 1924 came Into force- 37 
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Mass migration from Germany , to the United States of America is' 
^ 'therefore a phenomenorrpractically confined to the ninetenth century, 
and despite the heights- reached in the early eighties, is essentially 
a mid-«iheteenth tentui^y moven«nt. . .It *jas in ti^^ fifties and sixties 
of the nineteenth century that the Germans rHaciiiW their nvost dominating 
numerical position, constituting fully thirty-five percent of them, and 
nearly one- third of all the Germans emigrating to the United States in 
the hundred years of the great European rtiigration did so in these two 
decades between 1850 and 1869. , .Truly the fiermans in the United States 
.t>elong in every sense to the "old" migration;^ ■ ^ ^ ■ 

Nineteenth century Europe was a time of disturbed political conditiijns, 
\ incliiding the downfall of Napoleon, thjg rise of Metternich and an era of censorship, 
, suppression and espionage. ''Special factors which gave stimulus to German 
^ emigration were the ecclesiastical disputes in Prussia in the early forties, resulting 
in a Urge emigration of "Old Lutherans," and the failures of the Wurttemberg vintages 
of 1850 to 1853."39 The failures, of the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 accounted for 
a group of German political exiles who wished to establish a German state in America. 
The "Kulturkan^f" 6f Bismarck's reign led to a large- Catholic inwigration In 1873 
^ and increased |K)pulation and lack of employment in Germaoy accounted for a large 
exodus in 1882. ^ 

Concerning settlement by the Germans; ^ 

Once in the United States, though .there was a natural tendency to 
settle near each ather* . , .it may generally be claimed that those ^ 
parts of. the United States which received Germans in Urge nwnbers 
" received them from all parts of Germany. We do not have mainly 

Prussians In New York, mainly Bavarians in Wisconsin, mainly 
RhineUnders in Missouri. . . 40 

In colonial times, the Germans settled in the Middle Colonics, particularly 
Pennsylvania, but a considerable number; ^?/ent to New York and North Carolina.. After , 
the Revolution, they tended io follow the extension of the ^iwri can frontier. From • 
1830 to 1845, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri, Indiana and Illinois received 
many Germans. St. Louis, Missouri, was a ntecca for German itrtnigrants 1n 1845. 
During the 1 860 's,. Texas ^nd Wisconsin proved popular as Milwaukee repUced St. Louis 
as the mecca. After 1865, Germans: moved beyond the Missouri River and into Kansas, 
Nebraska, Colorado and Oklahoma, In the 1880*s and 1890' s, because of the disap- 
pearance pf the frontier and cheap land, the German immigrants tended to settle in 
V large cities and those ccMtminiti^s possessing a'large German population, or 
containing relatives and friends. ^1 - >• 

' — Reaction 1n Germany to i9tfr century poHtical conditions led to^ liberal 

movement among thi^ intellectuals and youth in the universities who envisioned the 
eventual unification of ^rmany under a republican system that would establish 
freedom and political equality for^arH-. When the- Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 
failed, these intellectuals, representing "me«y0f property and education, men of U- 
substance and social standing'^ emigrated to America where they hoped to .estabjisir 
a German state or "New Germany" in Texas, Missouri, Indiana and Wisconsljj^iP^ 
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According to OOhn Hawgood, the aim of the German state was to keep the German - 
element In its new environment racially and culturally distinct, geographically 
isolated and politically and economically independent of Jnterference.43 The 
strength o*. the New Germany lay in rural areas because the "German Immigrant who 
settled in a city usually tended, even if he lived in a "German quarter"* to 
become assimilated arid Americanized much more quickly than the German who settled 
among his fellow-countrymen in an American rural areai"44 These attempts to 
establHth ^ "New Germany" failed because ". . . of the realities of the frontier; 
German communities could not maintain their solidarity amid the complexities of 
American life,"^5 . ^ ■ , 

Karl Follen, a teacher, of German at Harvard Universiliy, Francis Lieber,' a 
distinguished scholar In Ameriican political science and associated with the first 
ENXVaOPEDIA AMERICANA, 1829-1833, Frederick Munch, philosopher, poet and journalist, 
who wrote voluminously for the German language papers under the name "Far West", 
and Gustave Koerner, were prominent pre 1848 'ers in this country, Koerner, born 
in Frankfort in 1809, settled in Belleville, Illinois^ studied law arid eventually 
entered American politics. In 1845, he was elected Justice of the Illinois Supreme 
Court and in 18^2 he was elected lleutenant^goveri'ior of niinois. 

That particular group of immigrants known as the "Fortyr-eighters" and the 
subject of books by Carl Wittke and A.£. Zucker, were like thelr-fredecessors 
mentioned above, men of idealism who fled to the Urftted States to seek liberty, 
democracy and national unity. They came in significant nuntf)ers 1o the years 1850- 
1851. Well-educated, they represented the professions and were generally teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, journalists, artists and nHJSiclans. They came without families 
and baggage, their only possessions being books and papers. Al though they could 
- speak several languages, they did not know English. Their chief Interest was 
ideas, not life on the frontier. 46 Because of their great iNJOk learning and know- 
ledge of the classics, they were unfamiliar with farming and^its implements and were 
usually* referred to as "Latin Farmers; "*7 . V_ 

. . /■ ■'■.■* , ■• . 

Sometimes, the Forty-Eighters are tej^d radicals. However 

* / The term "radical" did not fit the majority of the Forty-Eighters, 
' for they represented all the political shedings of the German revolu- 
tionary movement. There were among them the German nationalist, who 
in place of thrity'-six small fatherlands, aspired to one united 
Germany with a vigorous and popular emperor at its head. . .There 
. ^was the German politiipl humanist, who under a monarch or within the 
. 'framework of a republic wanted above all political and personal liberty 
and freedom for individual development. 48 

^Outstanding among the 48*ers WasTCarT ^ciiurz„ born Warch 2, 1829, at LibTar," 
a few mides from Bonn on the Rhine. - The son of farmers who had a great respect 
for education, he studied iatin, music and art at an early age. His oratorical 
ability as a youth was phencMnehal. After severer years e^tperifince as editor for 
the taerman paper. Bonnet^ Zlitung, foffrtded by Gottfried Kinkel, Carl Schurz 
emigrated to America In 1852 at age 23. He studied law here, entered law practice 
in Milwaukee in 1858 aod became active in the Republican Party. Subsequently, in 
186U he was appointed minister to Spain, tn 1869, he became U.S. Senator from^ 
Missouri and in 1877, President Hayes appoint.ed him Secretary of the Interior. 49 
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Carl SEhurZt horrified by the Spoils System In government » advocated a reform bill 
which eventually payed the way for the bill which established the Civil Service 
Commission in 1871. In 1881. he s^upported the founding of the National dvil 
Service Reform League and became its president in 1892.50 

The 1848' ers as a group, because of their cultural and educational background, 
tended to criticize American culture and the earlier German immigrants whom they 
considered unlettered, stupid and uncultured as they were primarily from the peasant 
and artisan class. 

The Forty-Eighters deplored the low Intel lectuallevel of the 
Germans.*, .who wouW rather pay for lager beer s wine » sausage^ Swiss 
* cheese and bread with caraway seeds than for newspapers. 51 

This antagonism^ between the Germans led toe . ' 

. . ,a serious split. . .between the "Grays" and the "Greens" which 
threatened to jeopardize the whole future of the German element. The 
better educated among the newcomers spoke disparalngly of German farmers 
and artisans, and the latter groups, who with plow and axe and hard work , 
had established themselves as men of prosperity and material success J- 
replied bitterly to the attacks of the newcomef's^ who still "strangers'' 
'and "guests" in America had the ten^rity^to question their fntelTectual 
and political capacities. The "Grays" readily admitted that they might 
lack book learning* but they had succeeded In the grim battle to gain a 
foothold in a new land. 52 * 

As a group, the Germans In America maintained a politlcdT passivity prior to 
the arrival of ^he Forty-Eighters. Politically Inexperienced and disinterested In 
politics, Julius Froebel, a forty-el ghter, berated them for . their limited political 
vision beyond such issues as temperance and Sabtath laws;53 The Germans were 
mostly members of the Democrati c .Part>^ the party traditionally cons '^deT-ed friendly 
to the immigrants and, therefore* Irish and Germans' flocked to it.54 '-As early as 
1800, in Pennsylvania, the party had issued campaign I'terature in German urging ' 
the Germans to vote for Jefferson. 55 ^ * 

The average German Immigrant '••s rewtwit tc be left alone to work 
out his own <[es tiny, to settle In sections of the country that topo- . 
graphically and climitically bore the greatest resemblance to h^s- 
native region, to dwell. . .among his feilQw countrymen, and retain 
some of his cherished old-country patterns of living. These Germans, 
who enjoyed a good reputation as skilled workers, tenacious settlers, 
and thrifty enterprising tradesmen. . .gave their votes to the 
"^friendly party*^ and expected little more than I4ie right ^to enjo^ the 
fruits of the^ labor in their own way. 56 

The slavery issue and the Identification of the Democratic Party as the 
pro-slavery party during the elghteen-fifties caused many Gemans to switch their 
loyaVifes and become Republicans. The Republican Party was born "out of this 
turmoil over the Kansas-Nebraska Act and. .there began a spirited can[^)aign to 
win the German vote.57 However » Carl fcWttke notes that despite the efforts of 
Republicans tc;win the German vote, many German Catholics hesitated to switch 
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their alleglajice to the new fjarty . because th^y regarded the German Forty-Eighters « 
as their btitt^r enemies and t{ie Republicans as haters of fbrelgners. Despite the 
large numbers of Germans who voted for Lincoln in I860, "the discussion over the 
decisiveness of the German and forei gn^bom vote in the election of Lincoln 
continues, but all agree that it was Importaftt;, that Forty-£1-9hter$ produced a 
political revolt among large numbers of their q^untrymen. . ,"58 <i 

^ "Recent investigations have made it clear, that while many Germans voted 
for Abraham Lincoln In 1860, their vote was riot as large nor a&/4jnd1videajy 
Republican as Is usually bel1e^v^"59 «" . * ( 

Although the f^rt^re1ght\y^layed an' Inniortant role In dispelling the 
political apathy of the Germans, other Influences were ^al so responsible, especially 
Jthe Na^tlvismjjpveme atid the ris^ of ,|he )tnow*-Noth1ng Party. Hativlsm wa$ an 

. • .antlforelgn protest movement recruited from the native v 
Protestant population. ;. .primarily directed against the Catholic ^ '' 
'Irish immigrants who were arriving in droves in the forties and 
fifties. . . German Catholics, however, were also Included by them ? 
as being a part of this irritating and clannish foreign elen^nt. 
Rioting and bloodsiied-finsued in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
f Ne| York. . . ' • , / ■ 

Z"^. .Related to this aggressive fTMJveiwant were those secret 
societies which from about 1850'on comprised the Know-Nothing move- , 
ment. -This Huovementv which came out in the open as the American ' 
Parjty, gained rapidly in strength. 60 

Economic reasons accounted for the development of n&tivism, because native - 
Americans resented the high taxes for the support of the Indigents and they also 
feared that Immigrants entering the labor market would deprive thm of jobs., A * 
d^p-seated fear by Amertcan Protestants that the Republican Party was being * 
threatened by the qttWIng power of the Catholic Church by the large influx of 
Irish ^nd German Catholics also accoiihted for Nativlsm.ol ^ 

• , . r ■ ■ . . * ■ ■ , • ■ 

1954 marked the peak of the German inwiigratiph prior to the Civil War when 
215,000* arrived here.62 > » " ' 

Concerning German Immigration to Luzerne Cpunty, "The original German settle- 
meftt In'the area Was irt Luzerne County hear Conyngham^. By 1809 there were enough 
German families to organize a Christian Congregation, a union of Lutheran and 
Refom^d and var1ou$ denominations. "63 



. . .1n the early 1800 *s Germans were also settling in the 
countryside of Northern Luzerne County, above Wilkes-Barre. By 
1817, thert Is evidence of a significant settleiront in that part 
of the country, and a request was made to the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania for pastoral services. The Ministerium assigned 
three of Its members from the Eastern area to preach at least 
once a year and provide other pastoral services to the Lutherans 
f: fin W11kes-Barre.b4 
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'By the 1830 *s, the German comnunlty of Wi 1 kes-Barre was growing and trades* 
men, craftsmen, butchers amd bakers were joining the farmers already settled here. 
"The move. of Germans into Mil kes-Barre was accompanied by more ^German ImmigratlDn, 
into Wyoming Valley via the /now completed "Eas ton Turnpike. . . Frxm the country- 
side, Genwn settlers began (to move into town. They brought along butchering 
skills learned on the farm, and brewroaster- secrets from their homeland. As they 
had before, they brought along their schools and their raliglon as well. "65 (tape 
excerpt) 

German Lutheran and/^formed Religious services carimenced in 1840 in Wilkes-Barre 
with Reverend Berkey in charge. One hundred members were regis taayl In f844 «nd a - 
plot of ground purchased at corner of South Main and South Stre^tlT Hwtever^ (Jh 
Deceirtber 5, 1845, the Liij|ferans separated from the Reformed to form their. own 
congregation "German Evanjelical Lutheran Saint Paul us Church" with Reverend- - 
Herman Eggers, pastor. They purchased a 95 fofit lot north of South Street in 
ia46. Financial problems for the Reformed Church forced the sale of their building 
and land at Sauth ^ain Urtd South Streets at Sheriff sale which St^ Paul> Lutheran 
CMurch purchased for $5,000^ and used until faii'ly recently. 66 

^ ^ Official Catholic Church history in Wyoming Valley: i 

* . . . .began with the visit of Father. John O'Flynn who came to * 
> Wi-l kes-Barre in ^828, and t:elebrated* mass, he?ird confessions, baptized 
i several persbns and sol enmi zed marriages. . .(at his death) ... A 
Father Claticy Was appointed to the vacant mission which then included 
\ all northeastern Pennsylvania, and a single visit to Wilkes-Barre is 
all that can t^e accounted for unt^l May, 1837, when Father Henry 
FitzSinmons, afterwards well known here, paid a visit to this plac^ • 
as one of^ his outmissions from Carbondalfe. He was young, zealous and 
energetic and attended this mission three, four. Or six tintes a year 
until 1840, when he came-bl-nranthly, and continued to do so .until • , 
1842» Mass was usually said at the house of a Mrs. Marr or Maher^ on_ 
; the corner of Canal Street and the alley adjoining the old cemetery.©/ 

The German and Irish Catholics worshipped together until 1856 when St. 
Nicholas German Catholic Church was organized withNa few Catholic families.- The 
Germans had Mass in the small wooden church on Canar^reets. the original church. 
Fathers Schneider and Sommer camed for the Gferraari Catholics "in 1856 and 1857 and 
the first resident pastor. Father Peter Conrad Nagel» a native of Westphalia, *' 
Germany, was assigned in 1858 by Bishop John fi. Neun»hn^,-^-,SvS.R, ■ ' » 

Bishop Neumann commissioned Father Nagel to' shejjherd the sOuls 
of tHe laerman Catholics in KtUes-Barre, Scranton^ and' ttonesdale/ ~ 
and to care for those more distantly distributed through Luzerne, 
Wayne and Pike Counties, With the exception of the priests in 
wniiamsport and Bastress in Lycoming County. Father Nagel was 
at that time the only German priest fn the present diocese of 
Scranton. . 

His mission was made more difficult by the hardships of tra^i^el 
in that day. The only rail noa^^ in the territory ran from Wl^l kes'-Barre 
through Kingston to Scranton. Travel to Honesdale and further in 

.'4 ■ ■ ■ 
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that direction was by atage. The trip from Wilkes-Barre to Honesdale 
often lasted from morning tya n1ght.^° - . * 

The growth of the German Catholic population by 1882 necessitated the erection • 
of a larger church, the corner stone of which was laid on May 8s 1883 and fhe 
present Gothic church on South Washington Street completed in 1886. 

As In the American Revolution; Germans served the Union well during the Civil- 
. War... When President L1nco3ft asked for volunteers, four thousand Germans from 
Pennsylvania responded to his call.69 German leadership during the Civil War was 
significant as some five-hundred^ Germans with the rank of major, colonel or general \ 
served in the Union Anny.'" . V 

Although German iBinigration remained heavy during the period ^0-1890, 
its character changed. Instead of peasants, more artisans and industrial Workers 
came to'A^ierica. ▼ 

The New Reich,M871-1890 which emerged in Germany after the Franco-Prussian 
War'in 1870, with Bismarck as the leader. Was the era of the "Kulturkempf" mentioned 
previously. It was *'the spectacular attempt to subordinate.the Roman Catholic Church 
to the new imperial -government.^'! 1 J'" - "■■ ' 

* . " . . .Altliaugh this cittenf)^ was essentiaTly a fight for power 

between the governn»nt and th^ patholic Church, some cdntempofar^^ • . 

journal ist^/called it a struggle between two ways of life^or two * . ^ u 

civilizations ajid hence gave It nan^ Kulturkampf (battle of 
V cultures)i,/72 

It was the Kulturkampf and "May LaWS" pf 1873 which sent many , religious orders 
of priests and nuns to America including the Sisters of Christian Charity who labor 
at St. Nicholas School and taught at St. Ann's Acadefny until its,deft)1se inlDune, 

1971. •,. .|- / ^7 ■ ■ * 

When Father Nagel learned that the Ministerium in Berlin foif^bade the Sisters 
to teach ^thool .in Germany, he-appyied to the Mother General of the Sisters of 
Christian Charity in Paderborn, Pauline von Mallinckrodt, for rutins to teach'in 
his school. The nuns arrived in the fall of 1873 and the order still remains at 
the newly merged St,, Nicholas-St. Mary's tlementary^ Sbhdol.'^ 

Mother Pauline arrived in' *ilkes-Barre on the feast of St. Ann, JmIy 26, 
1873, and after an inspection ot the city, decided to establish the Motherhouse 
in the United States on "territory measuftng^-6«e-ftr by 400 ft. in the eastern 
j)4rl oOilkes-Barre,_^wn^ Park-Mil." A contract waa signed and ground _ 
broken for Mallinckrodt Convent in 1877 with three floord and a basenrent ready / 
for occupanci in 1878.74 Thus began St. Ann's Acadeny and in 1928 a n^ audi- 
torlian and gjmnasium were completed. The Mother House for the Eastern Province 
was eventually relocated in Mendham, New Jersey, its headquarters yet in ll975. 
The Western Province ren|iins in Wllmette, Illinois. \ \ 

Until 1872, St. Paul's Lutheran Church was the only Lutheran Church ffn 
/Wilkes-Barre and all its services were conducted in German. A request foi^ English 
/was received in 1^70, but tllsmissed because English was "not proper ^ th^ dignity 
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of religion. "75 However, In 1872 the English Ministerlum of the English Lutheran 
Church sent Rev. F.F. Buermeyer^of New York to WilkeSfBacre, and irt'ter a survey, 
a new parish, St. John Evang^lcal lutheran Church, was established with He v. 
Buermeyer, pastor. Members of the congregation were recruited from Germans newly . 
^ arrived from PhlTadelphia and from Sf. Paul's families. 76 Formed Nov. 3, 1872, 
St. John's conducted services at Music Hall, located at the present site of Hotel 
^Sterling and built a church -in 19U5 at the corner of South River^ and Academy 
Streets, Wilkes-Barre.77&78 A fliis^sion congregation, Christ Lutheran Church, 
Washington and Beaianont Street^?, was organized July 26, 190,1. '9 

St. Paul's Lutheran Church, according to Church minutes of 1900, started ; 
using English in worship services, ."for, a few years. now" indicating Its use in the 
late 1890' SLV On Novemjfer 2, 1931, German yielded to Engltsh for the chief services 
and the German language was dlsconifnue^or^all services in 1948 raaHHug the end 
( ■ of St. Paul's as a bi -lingual congregation^^ - 

The German language' press was'one of the significant achievements of ^he ; 
Germans in America. " > , ^ 

If the period frcwn 1850 to 1875 may proper!^ be tlescri bed as the 
Hellenic Age in German-American dOurnallsm, the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century were the year.s.when many Genqan- language publications 
experienced thetJ^ greatest financial siipcessT' . . 

The period i'r an 1875 to 1900 represented t^jeera of prosperity 
for many German language papers, especially in tjie larger cities, 
as revealed by a study of their circuUtion lists, the nwnbertof 
publications and the^. income fran advert ising.**^ 
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German language newspapers have b^om morexfnfleuntial apd numerous than the 
press maintained fc>y, any other iramigranilroup in Abierica. In 1930p the total, 
number, of German papers was 172, with the I tali aft press next with 126 papers 

' J^ccording \o Carl Wittke the- Gernan language |)r^ss inforired a double role: 
,. ■ ■ • ' i' ■ ' ■■ ...... . ■ . ■ 

As a matter of self-interest, as weH«=a3^ for deep em^Qtlonal reasons 
li js concerned with preserving the cultural ties of the immigrant with 
the land" of his ortgin, promoting the activities. of the group 1n its new 
home aod keeping the mother tongue alive as long ,as possible:' 



gem 



y. . • -When interest in the language begius to die out in the second 
^' rati^t the foreign language press begins to ■die;;al so. °3 
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The press introduced the imrtjlgrant Into ^^ new^vironmgnt -by |nstr.ucting him 

in the history, laws, customs and traditions of American society.' The history of 
the pres^jbegan with tfre New Yorker Staatszeitung which first appeared ' 
December \ 24, 1834, ' ' * ' ^ ' • * / 

In 1842, the population of Wilkes-Barre was 3,000 people and ^Setens- ]«ere 
sufficiently numerous to support a German Newspaper, DER OEMOKRAtJSCHE WACHTER."*''* 
fThe Democratic Watchman). The paper commenced publication J n 1841 by aVWaetder 
■fhe owner, and' wa| sold to R. .Baur who i?as still editing it 1n/l866.8a ^ 
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" According to PENNSYtVANIA NEWSPAPERS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY and UNION LIST, 
edited by Ruth Salisbtirg and published in 1969 approximately ten t^rman language 
fiewspapers were published at one time or another in Wilkes-Bar re. Some, as 
AILGEMEINE STAATS-ZEITUN6, were published for only one or two years. 1834-1835* 
or the Milkes-Barre Journal, published in 1870 6nly; However, the WiCHTER^ noted 
above, a weekly, was published from 1841 till approximately 1931.86 j 

V Processor Hawgood attributed t(ie gjrowth and prosperity of the fterman- language 
p|j^ to the Nativism of the 1850' s. He notes, that at the turn of the century » - 
a sti^gnation set in as the children and grandchildren of the original settlers 
discontinued ^the family subscription to^ t^e local German newspaper^S/ 

For many years the German language press not only was the most 
tiumerous among the fq{re1gn'- language papers ipf the IJnited States j b^t s ^ 
the most ably edited and irost widely' readr-^ , the ninetee«i*li-century 
German Immigration Was marked by a high rate^of literary, and it * 
included a remarkablJOiigh percentage of welUeducated Germans who - 
made excellent journansts «|nd who hlad a* larg^' constituency eager |cr 
read what they Wrote. 88^-; u y 

The Gennan Catholic Press was also strong during the time of heavy immigration. 
The AJ1ERIKA (St. Louis) and WAHRHEITSFREUffD), (Cincinnati) founded by Father ^ 
John ^l^rtin Henni, later Bishop of Milwaukee, were both powerful newspapers. The 
latter title was the forerunner of a large number of Catholic papers established 
specifically for German Catholic imaigrants. 89 

Another Gferman contribution to American life was thg Turner piovement, Turnverein^ 
founded by Friedrich Jahn, who in 181U combined physical tiNkitiing with the inculcation 
of ideals of a free and self-respecting citizenship*. -On a ficld.^outside Bertin, 
young men received instj^uctipn from Jahn, affe'ctionately known as Turnvater Jahn.^0 

The word turner, from the old >ligh German turnen« and.iatln/ tourner, refers \ 
to a tuqbler or gymnast. , f , 

- The iJcrpose of the Turner was described as^ ^ 

Cultivation of rational training* both tflt^ellectual and phys-ical, 
in order that the members may become energetic, patriotic citizens of 
the Republic, who could and would represent and protect common human 
liberty by word and ileed. 5^ * 
^ ■■ , • ' 
"To realize this aim gymnastic exercises were regularly held » a musical section 
was spohsored, anc| "mental gymnastics" were furthered by means of lectures and a 
itrary.92 T'he f ir st - Ttrmer~socfety^n Aroeriica Tfar founjted in Cincinnati in October 
1848 under the leadership of Friedrich Hecker. 1 \ y 

The Tumverein ai so published a newspaper^ "Turn^rzeitung" to publicize its 
political ideas of a social -democratic nature.^ "The pY-lnci'pal functions of the 
association were the social and gymnastic; the ma<ji fact about their politics was 
that they joined the Free-Soil party and united in o~pposition against nativism 
and Know nothingi=sm."93 (Klein Interview excerpt - Tumverein) 
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Singing societies for the promotion of qhprus singing were a very popular; . 
facet of German American life. The Germans organized many singing groups, such 
as Ltederkranz.J^i/beus, Mannerchor, Harmonle, Concordia, which were Influential 
in shaping the taste for vocal music In an entire city. The Philadelphia 
Mannerchor was the first singing society In the United States, founded December 5, 
1835« Every city with a German population had Itis singing societies^ the purjjpses 

of which were musical and social. I [ 

^ ■ ■ ■ • . . :■ . ■ 1 ^- 

Wilkes-Barre had an outstanding Chorus, Concordia which was organized iri 1879 
when the defunct Manneirchor decided to organize a new society at a meeting in 
Landmesser Hall. Among the founders were Hon. John Reichards F.J. Schwab » 
Peter Schappert and Valentine Kraft, first president. The aim of "Concordia Was 
^"to encourage male choral singing, music apprecaition and provide ^social enter- 
tainment" for members. In 1889, the society grew to twenty-two menters «^nd»formed 
a symphony orchestra and women's chorus., ftembership was net restricted to Germans 
a*id through the support^of prominent comniinlty men, such as Andrev^J^ McCllntock^ 
the American borp citizen learned about Genfian customs and became proficient 1« 
singing German songs and liked the Deutsche Gemuthlichkeit.^^ 

Concordia participated in both local and national competition winning several 
awards. In 1893 at Brooklyn; It wpn f^rst prize - a Wissner grand piano - In 
second prize comfjetftidn with the song "Johannisnacht am Rhine"- (St. John's Night 
on the Rhine). As a .result of tSrIs competition, Concordia was established as one 
of the foir^ost singing societies In the Northeastern Sangerbund.95 

A Grand Silver Jtitllee Concert was presented in 1905 at the local 9t:h. 
Regiment Army In which all local German singing societieSj the Mason Glee Club 
and the Welsh organization participated. 

Concordia gained natlojial recogrvition in July, 19Q6, when it earned the 
esteemed *'Kaiserpriei&"', or Kaiser prize, at the Sangerfeste Festival In Newark, 
New Jersey » with the song "Hans und Grete" by Lorenz. 'The "Kaiserprets^' is a 
silver statuette representing the Minnesinger^ a medieval minstrel. Valued at 
$20,000, U remained in Wilkes-Barre three years locked in the vault at the 
First NatWnal Bank» (how First Eastern Bank). When the statuette was displayed, 
two soldiers stood guard. 96 

* This performance by Wilkes-Barre Concordia , and its achievement of the 
"Kalserpreis", is documented in Professor Faust's book^ THE GERMAN ELEMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES.97 - ^ ^ . 

Other outstanding events of- Concordia inc3u^ed a Wagner Concert in i913 w".th 
a 200 voice chorus, a full orchestra from Boston and guest soloists. During World 
War I, Concordia presented several cbncfirts to. raise money for the boys of the 
9th fteglment. In 1926, It apt>eared in a concert in New York sponsored by the 
Associflted Glee Clubs of America, and in 1927, it sang at Philadelphia's Acadeiny 
of Music. Concordia presented a Golden Jubilee Concert in 1929 and also won first 
prize that year in a New York Concert. After 1929, Concordia entered a period of 
decline, but did give about two or three concerts a year. In 1937, a pop concert 
was alternated with s regular concert. Id a period of 60 yearsa 1879-19395. 
Concord W had a repertoire of 408 songs. 9^ 
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(tape excerpt— music and song) 
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,1 The German Ininl grant loved his beer and his beer gardens, his 

Siinday picnits and dances and theatrical performances. His many * 
organizations devoted to music, art, drama, sharpsh(K}t1ng, bowling, 
cards, and turnen sought to cultivate the joy^ of life along with .other 
. more Immediate objectives. Good beer and good\food and good music went 
together, and Sundays were especially popular ftor p1cnics»-and enterr , 
^Inments of every .sort.99 ^ ^ \ ^ 

The German "Continental Sunday** and the Puritan s\bbath were a source of 
contention betwe^i German Immigrants and the ^tlve AmeVlcans. 

Whitsuntide, or Pflngstfest was a popular German festival In late spring/ All 
German societies observed It with picnics, outdoor amuse«fi^nts,| singing, dancing, 
beer» long tables, wine, cheese, rjfe bread^ sausages. 100 

Schutzenverelne, German sharpshooters, were popular 4fter ^'848 and annual 
Schu^tzenfest were held In which participants competed. In shoot1n§ galleries for / 
prizes.;- ^ j , ,' \ ■ I ' 

In the present era, most of these spej:ial German observances have been 
discontinued or replaced with an annual "Gfeman Day" celebration when all the. Germans 
o{ a comnunlty or a church enjoy an outlngl St. Nicholas Parish holds a German Day 
In August each year, usually at a regional an^sement park, e.g., Angela- Park. Many 
family groups attend this annual picnic* 

The Gerjnans have giveo to America many charming Christmas customs. ' The. Advent 
Wreath originated iunong the Lutheran population In Eastern Germany about the six- 
teenth century. The Christmas tree can be traced to the n^d leva !• German religious 
or "inystery ptays" which were presented In churches from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth centuries at *lhtch time they were discontinued because of certain abuses 
which crept into them. A popular play was the Paradise Pia> which^depicted the 
Garden of Eden with a fir tree hung with apples ani tiny white wafers representing 
the Eucharist. The tree was .the center of attraction, and when the plays disappeared 
from the churches, the people did not wish to give up their '"Paradise tree" so they 
started the custom of putting the trees up la, their homes on Oeceniber 24 whea they 
celebrated the feast of Adam' and Eve. . , ; 

Santa CI aus derived "^rom the Catholic bish|?p St. Nicholas who was famous for - 
hts charity and good deeds especially among the poor. Tb^ Dutch observed the 
feast of St. Nicholas on December 6th at which time their' children enjoyed an 
annual visit with presents of candy and fruit. When the Dutch came to America, 
-Ihey iept the fi gure of S inter Klaa^ which eventually .faecal Santa CI aus.. . 
■ " * ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

Thomas Nast, a noted German-American cartoonist for Harper's, Introduced 
pictur^ of Santa Claus in "Harpe'r*s Weekly." - Another German-American, Louis 
Prang, fintrodjuced chromol.i thography Into the United States - a process of painting 
in oil co|ors on canvas ^ textStred paper and covering the design with a coat of 
varnis'h. Prang, a refugee of 1848, is responsible for the comn^rcial Christmas ' 
card and. In 1862, the custom of sending them to friends and relatives became 

coBiBon, From 1856, Louis Prang produced cards at his lithograph shop in Boston. 101 

. ■ . ■ ■ • '• ■■ ■ . • • ■ ' 
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(tape excerpt - Christmas music and customs) 

In 1855, societies of German Catholics forflted the perman Roman Catholic Central 
^ Union (Verein) at Baltimore. A union of Catholic benevolent societies, the aims of 
the Catholic Central Verein were: • • . > 

%) to aid the German immigrant to withstand the attack of radical 

non-Catholic brethren in the U.S. . ^ 

2) ta safeguard the faith and rights of German Catholics from the 
Know-Nothing Movement 

3) to sponsor a broad, social action program of spii ritual % ■ ' 
perfection, charity, reform of society, credit unions. 

guilds, rights of workers and social studies workers. 102 

■ . ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' \. ' ' 

The Catholic Central Verein of America cbnsistecl of local units, made up of 
parish members, ^ich forrofed' ^ Federation of State Branches for the purpose *of 
'uniting for common action. Tf^ Pennsylvania State Branch of the Catholic Central 
Verein held annual conventions which convened in Wilkes-&arre in the years 1895, 
1903, 1917, and 1931 at wftich time St, Nicholas -School Audltortum was the scene. 

• ' The Catholic Wwnen's Union of America cwnprised the wonten's branch of the 

Catholic^Central Vereini f pis tering ideals of Christian womanhood and Catholic life 

in the home. Wilkes-Barre/Branch organized with 86 menders and, .in 1931, grew to 
350 members. *03 •/ - . 

, • ■ 

With the decline in the Cathotic Central Verein in' the mid-twentieth century, c 
the St. Nicholas Church Catholic Women's Union later became -the ladies Aid and in 
the nirieteen-fifties, it was, the "St. Nicholas Ladies Social Club" which became' 
defunct during the early nineteen-sixties, * • 

! ' The culinary Influences bf the German-Americans have made many delicacies' 
■popular 1n thef^nited States. Wieners, frankfurters, sauerkraut, Braunschwerger 
leberwurst, sauerbrateni, Lebkuchen, hot potato salad, dill pickles* pumpernickel, 
jiiotato pancakes, lager beer, are just a few of the many foods introduced by the 
Germans. . Ctape excerpt) , , i 

• . , ' > ■ ' ■- ; ■ . ■ • ■■ ■ ■ , ^ . ■ I ,■■ ■■■ 

The U.S. Census of 1910 reported 8,282,618 persons in the United States^^ho 
listed Gerir^ny-as the land of Itheir origin, 'Two and a half rail lion were born/ In 
Germany* nearly;four million were born in this country of parents who had Immigrated 
Crom Germany. ' ; - 

Many -of tliese V\mer4eans of -Gern^^Tood ^ljan^ fested-some ifi teres t 



ifi their cultural heritage, but first and foremost* they werC citizens 

of the United States. Kere they had established their families, and, 

in many cases, achieved 'ah economic and social statute tinattalnable In 

Europe. The relentless forces of Americanization had been at wor^k for 

Sfiveral generations, and the Isolation of the older German iimilgrant 

conmunities w# breaking down.' Had there been no Horld War, the 

Germartr American "hyphen" undoubtedly would have disappeared In 
reasonably short time. -^04 / 
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^ The World War i Era,.. 1915-1924?. *. . ^ ' 

.preclpated a violent, hysterical concerted movement to . * 
eradicate .everything German from American civilization. It was led 
by a nilnority of extremists, but a large part of the American . 
population participated in the- patriotic "drive against TeutonTsm."105 

^THis* feeling of distrust and "anti-foreign" movement created a distressful^' • 
sityatlon for the German Americ||> who wiSlied to remain faithful to his heritage, 
yeft strove 'to prove his loyal ity by renouncing mafty of his cherished traditions. 
It was during this peripd that the Qerman.langi|age« the press, societles-and other 
customs declined rapidly. Even In Wilkes-Bafre, this anti-German sentiment 
persisted, , . r « ^ 

According, to the WILKES-BARRE RECORD ALMANAC, 1919, the teaching of the German 
langu^e in the Wilkes-Barre City Schools became a bone of .contention when a' number 
f6f local citizens requested the subject be eliminated from the curriculum. Some 
Qf t^ie school directflrs, hojwever, indicated that a knowledge of German would be 
beneficial for an understanding of German thought and culture as well as meeting " 
college entrance requirements. The'School Board vpted^to make the study of German 
optjional, but citizen opposition was so strong, the language was finally dropped, 106 

Inte;llectuals were guilfy of anti-German feelings. "The Universities of 
Wisconsinf and Pittsburg revoked the honorary a.D.^whlch they had granted . the • ' 
.German aifibassador in 1901 and 1912 respectively. "^0' The Cincinnati Public . 
b/brarylhid a41 the German books from the reading public and cancelled su|)scp1ptions. 
to 'German- language newspapers. Orchestral societies resolved ttet orchestras would 
ntft'plaf the, compositions of living Gemans. At Baldwin-Wallace College, a 
Mettjoditt iffstitution in Ohio, the students charged tfie presideint with pro-German . 
sentlmghtS for allowing "Stille Nacht, Heilige >iacht'V to be sung at Christmas time: 
They i]5(irced an inyestigatio>i.by petition and parados, which led to his jrenioval.108 

hysteria against anything German even led to new naTO^ for Certain foods. 
Hambufg steak became ^"liberty steSk", sauerkraut became^ "liberty cabbage" and 
Germafc frie,d>pota toes were banned in New York restaurants. Even pinoc^ile was 
clwngfeTto^Llb^rty." 109^.^^ . ^ \ ^ 

' Jt is John Hawgpod's'^ithesi^ In THE TRAGEDY OF GERMAN-AMERICA that the 
hyphenated American,' that is, the German-Ameriwn, .became a distinctive element 
during the 1850' s with the^fise of Natlvism and persisted until the atNent of 

'World Wan I. He is of the opinion that during this period, the'' advent of World 
War I. He is of the opinion that during this period, the German*Ainericans resisted* 
assimilation by atten^Jting to preserve their culture through the use of. the German 
language in the press, in churdf, and In' the schools they established.^ They^also 

HJbserved -t^e .ws toms of the ^atherl and"^ in thr church, home and -school. th the 
•'^anti-fbreign" movement during the War years, Hawgood concludes that the hyphenated 
Anierlcan disappeared as the Americans of German descent strove to prove thOir 

. loyalty ^to the llgi ted States, ' - . ^ 

■ ' ". ' ■ ■ , ■ * ■ 

Carl Wittke observed that: ' * 

The World War revealed that the American people had not 'been 
: completely fused by the process of amalgamation and Americanization • 
Into a homogeneous mass, strong enough to resist the react ions. provided 
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by'a European War which involved so many of the racial and ^t1on^^ 
groups resident in the United States.''^" . 

The Steuben Society^f America was founded in 1919 for "thej expressed purpose 
of thoroughly Americanizing whatever Germanism remained among the German-American 
element in the United States, so as to avoid a repetition of the! atrocious anti- 
German feeling of the World War I years,"lll It is still in existence with head- 
quarters in New York and ^publishes a monthly, Steuben^ News, The Society meets' • 
annually. ' . • . - ! ' ^. 

Between 1931 and 1940, 114,058 Germans entered the United Stales, the majority 
of whom emigrated to escape Nazi, tyranny. In 1941, whei? World Wajr II was declared 
on Germany, the German-Americans had little sympathy for AdOlph. Hitler and the 
NazlSv Hyphenated Americanism was r'dfeM^ 226,578 Gewnans Inmlgrated to - 

America during the years 1941 and 1950, including World War H refugees under the 
Displaced Persons Act. Although German imnigration continued durfng the 1951-1970 
period,' it has dropped significantly and the assimilation processjfor these- lat^r 
^rmans. has been rapid. The Germanic <:u It ure has disappeared or has been horaogen- 
1zed.ll? . - 

^ Numerically, the Ger^n Air^rlcans represent a strong ethnic ^roup 1o the 
United States whose cultural influences have penetrated every segnjent of>AmerTcan - 
life. Some of these contributions have been .mentioned throughout the te^it.'' the 
Muhlenberg Family 5 Carl Schucz; the singing societies;* Christmas customs V however, 
a few other significant achievetMnts rfemain to be mentioned. > . 

• ■ ■ ■ ' ■ -r ' . ■ ' ■ < 

1816 in Wurttemberg^ thirty-one miles from 
States In 1825 when his father,) a skilled metal 
to escape political oppression.! After stu<^y1ng 
his paintings. His famous pa1ntij|p "Washington 
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Edmund Gottlieb, Jborn May 24, 
: Stuttgart, emigrated to the United 
\craftsman, brought the 'falnlly here 
art, Leutze won several prizes for 
Crossing the Delaware" establishedxbis 



reputation as an artist. 



by, the 



Metropolitan Museum of Art and on exhibit in the Memori'al 
Crossing State Park, Bucks County, P.ennsylvania, the Metropoli 
"Perhaps our bl^t^known and best-loved historicalpainting - ] 
attraction at the -Museum. "H? 
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An outstanding cartoonist, Thomas -Nasts born 1h. 1840, In Bavarlla 
America with hi ^ family in 1846, where his father, a mus1c1an\. beca' 
oir'.the Philharmonic Society. As a cartoonist for Harper's Weekly d 
Civil W^r periods Thomas -Nast developed the craft of the political 
and, exerted a trertendous social and political Influence. He is the 
the elephant, and ass as emblems of the -Republican and Democratic Pai 
his IK^oduction of Santa Claus in a Harper's cartoon, was noted. ^ 
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~, ^Charles Sealsf feTd, creator of the ethnographtc novel , was borrj 
Poppitz, a German village in Moravia. Traveling .widely In the. Mis si 
region and Southwest, ^e published many books, essays and stoi^les in 
Switzerland and America. S^alsfleld "described various An^rfcan typ 
between 1820 and 1840 . ./Che early pioneer, the fearless frontiers 
wealthy southern pi anter/^the desperate outlaw, and the w6ather-beat 
are presented, in vivid colors in his novels. "114 in Robert E. ^pill 
HIJSTORY OF THE*UNITED STATES, "Charles Se^sfield," »C. Seatsf16ld." 
were all Karl Anton^^ostl^ a runaway monk f rojn a Bohemian monastery. 
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Spiller, Charles Sealsfield was the first important German -American writer to devote 
himself to' fiction* His first novel TOKEAH. OR TfjE WHITE ROSE.- published in 1829 « 
details the struggle between iihe^v'hlte man and the red nian was a prototype of thfe ' f 
genre - "ethnogiraphic" novel, where the hero is a whole people, 115 Sealsfield • 
influenced American writers* esrpecially Longfellow wl)0 "spent entire evenings; reading 
his "favorite Seal-sfield" while' Helen Hunt Jackspn's RAMOtIA shows a striking resein- 
tllanqe to TOkEAH.116 ' . . * 

A distinguished scientist, Charles Stelnmetz fled from Germany during Bismarck's 
regime arriving in America in 1889. After several years* employment in an" engineering 
plant in honkers; he became associated with the General Electric Company in 1893 
where he became known as the "Wizard of G.E. J* During tils years at G.E., Steinmetz 
patented over two hundred inventions. He proved that electricity could be traiis- 
(pitta^-^er long distance if alternating current, not direct current, was used, 117 

Vnother great German-American scientist waS the engineer, 'John A. 8obling . * 
who Invented the modern, suspension bridge, building the Niagara Rivfir Railroad 
suspension bridge, 1851-1855, an engineering feat of the nineteenth century. 

Many conmonly used words and phrases in our da^ly vocabtilariy are of German 
origin according to H.L. Mencken in THE AMERICAN. LANSUAGEj THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
£NGLISH IN THE UNITED STATES/ A Few of these words include sauerkraut, sauerbraten, 
deticatessan, noodles, wie geht's, ge^undheit * yodel , auf wiedersehen.^lQ 

The intellectual Influences of German education upon American education, from 
kindergarten through university, have been v^istj. The kindergarien^ a German 
institutions was first established In Germany by Friedrich'FrpbeL The first 
kindergarten in America was founded by Margaretha Meyer Schurz^ wife of Carl Schurz, 
in Watertowni Wisconsin, 1855 while others soon followed^ notably, Columbus, Ohio, 
1858 and Boston, 1-853, Johns Hopkins University, founded, in 1876, recognized the. 
spirit of research characteristic of the TSerman university » and prpteeded to adopt 
this method- "'The most beautiful expression of gratitude by an AmeHcan university 
ifas made at the Fiftieth Convocation of the University of Chicago, on the occasion 
6f the "Recognition of the Indebtedffess of American Universi tiies to the Ideals of 
Germaji Scholarship," March 22, 1904. "119 . ' 

Vocational training received its greatest impetus from German trad U ion and 
physical education, stf-essed by the Tyrnvefein; mentioned earl ier^ became a . 
prominent feature of the-American curriculum. 

American edupatorS, besides adopting German pedagogical" methods, often studied 
at^German univepsitfes. German Ticknor and Edward Everett started this movement 
_whfia they went to Germany frjom 1815-1817. Thla movenffint ex^tended tO-^out 1850 ^ 
during whfch period many young American students matriculated at .German institutions., 
Sortie of these scholars included William Emerson, ii.W. Longfellow, George Bancroft. 120 

Perhaps the greatest contributions of the Gerjnan Ameniean haVe been, not just 
the tang^ible accompl ishments a -but the intangibles as character and virtue. They 
"have furnished an exafiiple.of the hunU)ler virtues which constitute the backbone of 
good citizenship, such as respept for the law, honesty and promptness In the discharge, 
of business obltgations, djbggfd persistence j. industry, and econoii\y. "121 
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Henry August Pochmann provjd§s ah. extensive survey and "evaluation of the impac 
of German philosophy, education, religion- and literature upon American culture" in ♦ 
his excellent work ^EBMAN CULTURE IN AMERICA, PHILOSOPHICAL and LITERARY INFLUENCES, 
1600-1900, published In J961 by the University of Wisconsin Press. This scholarly 
title includes^ three hundred pages of BibliogRciphicalK notes appended to the text. 



Current and historical information on GernBn Americans is available from 
several orfianii^ations as cited In the ENCYCOLPEB^A^F ORGANIZATIONS, 1975. The 
Steuben Society of America, referred to previously. The National Carl Schurz 
Associati on, founded 1930- with headquarters in Philadelphia, publisher of the 
periodical; Rundschau, and the German Society of Pennsylvania*, also located in 
Philadelphia, are just threfe such Societies. The German Society of Philadelphia 
maintains a libr,ary of 50,1)00 volumes, of which 85 percent are in German »^f or 
research. - ^ ., 

^ • This- brief survey, or overview * of the German ethnic group in America, has, I 
hope, enlightened anci developed your awareness of cultural identity and the implica 
^jons of cultural pluralism. The study of the unique history and contribution of 
the Germans if n America an(3 other ethnic groups, can contcibute significantly to 
the education of young Americans. ^ • 
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I. African and Black Slavery Background , 

to understand the bitterness of Blacks at havifig been herded to Amerjica as slaves, 
beginning in the 1500*s, one should, be enlightened ^bout the culture th'eyj left behind. 
Africa is a vast .continent, more than three times the size af the United States. It 
fs*divided by the e'quator^ so that the continenti is located in both the Southern . 
and Northern Hemispheres. Several Islands - including huge Madagascars lie of f the 
mainland of Africa. 1 

Africa has been- stereotyped as Tarzan's and^ Jane's paradise; with masses of ' 
jungle land of tangled bushes and twisted vines. Actually only a small portion of- 
central Africa is iungle land ok other tropical forest. The remainder of |the conttnelit 
is mostly. desert and grassland. /The variqu| land regions are distributed [over a 
high, fairly level land mass called a plateau. The largest desert in the world - 
the Sahara, is'in the northern plateau X)f -Africa. The desert lands of Africa are 
bariren and dried by the penetrating^ §un. rays. A few qreen oases exist on [the deserts 
where date palms and cereals grow. Near the equator ^re th^ African rain forests 
covered with- fruit, palm, and- hardwood trees^. . ! 

Between these two opponents - desert and rain forest - are savannas; grassland 
impre'^nated with shrubs and stubby grass. However ^ neared the rain forest^, grow , , 
elephant grant. Grass so tall it can hide an animal "or person. | 
».■.■• , ' ■ ' , j 

Africa is- a land of opposi|es, such as the Atlas Mountains In: the Northwest of 
Africa bathing in the tropic sun ai|(d Mount Kilimanjaro and Mount Kenya in t^he last » 
Central highlands close td'the equator, yet capped with now all year round.', 

Archeologists have found skulls which show that, the human race many hale begun 
in Afriqa millions of years ago. Stone Age rock paintings and tools have also' been. | 
found. About 3,000 B.C. the first l(nown highly developed civilization begaV in the 
Egyptian Nile Valley. Soon weakened by the Greek and Phoeni'ci an invaders, Egypt 
was conquered in 725 B.C. by a Negro civilization on the Nile River south ot , 
Egypt, galled Kushites. They built the oldest and greatest civilization of [black 
Africa. It lasted a 1000 years?* Invaders of Africa first were only interested in 
, gold, ivory and spices. Around the 1600,' as American colonies grew, and the need 
for cheap or free labor, prisoners and misfits shipped to America from England, were 
not enojugh to do the work. The dlack slave trada becan« profitable up untill about 
the'lSOb's. By- then millions of black Africans had been captured^ and. taken |to 
foreign soil to live lives of torture and toil. ' 1 . 

As Black jch%'nalis^„and author ( The Autobiography of Malcolm X) Alex Ha^ey, cried 
when he finally located his ancestors in Africa after seven years of researc^i and 
luck, "If you really knew the odyssey of us milltdns, if 'you really knew howiwe 
-carae. in the seedS-^ofL our •'forefathers captured, driyen,_beiten,.,inspectedL,.J)ciusht,_: . 
branded, chained in foul 'Ships, if you really knew, you needed weeping. . • 1 Mr. 
.Haley's findings have been published in a book entitled Roots , published by, Doubleday. 

II. • .The J9th, Century Mood In Wyoming valley ' , • , ' j 

' ■ ' .'M ' * ' ' ' ■ i . * ' ' ' ■ ' • 1 ♦ 

* * At thlvdc^wn of the nineteenth century Napoleon, self declared .first Gqns^l of 

France was at the peak of his career reaping victory upon victory. The dirt Was 

^riot yet settled" on George Washington's grave. Federalist. John Adams was president, 

and anti-F(5deralist Thonas Jefferson was v1ce*president. 
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It was a -peri od of top hats, queues, and powdered hair. Trousers fastened with 
pegs were the top of fashion. A twelve hour wdrk day brought a laborer two skillings 
Virginia contained a fiftjj of the population. 

Luzerne County had a population of thirteen hundred. It then consisted of 
Wyoming, Bradford, Lackawanna and Susquehanna counties. Wilkes-Barre had the only • 
post Qffice. Although the mail-carried by a man on foot-only came In once' a week' 
from c^ne direction and twiqe a month from two directions, - 

In 1807 the coal trade opened in Susquehanna bringing about jnore j9bs and . 
more people moNting into the area for ttose jobs. The following year, Jesse Fell 
successfiJlly burned anthracite coal in a grate. The first brick building was 
erected in Wilkes-Barre that same year. Also, the incorporation of the Wilkes- 
Barre Academy made Wilkes-Barre the educational center of Southern New York and ■ 
Eastern Pennsylvania. The first bank opened in 1810. The Old Ship\Z1on church 
was finished. Five Wllkes-^Barre companies went to Baltimore's defense, becaluse 
of British threats. I 

* . ■ ■ 

At cost of $44,000 the first bridge was built over the Susquehanna in* 1818. 
A 1824 hurricane lifted the bridge from the piers. A fire engine called the 
"Neptune" was bought by the borough council in 1818. The foundation for our 
common school system was lafd in 1834. Wyoming Seminary opened in 1844. The 
Lehigh Valley railroad opened in 1855. \ 

In 1846, about half the men in the Valley went to war with the United States * 
forces against Mexico. The first daily paper was published in Wilkes-Barre in 
1852. The Wilkes-Barre Library Association was organized' iff 1850. » 

Fire destroyed the east side of Public Squ$tre in 1859. Fire also burned the 
north side of the Square from Luzerne House to Cahoon's hall. 

In 1862 tHe 143rd J^egiment was organized with Colonel E.L. Dana xind Mayor 
George E. Hoyt. In 1862 desperadoes callefl the Molly Maquires were discovered 
in the coal mining regions. Througl^^error, they hoped to control corporat1onsf,and 
local politics. Then tee invaded Pennsyl-vania and Governor Curtin called for 
50,000 men. Also in 1862, water travel on the Lehigh was ruined by a flood. West 
Market Street suffered a mass fire in 1867. tlie gresit tl odd occurred in 1865. 

• In 1869, -an e^ent called the Avondale disaster occurred causing the deaths of 
one hundred and eight men and boys, y 1874 was the year of the women's' temperance 
movement. Wilkas-Barre Hospital was\opened In 1872. From 1861 to 1877 events 
occuJ;red which led ts the great strikV The inflation of currency, caused a 
boom in business which lead to reckless spending. Fbllowing thi's time was a 
reaction. To keep prices of labor up to war-time rates, miners went on strike 
and committed such violent acts that the United States troops had to be brought 
in. * In 18^ the electric road came to the valley. The Osterhout Free Library 
opened in 1889. A tornado swept the valley in 1890. the first charter was 
obtained 1n^ 1794, when the first Masonic Lodge was organized. , 

■ • ■ • ■ . • •• . 

Thf close of the 1800' s found Wilkes-^Barrf on a long way from' their 1844 sheep 
hefding days, but^still with^ yards of progressive yarn to be woven into their way 
of life. • f ' . . \ 
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III. Freedom and the local* Black and National headers 

• Paul Laurence Dunbar spoke for many Blacks; when he wrote the poem Sympathy; 

• ■■ ■ ' ■ ■ 1 

"I know what thp gaged bird feels, alas!,, < 

When' the sun is bright on the upland -slopes " ^ ^ ' . — 

flhen the wind stirs soft through the springing grass', | 
And the river flows like a stream of glass; , . • 

When the first bird sings and the first bird opens, 

And the faint perfu)^ 'from its chalice. steals — - ,/ . 

I know what the caged bird feels! 



.1 know w|»i^ the caged bird beats his wing 
Till its blood is red on the (iruel bars; 
For he must fly back to iiis perch and cling 
' When he fair would be on the bough a-swing; 

And a pain^ still throbs ili.||?e d%i, old scars 
/And they pulse again with a keener sting - 
I know. why he beats hi-s King! , 



■I 



I 



I 'know wty the caged bird sings, ah me, - . 

When hismir^is bruised and his .bosom sorei 
When he bejits his bar and would be free; 
It is not. a carol of joy or glee. 

But a prayer that he sends from his 
heart's^deep core, ,{ 
But a plea, that upward to Heaven, he flings, 
I jcnow why the caged bird sings! 

\ Af^er long, devastating, years of- slavery,, poverty, degradation and being 
stlehr ' ' ' ' - .._..u 

centre 

,Blaclis--.s^ 

in housing sitiiations, in schools.. They are still "baking the bread and., being thrown * 
the crust." 




et the local Black population iiasananaged to maint'ain a commeodable and promising 
foothcjld in the Valley. • * ». : • V 

According to the first official census of theiJnited States in 1790;>there were 
4,904 people, i hcluding^el even slaves ""credited ta/Luzerne County. - . 

■ ' ' • ■ \,. •> ^ ■' 4* ■ ' 

Three of these slaves belonged to John Hgllfenback (Note: Dr. James Edward Rason^ 
secretary and. lecturer froci Liviags^tone Caliege, Salisbut^^* fi. C, , a Black, credited _ 



a John ft. Hollenback with encouraging jnm to further his education. A Wilkes-Barre 
native, Mason was bom on Rolling MillWill. In his earlier days, he worked at - 
Groy's Mine in the Heights section-, as a^mule driver. He also attended Wilkes-Barre 
.High SchCija and Lincoln University.) tWo each to, William Houck and- James Westbropk-; ' 
and on^ eeich-to Stephen' Hopkins, Adams Man* ai|y Maitwell and Jonathan Newman. As . 
leite as*4.79&, slaves were still being held 1n*Luzerne County. 

■ ■■■■■ ' ' ^" •■ ' ■ '■''■[•■ 

■ Many 'people in .prestigious positions strongly opposed slavery. However, eqtiayy 
•firm in their approval of slavery were people such as the ones who tarred and feathered 
William C. Gildersleeve, in what has become known as the Gildersleeve Episode. In 182lNi 
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Mr. jSltdersleeve, a white man, came to Wilkes-Barre and engaged as a merchant In a 
building on the north side of Northampton Street, not tfar from its intersection with' 
River .Street. ; • . 

Born in^eorgi^, the son of a slave owner, he had seen people <}n the auction ' 
.. bloftc in front of the Church, where his father preached. . He had gained his impressions 
of traffic in human chattels fjrst hand; his father was a slave owner. He strongly 
oppose* slavery. . As a young man he migrated north, Settlinjg in New Jersey, then 
, came .to Wilkes-Barre. Mr. Gi IdersJeeve'^^^ store buildings soort became stations on 
one of the mysterious underground rail roads -which led slaves to Canada and freedom. 

. Mary C. Sayre notes'/ in A.B4t ^f History of the Glldersleeve Family . "People 
opposed to ny father on i account of his Abolition v1ewi% He had sfeen slaveVy in 
Georgia,' in some of it^ worst forms and our house was a house of refuge for run . ; 
away slaves. One slave was enf>loyed by Mr. Harvey of Kingston. He was sent to 
Mrl Sintons sjtore, while doing errands, several men e*ered, amon^ them his master. ' - 
He>as seized, bound, and handcuffed. Blood flowed freely from his mouth. He was . 
tl^^wn pn the flpor of d lumber wagon as thought he were a dead dog. This was feill 
done so quickly that there was no time to send for help. Someone rug hed in to tell 
us about it while we were havinc[ dinner. We felt sick about it. 

«> ' * . . * i . ■ . * ^ 

However, under the Fugitive Slave law, no one could stop a slave holder from 
doing with Ip^slave as he saw fit. * 

* . . .\4 slave was employed as a waiter in Gilgrists Hotel (where the Valley 
House now stands) four men entered and called for dinner . ' . 

The master of the fugitive slave was among them* disguised as a miller. While < 
he was carving the meat, two of the men sprang at* him with hand cuffs, managing to . 
, get them on one hand. He got away after losing a lot of blood. Running swiftly . . 
he jumped..! n the river. - After his pursuers - now tired, turned away, he crawled to . 
the shore and pretended to fa'e dead. Deciding that a dead slave was of no use' to 
them, they left him. He hid in a cornfield. When -it was dark, with the h^lp of * 
.friends he fled to safety. ' 

Once on a pilgrimage along the line of stations of the Underground Railroad, ; 
we stopped "on the Canadian side and one of the waiters . at our table was a' fugitive ^ 
slave who had been at our house. We received royal treatment. v 

One of the slaves was hidden in the "Baltimore Coal Mine three weeks'. A 
painter in Wilkes-Barre, was a friend of my father, jnd carried food and water ' " ' 
to him every day. The slaved mastier, who was in WilRes-Barre, valued the slave as 
being worth a large sum of' money and not wanting to g\ve him up, decidied if he* 
1. Jialted Ixmsf enough ha coulii find hlm.^ Soon he grew tiVed and left. The slave - > 
,* was sent to Montose., Rev. Albert, Judg^'Jessup and a number of other influential 
men were against slavery, so it would have been hard to ^atch him there. ,^ • 

• Charged with having spirited a slave away, my father was summinsd to Phil a- .'r 
I delphia. In open court, he pleaded guilty of helping run away slaves get to Carrada,- 
\Sa1d he "I felt I wa's obeying S^higher law even than my country's.". He was released. 

Many were.-feellng sp bitter towards, him, that a group of. Quakers had to escort 
hint bjack and fro, from the Court House. i ' . ' 

ERIC • ' . V ^r^^ • . - , . ' 
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On one particular occasion, Mr. Glldersleeve bj;^Mghl^-^bo1ition4st spea / 
Mr. Burleigh of Bostort. to Wilkes-Barre to speak. An angry mob pursufed him. It' 
was wit^h.the alsd of Judge Dana, who shared ant^-slavery* views, that he fled to t 
the Photehi X Hotel . Deceived, the mob- vested Xts spleen upon iny father, tarred and t 
feathered him and rode him on a rail to him home on North Franklin Street. Only 
my presence prevented further violence." n ^ * m 

■ ^ ^ ■■I"' ' ■ ' ' " * ■ '.. 

' With the assistance of sucli couraigeous men as 'Gilersleeve, the black population ^ 
grew in Luzerne County. The 1940 ceftsus revealed only 1,200 Blacks settled in the 
county. Two Black churches*^ were listed - the Moynt Ziop Baptist and the African 
Methodist Episcopal. . 

- 1 ■ • y » . - • • • \ ^ ■. v*^ ' 

. " In 1842, the scattel^d remained of a colored congregation, were collected by 
cthe'Rev. Thomas Jackson. It was revived in 1845 by, Rev. Philip Lumb, and the Rev. 
Peter Fulroer.' The Church was named the Zion Church of the col pred Hiethodist 

Episcopal Church*. , . ' * . 

■ • ■ - v ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ :. 

The Mother Bethel African Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church was the fotirth church 
to be erected on the site where Richard All^ £|?pd Absalom Jones founded the Free 
African Society in 1787. This later became the AME, one of "the largest Negro religious 
denominations in the United States..' , / ' * 

Allen, the first Negro bishop, was born a slave. He later^ beqarae a circuit • . 
riding minister after his freedom. He and James Forten in 1814^ organl2ed--2,500 
freed slaves to defend Philadelphia against the British. Sixteen year? later, tie 
formed the first Negro convention in" Philadelphia, which was instrumental in . 
encouraging iibolitioniSt activities. In 1831, Allen di§d and was buried in a Ijasement 
vault at the Mother Bethel AME Church in Philadelphia. ' >^ . ^ ' - 

In 1842r. the scattered remains of a colored congregatioa* were' collected by the^'; 
Rev. Thomas Jackson. It was revived "in 1845 by ReV. Philip* Lunt and the Rev. Peter 
Fulftier* The church was Jiamed- the^ Zi on Xhurch. of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Conneation. . The Bethel African Methodist Ep5scopal Copgregation in WiTkes-Barre, W|s 
organized by Rev. Thomas Ward 1n 1848. There was also a colored church at /' 
Waverly with 35 raenterS. ' • - ' • 

' As for Forten. who aide^ Allen in establishing the BetherAME Church, he" Was 
born free in 1766, and served during the Revolutionary War abo'Ve* a Philadelphia . 
privateer^ He sighed a petition in 1800 requesting Ciangr^ss to alte»: the Fugi^^ive- 
iSUv^ Act of 1793. Using Bethel as his iheadquarters, Forten protested ideas fon- ^ 
•slaves returning to Africa to colonize. ^/ He also provided funds to. sponsor Wllli-am r , ^ 
Lloyd -6a rri son's The Liberator .' ' v ^ • >^ ' ■ , 

A Nesro Soldiers Monument was erected by Pennsylvania in 1934 to pa^ tribute " 
to fallen Negro' soldiers, like Forten'. Negroes, had aVso been among /those, wTio - 
-endured the winter weather at VaHey Forge with George Washing^ton'.s Conttnental 
Arniy in 1777. i ^ ' ' ^ ' • • 

• . ■ ' • ■■ ■ ■ ■ * ^ ■ . , 'v ' ■ - ..^ ■■■ .,■ ■ ^ -i; 

Following the 15th Amen^iment: to the.eonstltytion of the UnitedAS^tate^, - the 
•. franchise of citizenship was ^;onf erred upon the negro - Wyoming Valley negroes 

celebrated April 26, 1870. The celebr^ition cominenced >tfith .religious services, later 
. fofllowediby a parade through the* streets of Wilkes-Barre with representatives Qf''\:':':'^'r 
negro societies from Scranton-and surrounding 'areas 'supplementihg the ranks of iQcaV .: 
msirchers. Floats ^depicting hi,ghCpoints i,n negro history wer^ \featured in the^ar§de. / 
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The event concluded with ajcourt hoftiSI nie^ting featuring Hon. H.B. Wright as^he 
speaker. • » " ; * 

" t,M. J^^^^ records Indicate that Wilkes-Barre'f1t*st was for Negro " 

cMldren. ^Ite pupils who afforded the expense, atteri^^^^^^^ 

Mrs. Summer Dennis. Mrs. Thaddeus Smith and Mrs. ^tery Thon^json Griff en were 
the first three negroes to* receive diplomas from Wilkes-BaVre High School. Mrs. 
Gn f fen ngpeived her diploma In 1896. - 

c^4xu^5r° ^^'"^^^S^^*^^^® descendants have been here many years were Lyles, Williams, 
smith, Thompson. Generals, Ramsey, Phoenix, Ml lleri White, Logan, Cheeseman, Robinson. 

_ Business and street di.nectory records over the last hundred years, -show addresses 
of several .Jundred Black barbers, shoemakers, plunders', store keepers. -tailors, hotel 
keeper^; physlcans -and various other trades and professions. One of the city's 
bustest^ grocery stores at the turn of the century was operated by Aaron Jforrts* at ' . 
North Main. Street. Mr. Morris waf father of Olln ^torr1s. a prominent alack jeweler 
in the Blue Cro^ Building. , - / . ■ \ " - 

; ^ Only two 'Black doctors then' reisided In Wlllces-Barre; Dr. J. M/'Uttlepage and 
•Dr.. Morton W. Groves. The first Black* Pennsylvania State..lrooper was John R. Dudley. 
Mrss Ethel Patterson was gaining attention In the field of art with Craftsmen ' 
Engravers. The; Dennis sisters were three, of the only four Black teachers then 
in the .county. The fourth was Miss Pri sell! a McDonald. 

♦ ■ ■ , , , 

^ George B.^Kulps, " Families Q;f the Wyoming Valley" / states that in earlier times 
there were three colored school teachers here. The Hon. J.J. Wright, who studied 
Taw in Montnpse, and who, later became a. 'Supreme Court Judge in South Carolina. « 
George W. Mitchell, who became a professort of Latin and Greek in Howard Universi'ty. 
and John H., Smy the. who vyas appointed minister to Liberia. . : _ 

The UniiS\jal sculptor of a black West Pittston native, C. Edgar Patience, brou6ht 
world acclaim not only to blacks but to .'all residents or Wyoming Valley, where he 
later made his home. ' , • 

• , /* anthracite coal sculptor, Mr. Patience learned ^e art of cbtfl ' scul pture 
from his father, who worked at the craft for 6ver 80 years. As a boy he whittled * 
objectp out of coal, while) working as a breaker boy irfthe coal mines. liTtie*:, he 
produced merchan.dise' for the souveiyfr market. Discontented, He believed that the 
real bemty of coal was not revefled fn small objects he' designed for those merely 
wanting- tokens of their Visit to Pennsylvania. ■ ' ' ' . ^ ■ ' ■ 

• A Wiljces-Barre resident since 1948, ,Mr. Patience's reputation as a coaT sculptor - 
grew. "^BCoriiTiended to, ^ourfsts by the Xhan&er of Commerce, he'waS conmissiotted to do / 
all typis of sculpt|tr4. .sV # V • ' . \ 

-tie garn&d.interna|iTn3l fajie.for his works owned by Q.ueen Jtrljonf[„af the/'-.; 
Netr^rlands.tthe Pr.imelllhister. of BarbadQ^; the wives of two United States pris- • 
^identS, many state ^goVemdrs,-Oegi'sl|^Tt(Jb and floltywop^ eel ebrities|., ^,^^^r - 

. > v^lsp aipons' hls^tforks'is a Hoover' Vacuum Cleaner replica, housed in 'Canton,' 
Oh.1o, arcbiA^fes:of the Hoover. Company, and thViartfotis Mack Butt dog;. Ikde* !^^ of : 
the m^k trucks which, is -in Ahe^trdphy ro'bni at tHe executive, off ices in AlTentown. ' ' 
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Mr. Patience also created a 4.000 pound coal altar in the chapel at k1i^*a/Col1ege^ 
. and a monolith in the Pennsylvania Museum in Harrisburg. His. works were on difsplay 
iat the Fine /Arts Fiesta on Public Square the beginning of that yearly events Mr. 
Patience nialntained his studio at 82 boorais Street where he resided^with* Ifts wife Alice. 

He appeared in Ebony magazine which called him "America's Most Unusual Sculpton.? 
In 1970. he was listed in mo's Who . The Weekly Reader , a public school book for ' 
fifth graders » contained two chapters depicting his work. Featured articles appeared- 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer and Jhe New York Times. i- - 

'In addition to his artistic endeavors, he was past president of the Showcase 
Theater in Wilkes-Barre, he served on its board of directors. He was also an 
officer of the Grand Lojdge of Pennsylvania F & AM and served as the Masonic regional 

* deputy governor for ten years in Eastern Pennsylvania. He wasL also a past worshipful 
master of the Golden Rule Lodg^ 15. F & AM, Wilkes-Barre. , / , • 

C. Edgar Patience, died'in Wilkes-Barre General Hospital, following an 
exhibition tour of the state and was stricken .ill in the J.J. Horn Department, 
Store in Pittsburgh. ' ■ ' 

, ' In January of 1936, , the Negro Legion Post was given its-charter from the American 

* Legion. Consisting of 22 members, itiwas named Patterson Post, in honor of Samuel 
J. PJtterson, a veferdn of- the Civil War. He was one of the regionfs first Blacks 
^to enlist in the Union Arn\/ in 1864.' After the war. Mr. Patterson located in Wilkes- 
Barre. He workeil with the group which erected the first trolley wires injlvomlng Valley. - 
He later worked with B. G. Carpenter Con^any for about- 20 years. . wL^ I ' 

Dating back to 1778 when Ger^hom Price^and John Quxoco fought in th?fattle ^.j r 
of Wdm^ng. Blacks have-long ;servecf in.the fight, for jiis^ce. Perhaps they felt V 
national justice would birth racial justice. Yet this justice impregnated nation 
•still; - after suffering the turmoil- of ignotjance arid; pfejAidice labor pains, often 
del j vers a dis-merabered babe of equality for all . '. . 

'Like Blacks tevery where, ntodern day- Blacks of Wyoming sVaTl.ey were daily sat- • ' 

urated with large \dos/s of "pow^r now" - from Malcolm X -amJ "pray n^w'-' from Map|Mn^ , 
'L. king. Black Power advocate. Malcolm X. stated in h1s..:«M&$?age Jto The 6ra§s' Roots 

So we're a"ll blacii. people* so- tailed Negroes. second-cTassJ;.c1t1z^nsv e^^ . 
'-You're nothing but a«i ex- slave, You don't like to be told' that, but What els% are,-' 

you? . . . You didn't come here on the "Mayflower," Yoju came he^'e -on a slave, . . 
'■'ship. In chains, like a Vors^ or a cow, or a chickeh ... the sb-c^lled Filgri#>- .[^ 

pr FouTiding Fathers/ They were the ones who- brought yoy here. ' j '': i. M' . 

It's just like when you've mm cofiiee that's too black. Which means it's ^M iv , 
too strong. What do you do? Vou.,intergrate it. w-ith^ cream; you make It weak. If^^ 
- you pour too ifiucjj "cream iii it, you wonrt even know-^u eVer had coffee. . . it ,^ 
used to be strong, -it beccftties Weak. It , used to wake you up ^ now 'it puts you to sl^ep* 
This is ^hat they did with the march on Washington. ■ - ' " • 

• • The ■late revoluntionary leader was -askasS feted. He died with feelings -of ' 
bitterness towards wh4tes and Blacks who refused ..to .bleed for their, freedom. He 
attacked the tactics of leaders,' Marti h L- King, A. Ph1,111p-4?andolph, and James 

' And tfi^ti ther^ with the opposite solution tfr the racial 
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crisis. Residents < Blacks) '>in Wilkes- Barre. like Blacks all over the nation were 
^hypnptized by his "dream" and proposal' of equality obtained, peaciefully. , " ' 

jMontgomery, the city in which Dr, King first served as pastor, was bes/ known 
in 1955, as^the "Capital of the Confederacy" - the 'syntol. of the. South of the Civil 
War, Only fate could have had it that a highly educated young minister was bVought 
Into the mainstreaiii of the fight for human rights of jftmer-Jcan blacks by Rosa Parks, 
a tired Black seainstress, who tookfa seat iiear the f^onf^^f a bus in highly 
segregated Montgomery. She refused to move, when th^ driver ordered her to make 
room for a white man. She was arrested: Ironically, this lady, who lit -the match 
that set the fires of freedom blazing across the nation, was putting he\: personal 
beliefs into action;, she was once secretary of th$ local NAACP.- - 

Actually the bulk of black^'protest had beguri after World War II when thousands 
of black veterans returned home^ to .indignities they fought they had conquered with 
their fighting., Fed tip they boycotted the bysses.. Dr. King was -asked to lead the 
march'Which lasted 382 days. When the Jirus cQjnpany finally met the protesters 
demands, young King; became knowrf nation wide; ' 

•. King, suffered for his beltefs by being haras'sed, beaten, and Jal He 
forged a weapon against oppression that White Americans- found' difficult to combat. 
His philosophy wa& nonviolence. • . * 

He/belleved that all protest should be nonviolent and that protesters should 
bear the violence trust upon them. -He became the spiritual^ mora.]\ahd political 
leader of millions of bl^k Americans as -the' 9CLC won. victory after victory over 
segregation. , * ' • - .. - • 



, Said Dr. King, historian* will bne day say, "There lived 'a great.|)60p,1& - a • 
black people- >^h*o Injected .a new meaning and dignity into the veins of civilization." 

^ tMarch .after marcl;» - with Dr. King at the lead - torn, do'wn the barbed wire, of 
>- ra.cial irijuSt1ce\i Therevwere protest; marches 4n Chicago, irj Mississippi, in Detroit ^ 

there was the 19d3'Mairch on Washington with 250,000 blacks and whiles crying out . i 

against .discrimination. There was the historic march from Sel ma to Montgomery. 
; , Jobs opened to blacks, voter registration, segregate^ •facilities opened, schools' 

deisegregated, £ivil rishts , laws passed, by Congress and .^signed, by Pres. L.'Ei). Johnson. 

In 1964 King became the youngest man ever to be awarded the Nobel 9rUh for'Peace. ^ 

% ^r. Ktriti started his career of pfoteSfc backing a black seamstress who had" the 
J- courage td; stand uff for 'her. rights.. In his last fight he supported garbage collectors 
' who protested theit* poor wages , prejtidiM and poor working conditions'. The garbage 
:-:'cq1 lectors- did ma^cK - in-stlent memoriar the-day a^ter his burial. Shot .down in " 
;>Mii^j|j;s;'^Jir^v J^^^ King^ ijr^.born January ^5, 1929, died April 4, 0968, ; ' 

'^'His d^ath Set off ,the^o^e thtng he had disliked ^^^^^ Ghetto 
- re^tldeiits from caast- to- coast killed ^nd burned in sorrow and anger. . , 



i His death marked the end of an .era.* 



. Young black leaders began to preach self-sufficien4y for blacks. They argued 
' • r ■ not for integration^ but for a f ai r share of the economy for Bl acks . ^ow , ol <fer 
' 'Blatks stem. to,have forgotten himi younger Blacks *ail more for the policy of . 
' MalcoTirt X or sW la r believers/ 
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And yet, between the violent and the non violent 1s a new breed^ Even young 

Blacks in the Wilkes-Barre area do not seem to be^aware of racial strifes as such, 

but more apt to consider racial difficulties as an offense against them as human 
beings, fnterraciaJ relations have often produced children who are neither, black 
or white, yet ai^ enbittered by racial cr;uelities. ^ 




Being Black, being young,' ! sincerely feet that you canH really force people 



With present world conditions In such devastating shape, this^ may well be the 
last generation with a <:hance to chang^ things. ' V i / : 



■J 
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^> * Old Pro-Slavery Times - - * \ * 

(Written during the Van |uren Administration) - } 

How an abolitionist was njoBi>ed and ridden on a rail by the boys of 1839 - 
The Mug Club. (Wilkes-Barre). 

The Mug Club was a local organization made up of the boys and ydung menrol" 
the tiay^ it bafng their sole oboect to extract all the fun they feould fjrom the 
ordinarily quiet times in which they lived, Mr. Gildersleeve, however, "was not 
,.to be deterred from his purpose, but fought for more than'' a score o1* years , never 
relaxing in his efforts until* he had lived to. witness the complete abolition of 
slavery in the United States. - I 



Wilkes-Bar re. April 12, 1839 
Dear : V 



The Valley of Wyoming has been excited by an abolitionist who caine-here a 
few weeks since and attempted to lecture inTthe Court House. He was\escorted by 
Canp Glldersleeve, Mrs. firower, Mrs. Babb aid a few other women. He had not 
commenced, before the room was crammed and jammed' full of those who were not ^disposed 
to hear him. As a result he was forced to leave the Court Hopse amid the shoutsr - 
and hisses of the crowd of which the greater part- followed up to IJisimp's hojjse. 
The lecture was to'coitmence in the "morning at 9 o'clock. They, diipersed Sout U. 
'The president called a meeting of the "Mug Club" who resolved.'- ' > * . ; 



"That in the days of the revolution law and order gave for justice^"' 

"That in this case; a few individuals tried to introduce doctrines tbat,were 
Hn themselves nothing more or less than treason, and as law^would not-^jtaKeMiold 
of them, that justice demands that some measures should be taken to put 4 stop to 
proceedings where they were, th^r^f ore, X ^ , 

"Resolved, that the president and all Mugletonians should repair to Camp's ' 
house and not desist until they each and jgyery one of the^ ><ere satisfied that 
proceedings were ended," ' ; s - ^ ' . ^ 

(The abolitionist referred to was a man by the name of 84 mey) 

The result was that^Camp's hoiise was broken- open, the lecture brought out, 
and marched out of town. He went down to Dona's. The next morning he came up with 
Camp and his wife. Hie Mug jigain Bssentled, went up, pulled him out, took Mm 
down to the Phoenix Hotel and locked Miim up 11 n a rdom by himself. . He jiromised to^ _ 
leave In the morning, Can^ came down to see him. ,The boys soon had a rail on the^ ' 
paven^nt and he was Informed by old Bully that his- horse was ready and a prodession 
was formed with old - at the head, /with the drum, and fife playing alternately the 
Rogue's Mar^h and Sitting on a Rail. "Old Pres" had one end o'n hts shoulder. Jhey 
..carried .hiiii up to the'Co^Tief of Market and Franklin and -let him ck3wn. ' -* 

Well, CiiTnp conmenced suit ahd 24 of 1;he boys j^ere ipdicted.. They all went - 
before the court and gave themselves up, They^ excitement was tremehdotis. Tfie judge 
was treatened. A wooden horse ^as' brought , out before the court liouse with a harness 
*on, and a tail. The court went in. The iud^e arid the prosecuting attoV'hey thought' . 
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thought proper to let the matter drop; It is darned well for thera that they did. 
^So jfou see abolition.is no go in Wllkes-Barreii' ^ 

' " ' ^ " A Black Hero of Wyoming " * ' 

"Following is the essay on Gersliom. Prince,* read on Tuesday evening, at the v ; ; 
anniversary of the^^ncipation proclamation; the writer being Miss Agnes Tucker. 

From.the earliest, pages of history to the present time the ndgro has fohned 
ci^nost important part,, not only in the history of America but in foreign countries . | 
as well. We have handed down to us scores of white heroes but here and there a 
negro hero shi-nes out like fertile spots in the great desert. Such an one was 
Gershdra Pr-ince. He was probabw born in Connecticut or Rhode Uland in 1733. and i. 
at- the early age of 22, under Captain Isreal Putnam, he accompanied Lieut. Durte . . r 
in the battle against the French arid Indians. He Joined in the engagement with a 
heroism worthy of a' Bonaparte or Alexander the Great, and like Walliington, who was ^ 
the same age ^s Prince at the starting point, feared^notbingV Still following \ - * 
Putnam we heard of him next in the war of England and Spain in 17^2. He. belonged 
to the Connecticut regiment, and still further. on in the great fight fdr America's 
freedom h|kjo1ned Col. Christopher Green's regiment from Rhode Is Uad- Thus we . ^ 
see the iwro has played a part in the two struggles for freedom, th^ Revolutionary 
war,, and lastly the' Civil War. In 1777^ Prince, -now in.thfe fainous Black Regiment • 
repelled tWS first onset of the British and compelled them. to retreat t . Soon after 
this battle, we again hear of Pri nee '|With Captain Clirkee in New Jersey, as a a . , v \, 

i soldier in the 1st Independent Co. from Wyoming. When the news arrived of-fthe^^^^ ^ ; , • 
approach of Tories and Indians to Wyoming. Prince has.<;enad with the, rest to ^^i^^ 
the w1v6s and children of the .settlers-. vi With, this^^ b^^^^ the ^ 

last, ended th4 life of as noble and trUe si 'feoUl '^s we ha'v^ any'kn^ From 
his life! QI5S body Was taken a powder horn^ on whitih was inscribed vpri nee, negro, 

* h^s horn,", which Is now in the cabinet of ^ the Wyoming Historical ajid|6eolP9ic9l ^ • 
Society. Peace to the ashes of Gershpm Prince." . ' ' i . - 

The 4^ecordW tf!l(<!es"Barre, Pa.; May.493& . f ' ' . ..r; "f v 

"Underground Railway" ' 

I^moHes of slave traf?l&cing in the early years of the Civil War were recalled , 
here by Mrs, Essbella Brown, 102-year-o3d colored resident who lives with her ,80 year- 
old daughter, Frances',' at 32 Cinderella Street, city. ^ . . - ; 

' Mrs.^Broi<n, who was, born 1n-the old stonfi house of Capt. Riley in Newtown, . 
Noven^r 15. 1836, said that although she was not^a slave, her father used to hide i 
.smuggled 'slaves ia the cellar of their^homg oa Northanpton .Street, between Welles 
. snd L incol n. .* , ' ' '„.L.''__ ' _ ' ' ;|:- . , -\^'| ■ _ 

' 'She saijd her father used to go from Wilkes-Barre to tkrrlsburg with a load/ of 
hay. -Meetliig colored Uncle Sam Jone§, there, they would tiansfer a load of slaves 
to'his' wagon, hiding them unde^ -the hay^ anji start back to Wilkes-Barre. Then her 
fathar -and ^mother, "Cathfen Brow?^K partly Indian, .would conceal the slaves in a \^ 
cellar ih' t\ieir home. Her Wther at'ways; k^pt two kettles fuli,of hot water to throw 
> on any slaveholders,. who tried to breai In. It was common talk among the .slave- 
holders that Vf' they could get rid of Cathren -Brown;, $liey coM.ld get the slaves. Afte 
things had. quieted dowh. Her 'father would sray:* "Well .^Cathren, I got to go up, to 
PWasant Veil ley with a loadfof hay."' In early mbrh1ftg,rhe^and the slaves would be 
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on their way to Montrose, where"Mr. 6ndersl$eve, a white man* would meet theaa half- 
way and take thera to Montrose. i • 

Mrs, Brown 1^ the .only livfng.nieinber of the Zion Churc^n Northalnpton Street 

A Mr. Isaiah C. Wears * a member of the "l|nderground Railway" died following 
a long illness. He wai one of .the best known tolored men in the United States for 
over thirty years (died In 1901). 

An educator and abolitionist, Mr, Wears was bonn In Maryland 79 years ago 
(1901) and came to this eily at the outbreak of ^e Ciyil War. He joined the organ- - 
Izatlon of "Underground Railway" and made secret^trips South to aid escaping slave^s* 
He also formed a regiment of colored soldiers In Mary land. Among his personal fiends 
were Wllliiirn Lloyd Garrison, Charles Summer and the poet Whittler. He died in 
PhlUdelphla. . v. 
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Historical Background 



to really understancl the personality and the writings of Khalil Gibran, it is 
essential to bear in mind that our author lived intensely the historical events that 
were shaping the political and social destiny of behavior, his native country. 

In all his social writing,-' Spirits •Rebellio'tis . The Broken Wings ^ The Processions , 
etc., we find Gibran preoccupied with the historic.al~3evel opment of MidSfe East. • • 
Because of his deep entangl'^ment with history, Gibran' s literature. is today acclaimed 
as engaqee gr interlocked with various phases or. factors,, 

■ . ^ ■ • V ' ■ . '■ 

When Gibran was born In 1883, Lebanon- was still under the Ottoman Rule which .began 
as. early as 1516 with. the coming of Sultan^Salim I who defeated the Mamlooks, the 
previous conquerors of the Arab Lands. Prior to the Mamlooks invasion, the Islamic '. ' 
Empire that spread in the 8th century over North Africa, West Asia and Southern ^ 
Europe, i&as known to» be the most prosperous government in the world because orf its 
progress in the fields of m&thetfetics, astronomy, medicine* philos"ophy, literature, 
law land education, while Europe was buried in its dark ages. Historians remind us . 
that it is the Arab world t^hat brought Europe to enlightment. Now Gibran Was aware 
of the Arab. erudition; he was- also aware that the Arab apogee of glory fell in 
decadence as soon as the Turkish conquerors took over the fastness of the lands. 
Primarily he attacked the Turks for the social and legal corruption^ that the Sultans ' 
enforced in the Arab countries, Lebanon among them. His involvement with the politic* 
of the Turks can best ^e assessed in h)s first book Spirits Rebellious ; Chapter Two. A 
.Hor this book Gibran was exiled fr-om Lebanon in 1903. In 1916, gibran wrote his • 
political p'oem Dead Are My People i-n which he lamented the cruelty of the Ottomans iktii^:^. 
starved the phrlstian Lebanese to death, thus bringing to the flagrant the scandal jO^" ' -' 
inhumanity practiced by the Turks. \ 

"Gone are my people, but I exist yet, Lamentin|i them in my / . 
solitude... Dead are my friends, and in their Death my JJfe is 
naught but great Disaster". • . . 

ywhat can an exiled son do for his starving people, and of what 
vaVue unto thfem; the Lamentation of an absent poet?.... / . , 

My people d ted a painful, and shameful death, and here am I living / . /' 
. in' plenty and 'in Peace . . This is deep tragedy ever - enacted uppa/r ' 

the stage of my Heart;" * ' V ^'^-.J^ ' , ' . 

"My people died on the cross... • ^. 

. They dipd while their hands stretched toward the East and West, ^ ; ; 
While the remnants of their eyes stared at the blackness af they . . 
: Firmament. They died 'silently, for humanity had closed its ears ' ' 

to their .cry. They died because they did not befriend their 
enemy.. They'died because they loved their neighbors. They dieid \ 
. . because they placed trust In all humanity. They died because . "V . - 

they did not oppress the oppressors.- They died because they -werfe ' * 

the 'crushed flowers, and not the crushing feet". . 

To be faithful to the spirit of Gibran we ought to a^nowledge th^at the Wt*etchedness 
of the Lebanese society as Gibran knew it. and livQd undfer* was not solely, the ciutcome 
of the political decayed Laws of the Sultans, but a godd part of the" blM^e goei^^^ t^ 
Lebanese Semi officials who worked for the Cpnstahtinople Governnient'i' "and above .atjlv 
the Lebanese clergies, Muslim and Christian. Ih the eyes of Gibfaii, Lebanon. woul<^ 
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j> have^l^ng ago an^v.HaCed her social burden had the clergies rallied with a true 
r'lspplt of love ai^^urt'selfishness anci; defended the* cause of the people. JJnfortunately, 
V* Qsiji^an accuse^ the olergy, without tangible probfs on his part, of having joined the • 
)';;,#Mrkish oppressors 1^^^^ as he p^ut it, ''for peVsonaT hate or revenge perhaps", ^to . ' 



Jeitploit, subjugatti and retain 4;he populace in mtseries. 



m 



V 



the 



Al though. the Ma ronite clergy has never excoominicated Gibran, it is felt, however, 
by most historl^tjs.that in writing the adds played against him,. because in the minds 
T 'of the priests and *sheikhs''he was a renigate. This attitude of G,ibran toward the 
established sbc?*al .institution of the clergy is pervasive throughout his. writing. 

y ' :' ■■■ ■■' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' • ' - ^ ■ . , 

• • . A third theme much encountered in his work and which once more' was inspired by 

V the historical environment of the Middle East besides the themes of politics land ; , 

• organized rieljigion ^ is the social custom and tradition of the Arab. world, Gibran 
lived at the, time when* A^ny Arab intellectuals were beginning to revolt against the 
jruling of the otton)an$ because of their rediscovery of the great erudition .of their 
'forefatKers. .Most bfthem, ,by the way, were political exiles. Now historically, t 

• feirth of this new inteTligentsia group owes its existence, and its moral and 

• intellectual fortitude to the felicitous .expedition at Napoleon to Egypt, 17?8. The 
; French b^bught wi^h, them the very *Arabi an J^nowl edge vtld} had at one time awakened 

•Europe from its slumberness, and which ."was lo,st, unfortunately, during the invasion , 
■of, the ottomans. * 

^ .'^ ' ' ■ '" ' ■ * , - ■ ■ • ' . . 

• ■ Apart the Arab: books that Napoleon brought to Mohammed Ali , he also flooded the 
Egyptian society with French experts for the purpose of arnaakiiij^q, the Eayoiians / 
with,the*latest intellectual endeavors, of Europe. Fifty y^ars later Caird was 
becoriminti the t-radle Of the Contemporary Ulema movement-. Gibran,' a chVistian, knew 
an^:hesird l^he philosophy of the ulema refo^rmists and secularists," who were, pledging 
for social /reforms In society and morality^ rejecting 'the stagnant thinking ( Tagleed ) 

. of traditiifan and propelling the ( Ijtihad ) or Independent judgement. The most . , 
: favorite social re-form of Gibran was, however,' marriage. Chapter one of ^pirit / 
, Rebel! iouB and the iiovel The Broken Wings . underline his phiTos'ophy of cultural , ^ v 
rejuvanasion in the fie'ld of marriage and love. / V 

"Thus was- my life before I attained\the age of eighteen; That' ' 
year is Itke a mountain peak in n\y life, for it awakened knowledge 
I in' me and. made me, understand the vicis'situdes o# mankliid/ In that , * 

y^ar il was reborn and unless a person is born: again his life wjU 
f rema^^ like a blank sheet in- the book of existence. In that year, * 
', . . r saw the angels of Heaven looking at me through the eyes of a , 

beautiful woman. I also saw the devils 'of hell "ragii^g in the- heart - 
; ,' ;X of ane 

^ beiuty and malice, of life will be far removed from knowledge, an^l 
; * • hi^ spirit wiTl. be empty of affection." . ' : ' • 

• And. !SoV throughout the entirfe works of Gibran, we see, touch and feel that the . 
themes of: |roli tics, and justice, religion and clergy, cultural reform and Social customs, 
nature anclfmari, almost all were inspired by the hi s:torical -fate in Which Lebanon was 
■imprison^tt, and by the severity of human elements tTTat he experienced in his. early 
tender life^ .* ■ . . . 
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t • ' ' The Life of Qlbran itt Ghronological Order . . 

i Born Oanuafy 6Vi883 in Besherrl,' Northern State, Lebanon;' fatfter Khal11>eji 
(ai bran, mother Kamila Rahmi a widow with, a Jon- Peter from her previous marriage; . ^ 
Peter was his half brother, Mariana and Sultana his sisters'. ; 

In:jl896 Kamita. Pejer, ^lariana, Suttana and Gibran .emigrate. to Boston, Mass.-' 

: . • ■ > : - . ' ■ ' / , ; ^ ■ ■ ■ , .: 

■\ He* Studies twp years In Boston. . - • < ' i 

Vv From 1896 - 1901, Gibran goes back- to Beirut, Lebanon, enters Madnasat AT Hikmatv 
Tak(Sis Wtirses In intennatldnal law, medicine, music, philosophy, history^, religions. 

In 1900 undertakes to paint for the first time portraits of Arab .poets- ^nd 
phlTosophbrs, dispite that no drawings of these* people existed. Falls in love wlth 
Miss Hala Daher whom he immortalizes .in The Broken Wings {1912) -under the psendon. 

Selma^.;;.; - r}./-' ■ ■ ■ ' . ^ > ■ ■ 

From 1901 - 1903 stay'^ in Paris, France, and write Spirits Rebel! ious . TJIe . ■ 
officials burn thls-book in the Market place of Beirut, and Gibran is procl alined • 
uhdesirabl-e to the Sultan of Beirut. , ' / 

■ .iv^- • ■ / ■ . ■ ■ \- •. ■ 

' 1903 Gibran receives a letter from Peter to return to Boston because/his younger 
sister Sultana died fr^m Tuberculosis caused by the Infested slum housev^ where they 

lived. ^ '"i:": ■ ' , ' , / '/ . 

19(J3 Gibran arrive? In Boston and In March'P'eter also is attained by the same . ^ 

disease, for the -same reason and. dies. * / ' " ' ^ 

■ , • ■ ■ ■ ' / . ■ . , , ..■ , ■ • 

Juher ^903- Mother Kamlla succumbs under the same plague. Tuberculosis, for the 
same reason and dies. • 

Aft^r June* 1903, Gibran tleeply depressed by melancholia moves away with his ..V ' 
survivei^i^isijfij* Mariana. • i * ' / ^r..- 

'Eai^ly 1904,, Gibran holds fi^^t exhibition Of his paintings in the studio of Fred - 
Holland Day, a frlen^.photograpKer. Among the spectators comes Miss Mary HaskelT who 
was to become Ms t)enefactres>' and best friend. . . . .:. 

" " I9O85MISS sen<ls him to Pafis and finances his studies of tti§ Academic 

Jujien ahl £x(^les des Be,aux Aets . He stud'ies under the distinguished Sculptor* 
A£iguste'^din,who calls him the Willi am- Blake of the Twentieth Century* .gibran 
receives th0 neWs of his Pardon' by the new Turkish government, the Youns Jurks. • 

\- ■■■■■■■ ' . ^ ■ . . ■ , . , . ' y , 

1910 returns to Boston. v , • / 

1912 (Joves tp ^yew York and takes residence at 51 West 10th Street, Jhe same^year 
he writer" ills novel The Broken Wings .. • ' .. ^ i ' * 

ISit ihe Lebanese Egyptian, poetess'May liadeh starts correspondence with him which 
led to a ipve between the two, though they will never see eacli other. . 
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Ffpni 19il2 - 1^20, he paints portraits of mustrlous U.S. and foreign digni paries, 

and wjrftes A Tea^ and. A Smile (1914) where he states that human existence oscillates 
betvfeen 'VSufferings^and "Jpys". The ProeessioBS (1918). and his first Emglish.took ■ 
Madman (;918) , and The Forerunnir (1920) ^ \ i " : 

Ap/.tT 20, 1920T along with the poet - philosopher Mikhail Main\y, the poet - Jilstorian 
Aroin iyhani and other^ he institutes the new influential 11 terary ci rcl e ARRABITAl^ , ' 
tlje Pen - Bond. As president ^f the Bssociation, Gi bran sees to influence the Arab poets 
in ,tjie Middle East to break away from the traditional rules, of poetry and to adapt! prose - 
. poeliry. In the opinion of the Russian Orientalist Igriaee Kratcho - .Uski , Gribran knd the 
9^he** Arab imnigrjaht in America^ re the moderri:izers of contemporary Arabic U1terati|ye. 

1923 he released to the press 'his iramortal borok. The Prophet . 1 

• • , ■ ■ . ;. ■ • -4 ■ . . ' , I 

f 1923 his first biographer Miss Barbana Voting becomes his secretary. ■ \ ■ 

1928 he publishes his important work Jesus The Son of Man and argues that the • 
Mission 'of Jesus was not to scare us with burdeijed rel igTous 1 aws nurtured on punish- 
ment, but to show us that, he, as one of us mortals succeeded to reali-ze the'divinity 
which is hidden 1i1 each one of us. '"I am not sure -if God created man, or marf created 
God"?...- - - ' ' 

, April 10, 1931, at the age of 48, Gibran died in St. Vincent's' hospital. New York. 

^:^,^:fl' His sister Mariana takes his body to Lebanon, at the old Monastery of Mar r Sarkis 
.;-1n Wadi Kadisha, the outskirts of Besherri. 

'm'-- : ■ ■ • ■• • } ■ 

His burial is given one of the greatest national parade that ever took place till/ 
^thls daj; from .the port of Beirnt to Beslierri, 75 miles, the dignitaries, the officials, 
\ and 300,000 person accompany the coffin which is made, according to his will, of plji/n 
wood cut frjjiii a cedar-tfee and an olive-tree in Lebanon. ' * 

/ Gibran The Poet : > ' 

■J ■ In the East and West Gibiran is known to be a poet* who successfully captured' the 
meaning of human life and depicted it fn a styl'e and I'onn that best conveys the/ content 
•of ideas and motions, namely, poetry. / 

Gibran bore many influences on his poetry: his style owes much to the Bible, 
that is as a Middle Eastern, Gibran adopted the parabolical method, which is orevalent 
In the Holy Book. Yet, academically speaking, it is the philosopher -Nietzsshe who 
introduces him to this method of writing. The parable is. a fictitious narrative used 
to typify moral or spiritual /el at ions, with this differences that the fiction of story 
. is not a far fetched fairy tale but an imagery which seems easy to be grasped by the 
• reader. The Madmah , the For'erunner , Sand and F6am, The Prophet heavily r/ly on this 
stylistic method. 

61 bran's poetry, on the other hand, does hot follow the movement o/ Romanticism, 
rather because of its content which 16- always philosophical, it belongs/ to the school 
of Realism, Surrealism or even Existentialism. This lis best seen through the fact 
that none of his stories are pure fiction and nope of 'his heroes are extrapolated from 
the political or social scenes.^ Quite the contrary his heroes in The /Spirits Rebellious , 
The Brokem Winfl§^ The Prophet , The Voice of the Master , The Tgmpest ,/and alias are 
• commttted and engagi3~in the polTtTcal , reTTgTous and sociiT ideol ogives of the contempprary 
world. 
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"The Day of My Birth" - " ■ 

"It was on this day of the year that my Mother brought m into the 
/World; on this day, a quarter - eentury past, the great silence 
placed me between theivarms of existemce, replete with 'lamentation 
ad tears' and conflicts",.. 

"During my twenty-ftve year^ of life I have loved many things, and 
often I loved that which the people hated, and that which I loved • 
Wfjen I was a child, ,1, sti^l love, and shall continue to love fore- • 
evermore. The powei? to love is God's greatest gift to man, for it 
never will be^takenlfrom the Messed one who loves... 
>i love freedom .-and; my, love for true freedom grew with my growing 
. Icnowledge of the people's surrender to slavery and oppression and 
tyranny, and of their submission to the horrible idol's. erected - - V 
by tfje past ages and polished by the parched Hps of the slaves"... 



In Gibran's opinion, the, poet ought to serve truth, and the ethics of the poet is / 
Truth. *The cr^ilTeria of his truth is love, nature, reality, life itself. %he ways it is.A 
"iife Is an isi^nd in an ocean of loneliness, an island where rocks are hopes, whos& 
trees are dreamsV, whose flowers are solitude^, and whose brooks are thirst"... • -V 

• y ; . . „ £ ' ■ . 

The poet holds his vocation from God whom, he is supposed to serve by enlightenin^f ' 
the people to follow the love - commandment- "God has given you a spirit with wings ph 
which to soar into the spacious firmament of Love and. Freedom. Is it not pitiful then 
that you' cut your wlAgs with your own hands and suffer your soul to craWl like an insect > 
upon the earth?-" , ■■ ' 

Unfortunately, the poet is many times rejected by the people; ,1 ike the. poet, all , 
concerned intellectual who has the good will to help his fellow man to find the true .' 
.'meaning* of existence, is likewise turned down by the ignorance of the people. 

For 64bran poet'ry is his' personal style for conveying his philosophy. This way 
of writing is caUed metaphysical poetry, because the predominant theme tf the poems are 
life situations: love, morality, marriage,' justice, war, pea«^, freedom, oppress ion ,^G6g 
childrenr, education, etc' founded on human Existential relations , culminating in an 
•apocalyptic vision of the world. 

• ■ ' ■ • . - 

The apocalyptic vision of Gibran is to some extent influenced by the metaphysical 
poetry of the British Wi-lHam Blake: For both of them, the coming and the enxiing of the 
world, the alpha and"omega, is to be synthesized at the meeting of God and the world. 
For this reason, Jesus for Gibran is the perfect son of man who also developed his 
divinity and- became the son of God. And in the last chapter of The Prophet Gibran 
speaks of the reincarnating process which wtl I end the day that humanity and divinity 
espouse each other. ' 'j * 

« ' "You'would tnow thp secret of death. But how shall you fiad 

' it unless/ you seek it in the heart Of life? If you would indeed 
behold .tife spirit of deSth, open your heart wide unto the body of 
life. F0r life ind death 'are one, even as the river and the sea ^; 



•are one"! " i 1 



, , "I came to say a word and I shall « say. It now. §ut if death ^ 

prevent^ me, -it will be said by tomorrow, toir tomorrow never leaves 
a secret in the "book of Eternity. I camy to live in the glory of 
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Love and the Tight of Beauty, which are the reflections of 6od. J,, V 
' am? here, living, and- I cannot be exiled from the domain of life, . ' " 
' for through my "living -word, I wil] live in death.. I came here to be 
for all ^nd with all, s and what I do today in niy; solitude will be , ' ' 
echoed tomorrow by the multitude. What I say now vfHh one heart- . * 
will be said tonM}r row' by thousands of hearts^'. -■ > \> ' 



"Poet, you are the life of this lite, and you have triwnphed over, the-'ages despite ,\ 
their severity. Jv, * ' ** . * 

* Poet , you wi n one day rul e the; hearts , and therefore s yoUf ki ngdom has ^ no endi ng . ^ 

' • \ . . ■ • , ■ • . ' ^ ^ ■■ ■ 

Poet,, examine your crown of thorns , you will flcid concealed in it a budding wreath 
of UureV't , . • - • . ./ r . 

Gibran the Artist : 

At the beginning of the ^Oth century, a few yourig talented LebaneseY started to play 
their cultural role in the domain of visual art. Their mission appeareji not, to be very '. 
difficult by the fact. that they had a rich background and cultural heritage in whiph art 
had a prominent place.. At this moment I will orvly focus attention of a man who crystaTTIzi 
the iqovemerilj of modem visual art, laying down its fundamental ideas; and designing its 
future course.,, This man is KhaliV Gibran.V . • . v ^ 

The, works of Gtbran 'do not seem to belong to any ^pec4fic artistic school or. trend . 
that was dominant is his times. He was Tipt preoccupied for example with '.religious aspects 
in his paintings or drawings'. ' * ^ ,, 

Gibran, thorugh his art work intended to attain -some form of. conpuni cation other than 
that of the letter or the speech, throy^pi .which he- could express "his deep thoughts and 
touhdless Imaginations. ^ > < • . 

Most artists have special ^considerations for "Beauty" itself, as It' looks to the eyes 
Gibran does not. ,Hls concern Is symboJic; hj^'s most nurtured "cfesi re Is- the expression of- , 
thought. He belongs to an Eastern school ^ of "Parables and' symbol ism". 

♦..».■ . 

By making art a means to express his thoughts, 'Gibran made. his art a means rather 
than an end: His art became subject to the higher ca\jse<.it was' servlrtg, and-no longer 
needed^ to be bound by considerations that, hinder the realization of this'goal. . - , 

The works .of Gibran lead us to contemplation, not feeling. In other words, tfiey 
'"requtre that we think t)eyo.nd the Work'.of art, tg consider or to compreliend the meanings 
behind it. - ' ' . • ■ 

I 

The 'drawings of Gibran are fascinating, pleasing to the eye, imparti alitor the eye,' 
impartial and transparent. 'Standing before them, we feel that we' are actually standing' 
In front of a mirror In which we see the reflection of the majesty of, human existence 
in this unlimited universe of Gibran. - , " ' \ . v i> ' . . 

; ^ Gibran Is both, artist and poet philosopher. "His -art like his poems' portrays his 
Inner feelings concerning man in interaction with man". He loved nature. He lbv€d 
God. God and nature co-exist. "Ecologist and environmentalists may estimate the nature 
and man of great importance. Here are come excerpts.".' 

o • : ' • ' ■ io^- . ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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* ' * "One of -the flowers raised her gentle head and whispers, "We 
' I ^ weep because man 'will come and cut us down, and offer us for sale 
• in the markets of the city:.." . . ' . 

^- ' ' ' . ■ ' i ■ X' ■ ' ■' - ' 

Andvl heard the brook lamenting 1-ike a widow mourning her dead child and I asked, 
*'Why do you weep, my pure brook?" And the brook replied,' "Because 1 am compelled to 
•go tfi the city where ipan contemns me and spurns, me for' stron^dr drinks and makes pf me , 
a sd'dvengerv for jiis of^al/ pollutes njy -purity, and turns my goodness to filth". 

And I heard the binds grieving, and I asked. "Why do, you cry^ 
my beautiful birds?" , And one of them flew near, and perched at the 
tip of a branch and said, "The sons of Adam will soon come into th^ 
field with their deadly.weapons and make w^r upon us as if we^were 

their mortal enemies". . . . ' * ^ ^ 

^ / "Why must Man destroy what nature has built?"' , .. . 

All human bodies Vented Glbran arfe naked, and when his friend, Miss Haskell 
asked him* why? Gi bran answered: ' . 

- "Because life* is talced. A nude body is the trust and noblest 

symbol of life, If t draw a mountain as a heap of human forms. Dr 
paint a waterfall in the shape of tumbVtng human, bodies, it is be- 
cause I see in the mountain a heap of living things, and in the 
waterfall a precipitate current of life". v ' 

Gi bran regarded 'art. as a mission to seek the truth, a purpose^*to/discovfi^''SO(Jv a» 
means to exalt the beauty of humanity and Mature. - 

" ■' "Art is a step form nature toward the Infinite," "Art is a 
>, step in the known toward the unknov^n ," ■ . ' ' r, . ' ' " •■ 

-Finally, the art of G^bran is- his very Own ident ity,' and When he^was'^alsked onte 
to sign his drawings, he laughed and said: "No' Why shouTd* I" 'It^wllJ stijl be ^known ^ „ 
for a "Gi bran" when I have Lam long'in the good dark ear|.h berieath the ffoly Cedars." 

■ ' ' Gi bran the Philosopher and the Mystic ,4 ■ / * v ' 

I — I ■' ", " ' '*' — — — ~~~~ \ ■ ■ 

Most ftf. the time a phi Vosopher. develops either a speculative .philosophy of a practica 
' philosophy of action. Gibran was not ^.theoret i,€ran and abhor.red' abstract thinking. He • 
was not good at systematization nor at logic\. iBy his temperament he was a mind ofl act ion; 
IrutH, Wauty, 'Tove, "God had meanmg on^y if these Concepts wre concretely articulated-' 
.In a' man's lif«. In this respect, Gibran's philosophy is as pragmatic as the American . 
philosophers who created the iriovement of Pragmatism : William James, DervTey, Santayana. . 

■ As a philosopher .of action Gitran tackled the pragmatic. 'issues of social and .legal 
justice, politics, culture and love behavior. ' ^ , ' 

He -criticizecf the present.day behavior . of the people^ because felt that. given- the . 
type of social environment, the individual person, has a'lmos't lost toych with the natural 
spirituality of life. Modern man leads an -triauthentic exi-stence because i-nstead.of ' 
developing the bonds of nature, he has Constructed to h-ims^lf artiflctal behavior, The 
man of today does not feel any attachment .to nature-, h.l6/,lei Sure time. is noUspent 
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outdoor in nature. Man has fabricated an artificial world. The contract between "nature" 
and "artificiality" is a predominant theme in the mind of# Gtbran. The Procession is 
a meaningful dialogue betw^n\ a man of wild natijre and an elderly from civilization,. 

■ • ■ - ' • ' ■ \ . • ' 

" Justice on earth would cause t^ Jinn , 

• '. Ton:ry at misuse of the world, . i - 

And were the dead to\ witness it, ' * 

They'd mock ^t fairness in this world. . * ' 

To steal a flower we call 'mean,* , ^ • , r - • 

To rob a field Is chivalry; - * . ' 

Who kills the body he tnust die. 

Who kills jthd spirit h^ goes free. ' . 

Happiness is ja myth we seek, * > 

if manif jested surely irks; * . ' 

Like river spieeding to the plain. . ' ^ - 

On its airrival slows and murke. 

h ■ ■ : " * ■ ' • . - . ' ■ ' 

For man is happy only in 

His aspiration to the heights;- 
When he attains his "goal, he cools , 

And longs for other distant flights* ^ ' 



love lies in the soul alone, • . 

Not in the body,, and like wine < . • 

Should stimulate out better self . _ . ^ 

. To welcome gifts of Love Divine" • 

\ • ' ■ . ' 

Along the lines of artificiality Gibran rakes the example ♦of .law in order to show 
the decadence of the native nature of man. In his opTnion, the promulgation of laws 
stiffles the behavior of the individual, robs from him his freedom of being and doing; 
under the law everybody is the same. Gibran^s critics of the legal sys^'em is not^o 
muQh as polemic with the existence of the system In as much as' it is a reply to the 
injustice comqaitted by the. guardian of the laws. For the rich and powerful people 
everything is permitted; laws are for the poor and the weak. 

The only law that Gibran accepted is the letw of love which Is both devine and 
natural in origin. Its devine character stems from the faqt that creation^ is an act of 
•love of 'God. 



• - "The power to ,. ' 

Love is God'j greatest gift to man. For it never will be taken from . 
the-'blesse.d one who' loves." 

- Consequently, tjie primordial ity of existence is equal 'to the essence of love r Gibran, 
very carefully, has outlined the criteria" of authentic love and contrasted them to the 
.^inauthentic definitions of sentimental ism, rbmanticisni, self - obsessed egoism^ The 
.' PnstfBt elaborates irj great details the characteristics of genuine love:^ 

■ ■ ' . • , ' , ■ ■ . 

"When love beckons to you, follow him, though his ways are hard 
.' ^ and ste6p... ' » ' • 

ERIC . . • ^ /-u j 
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J^oif^ even as love^ crowns ^^qu shall 'He crucify you. Even as he is 
^or.your :^rowth sqMs he for.^yo'uV pruDlng. . . . • 

tove po'sseises' not 1ior wouTd* it be possessed: . " •' 

. - - For love is*'Suff<icielit uHto' love. . . ^ ^ 

' Love iias -not other desi ret but 'to ful fin Itself. But ,lf you love 
' and mOst needs hjive de&ireS', Jet" thesfe be your 4esTresf ■ 

Tq melt and be like* a . running break that sink's its melody to' / 
' • the nigfat- . ' . " - . • 

; To know-the pain of too- much tenderness.^. ' ' - . 

To wake ^t (fawn wth a wi^nged heart and ^g 

' • day of loving". . , • - ■ ^ ' v . 

'■'^ \ • * . , . ■ ■ . . - . 1 ' . ■. , ^ 

Gibrati is calleji a prophet not so much becausfe^of the title of the book The Prophet 
.in as much because the Visidnary message he conveys. His message is not new; .he . > 
bbr^rowed- it from- the Holy Scriptures. In simple words, he repeats the opocalyptic 
vision of nature - man - ^Sod. In his- vision Jie draws no polarities, no dichotomies 
between nature t man - God He sees a^ perfect interdependence between the latter, Yet, 
this interdependence t)r umty.is not a finished product^a static reality, but a process 
of becoming, fjf it ils poss1bl<e fpr '.man "to speak about the reaTization, it is because he 
'can experience. himself at tfj§ meeting point between nature and God, and actualize the 
bond of interdependence.' Man vis-a-vis nature is a microcosm, or (a world in itself), 
vis-a-vis ebd he is.a macrogbd, or ^aafi gireat as 6odJ; he possesses spiritual quality of 
the diving ^ftat nature lackr. | HowfeveY', he is ,not for this matter of fact* authoritatively 
superior to oature. Gi bran considers that man can ascend to God through nature. . 

' "I cannot teach you tiow to pray in words. And I cannot teach you the prayer of "the 
seas and the forests and th^ mountains. . But ypu.who are born of-the mountains and the . 
forests and the seas can fipcl fheir premier in your heart. 

Who can separate his faith from his actions, or his belief from is occupations? 
Yoyr daily life is your temple and your religion. Whenever you enter into it take with 
ypii'' your all V AndMook Into spate; ydu shall see Go'd walking in the cloud,, outstretching 
his arms in the' lightning, descending ^n Rain and smiling in flowers"... 

. ' To 6t bran, nature is more than chem>s,try, physical laws; there is a hidden spirit- 
uality errcompassed in every .singje object. A stone, for example, b&sides its physical 
characteristics^ encompasses a " meaning" for which and by which it Is what it is. A 
person who develops this attii;ude toward nature becomes of necessity a mystic; for a 
jnystfc is the one who transcends the phfenomefial leve] arid preceives emotionally and - 
intellectually that spirituality is eveywhere, ,since everything .in h.i s eyes, becomes a-- ^ 
spoken and speaking word of the presence of God. ' 

'. ' * 

\This ftiystical visio^i is the very reason why Gibran attacked the organized relig^ions. 
He believed that the institutionalized creeds introduce man and God by separating man 
from nature; that the religion of the churches burdens man with laws, ritualisms which 
if not obeyed will rid his conscience with guilts. Gi&ran prefers to worship God in 
nature and his.felTowmen; his book of conduct is the Bible atid not the logical -interpre- ; 
tati'ons; his model is Jesus The Son of man who realized his divinity. i 
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Conclusion: 



* Gibran's fame ^sterns not from a Genius b^eation "Or a sophisticated discovery. As a 
Ihatter of^ fact Geniuses are not read by thefnasses; their. names are known fciut'not their ' 
discovery. Gibr'an, on the other hand, is accessible to everyone: intellectlial , student, 

' old, young, .poor, rich, and the man of the street. -Why.? His merits consist in having » 
understood the basic human. fee-llngs arid human situations which are universal and etemeil^ 
and having conveyed them *in a style that is soothi^ to the reader and ^t1mu\.at'es-his 
Imagination. ® ' • g-\ 

.'Gifaran Khali! Gi bran is a coritplex personality, a deep th1nker>, yet, simple in his 
style. In- h'is lifetime he combined the basic professions of the humanities - art, 
literature, philosophy, theology - while regaining a social r<(tormer*and political ^ 
tdealogue it\ the true sense of a pat»tic1pant citizen.* He madV "human life" Kis 
primary objective of studies, and approached the subject-matter with compassion and a 
y desire of complieteness. He took man in his everyday IJyfe of sorrows and joys; he 
described in great details the development of human destiny throughout -existence; 
finally, he made himself a duty to remind the^ human .race what it lacks and where to 
find the remedy for* its ill: in true religion and fraternal; lov§. • 

* ' Understanding q.uite well, the shortcomings of language - loving witnessed himself 
the difficulties to. comprehend because of tl;ie confusion that words may create - Gibran 
adopted simplicity in style and a minimal vocabulary for the purpose of arousing 
feelings and thoughts in the individual readers without that the latter toil too much. 



With strong convictions he lectured to the American auflience the practice of 
mysticism* that is accesjsible and not contradictory to a style pf life of* businessman 
amidst the tumults^,«r\a New York. • 

Americans llkie to read him because he is at once exotiq, mediterranean, and 
Americanized; they know what he says because he is one of them, while they are curious - 
becetuse he stands for a culture that is'not the background of. all of them. He associa- 
ted himself with the West and he liked its depth while keeping -on his Hps the pure 
and beautiful smile of the East.. ' . . ■ 

s. ... "^^ ■ ^ ■ - - » , . 

Gibrarihas become a classic author, not as a consequence of the sales of his. books but. 
due to^is successful interpretation of the eternal human situations of love and sorrow. 
Interpersonal relations between husband and wife, parents and children, the irfdividual 
ana society, law and justice, God and man. . * 

fjigse twrnan cGndliions afe' timeTess and spaceless, not withstanding that these 
comprise the bulk of man's destiny. . • . 

-And finally I conclude with some words- of Gibran that he addressed to a similar 
distinguished audience: - • 

— ' Peace be with you, my Friendsl 
' . "Peace be with you, oh Night, 

Through whose darkness the lights ' • * 

Of heaven Sparkel 1 
. Peace be with you,' Spring, who ' . 

. Restores the earth to youth! . . , 
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Peace be with you, .Suniner. who - 
Heralds ttie glory of the sun I. , 
. ' Peace be with you. Autumn, who 
■* GjVes*w'ith joy the fruits of 

Labor and*the "harvest of toll I- 
, Peac^ be with ^ou. Winter, whasesi 
Rage and tempest restore to 
Nature her sleeping strength 1 

Pec^ce be with you. Years, who 
Reveal what the years conceal edl" . 
Peace be with y6u. Ages, who 
Build what the ages destroyed I 
Peace be with you, Tin^, who leads 
- Us to -the fullness of deathi 
Peace^be wtth you, Heaft, who 
Throlj^ in peace while submerged 
In tears I 

Peace be with you. Lips,' who* 
. Utter joyous words of "salaam" whil 

Tasting the goll and -the vinegar 
' Of life! . , ^ 

Peacp be with you,„Soul, who 
Directs the rudder of lif^^.and , 
I Death while hidden from ut^" 

Behind the curtain of the siinl^' • 

. " ■ ■ ? , 

Peace be with you, my Friendsl 
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. V • * ' Study Guide^ 

1. Technicalities *. I' 

. * 

' Texts ' . 



A.. Required" ' 



4 « 



4; . • l^hallV Gibran: Spirits Rebellious , 

^ New York: Philosophical Library^ * . • 

. » , ■ ■ • ' , I- . 

. Khalll Gibran: Broken Wings , Secaucus, 
t- ' MTj.: The Citadel Press. ' V 

Khalll Gibran: The Vo1cex )f the Master , 
Secaucus, N.J.: '"Tfte-C^tSael Press. 

Khall\ G^rap: Se^rets^ pf the Heart , . , ;. 

New York: PhllQsophlcal Library. ' 

'B. Optional ' • • 

Khain Gibran:. The Prophet , . ' 

New York: Alfred A. Knopp.^ 

Joseph Ghougassian: Khalll Gibran- 
^i^gs of Thougtit , Secaucus, 
N.J.: The Citadel Press, 1§73, 
(Paperbound)S* 

2. Themes of Lectures and Class •Discussions 

' . A. Life of Gibran. - ■* , 

* Bv Analysis of Gibran's writings. - ^ . 

Z. Analysis of Gibran's literature compared to American literature: 

'# ■ ■ • 

■ .* 1- Readings of Poetry 1n Secrets of the H6ant' : ./ 

■-. . ■• • • , ■ 

"We and Your," ^ . . - .• • 

• ' "Between Night and Morn," 

"My Countrymen" ■ . 
" ■ 'H)ead are % Poeple^.V ^ 

2. Readings of Prose - Poetry in Secfets of the Heart : 

"Slavery", 

"The Poet", ; 
V ' ♦ nhe Crucified", 
^ • . "The Cortege", ' v 

3. Reading of Short Plays jm Secrets of the Heart: 
A . -Irani" . , 
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"The- Twest" ; . - V , 

> "Satan". . - - « • 



Glbran the" Artist.' -Relation betweert -Art and J 
poetry ---"Gilyran expresses his thoughts through his thoughts 
thro#i his drawings". V . .| / 

:ia1 Philosophy of Gibran.LxJ:; ' • ~ * . M 



Sitfciai Philosophy of Gi bran. „ 
Readings ^ Spirits Rebellious . 



^ F.i 6i&r|in7'^Piii1osopher iif Love and 

Sofrow. ' 4ieadings: The^ Broken Wings . 



* if ' 



■ft 



Meaning of Religion. Readings: Th^ . ^ 

Volte, of the Mast^ "^ * 

H. Conclusion J* Meaning and Contributions 
of Gi bran 'to American Culture. 

* 3v Homework Assignment 

' A. Readings for Class Oiscussion " 

p. Research -Papers; (The student will -select 
* • ' an approval by the. instructojr; -a "Then«" 

* ' ' from, the works of Gibran and treat it , 

objectively and subjectively, i.e. state 
: '* th)£ thoughts* of Gibran and evaluate 
* . * positively andviegatively the ideas K 



'C. Play the Record The Prophet,- 
read by Richard Harris, and 
have class di*scussion. . , , 



i 
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GIBRAN m AMERICA 



By Prof* Joseph GhqugassiaR, Ph^D. 
University of San Diego 
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America and its Noble constitution stenined froin, the strong jcjesirc of.oUr 
*inin1 grant forefithers to make thisi land the crossrojid gf civiVisjatibns and^thi 
craddle of a brotherhood erected on cross-cultures* The beau^|af tms meltT/ng- 
pot, as the soctologists pejoratively characterize It, takes ^i1|s ch^rm from rthe 
fact that while every citizen adheres to the flag he does it bNr,|contributing/.the 
best bt his cultural heritage. ' • ■ • / . 



enrf cl^id the cul:t)u»*al 
spieiM by giving the 
he Succeeded in/ 



• Kh^ilil Gibran was no less one of those -Americans who 
treasure x)f this Und. He paid his dues to America, so to 
be'st he broag^t-from" his native land Lebanon. And indeed, _ 
breaching the gaps of the East and the West. Archie Bunker, Hr'^vlanford i^nd 
Mr. Jefferson should be ashamed for they* failed to ti<im^end tn| |i gotry of their 
skin and of tl^if fornte'r culture. But not Gibran. ' 

His name has rather become something familiar to countless of nnd1\/iduals 
of all sorts of professions. T.V, producers, movie makers InasmucW^ as publishers 
/are quoting, incessantly frbm his sayings with no reservations. r 

' . , ■ ■ / . 

The question we. may ask ourselves at this point could be formulated in the 
following way: \ - ' ' " . 

What is in Gibran as a writer and in his personality that attracts magnet- 
ically the hearts and minds of the learned persons in as well as of the olds, 
middle ages and the adolescents-, the women and the men? Why is his popularity 
spread across this nation? Rumor circulates' that)the name of Gitjrani, next to, 
the Bible Is the best known an«sng simple folks! His book THg, Profihet, from the 
time it wag published in 1923 has then been. translated in more than twenty-five 
languagesl His author royalties frbm one of his publishers alone, Alfred Knopf, 
reaches annually lialf a mi \1 ion dollars.! Nw S^M such a sale? , ' = 

• It cannot tje said that it was fortuitious and by piure chance that the name . 
of thHs Prophet from the lands of the Cedars — became known, invariably to . 
millions in the U.S.A. aijd in the other continents of ^e world.;| ' 

My ^answer to these queries ts. much similar to that of hi's readers:* Gibran 
provides to our intellectual curiosity what our heart longs for in this day of 
insecurity, senseless wars, loss of personhood. * ^ 

]^hat he affers us he bV-ought it wi th itim f rom the East and~this is the h|st 
. that the Eastern culture has ever invented. This is n\ystical spirituality. 
Readers of his book The Prophet know what I mean. 

Yet the ways 'he presents \is this eastern cultural mysticism is not in 
bloc eastern. T mean that he does hot afford. us with the product in the very 
same fashion that the product is being displayed in those' far away cultures.- 
Quite the contrary, Gibran is an expert of human needs in that he teat:h€s 
spirituality in the style which best corresponds to our capabilities to assimilate 
it. Academically vwe call this "acculturation" and we imply that the moods of one 
culture undergoes changes in order|to fit the,pepsonality of another diverse 
culture. \ 20y 
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' Gtbrefn's eastern spirituality is Westernized; if isuiot a.'lOO^ copy'pf* the 
Qri^nal eastern giysticism, but the synthesis; of the East ajid Wes't. 

Trt<»re iies in iny opinion the merits of this y^rican Leijanese artist, 'poet, 
nvstic and' philosopherV genuine; American, genius*. And his mysticism for 

which he Is frantically followed by his American countrymen Is authentically an 
American brahd. To take the instance of "his book Jhe Prophet , wi th the fj^esh, 
effortless, humanisjbic. and the instantly simple message if uncompasses — this 
book, moves very ^ffectfvely the hearts and minds of his readers. The U.S. youth 
is in particular attracted to his messianic and evangelic spirituality in this " 
age of mat'erialasro, because he finds intellectual nou'rishmeht and personality 
fulfillment ^in Gibran. V ^ ^ > - 

Gibran is a'l'rot)het, ^hd a prophet, is a man of visioo, a future tellep of . 

the apocalytic becoming of the world, "ftis sayings are timeless, spaceless,-' • 

because. as an Amerijcan Lebanese prophet He did not speak, for one generation, one 

geographical spot. ... 

If the spirit of American grew out of the disenchantment of the imnigrflnts. 
vis-a-vis the, parochialism of their natiye cul-ture, then I say the Spirit of > 
Amer.ica is the meeting point of the fractured wdrldj and Gibran is beyond shadow 
of doubt truely. THE INTELLECTUAL American for he fulfilled the Ipirit of the 
meeting point of cultuJ^es. best proof is that everybody, of all walks of ;i; 
life and all types of culture read him and understand his teaching. ^ 

, Jlruth is one, /but it is called by njany names for the individual person 
lets himself and his knowledge become prisoner df his immediate time and space 
bounded society and .cuitdre. ^ut the authentic person transcends the fragmen- 
tations of his sociological perp^ptions; he becomes imbued with the v'ery spirit 
of evangelism which Is that of iHniversallty. The evangile we kViow was written 
for every human mortal regardless bt skin color. This same universal ll^ Is 
found i n Jai bran. Only a. writer who thinks big can reach a_ big. audience . * * 

' : ■ ■ ■ III " ■ • ' ' ' 

One of the greatest merits of our author is his compassionate and all- 
encompassing understanding of human life. With his' big eyes- of the mind Gibran 
knew how to peep into the essence of human existence In view Of depicting the 
timeless and spaceless essence of human situations. It Is this accessibility 
of knowledge of life which he displays on the markets of minds for a prize whi ch- 
is effortless, yet, true to the point ^ that he deserves fame and reputation. 
^In other words Gn)ran' has yielded to us the nectar of human ex is tfence-«* this 
'very existence that the academic professors have pain to convey to the man of . 
the street since they use a linguistic jargon incomprehensible and flat. 

Gibran, a Lebanese Atnerican, is a visionist and uses no medium to perforate 
the meaning of the essence of life, except that of language which he considers 
the vehicle of izoirenuni cation, "nis language is poetry ; his poetry, however, is 
not loaded with a self-agonizing and self-obsessionaT romanticism. His poetry 
is rather committed, engaged we say in picademic vernacular; comnritted to soothe 
the contradictions of emotions and with the intent to induce the reader to actiop 
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.The metaphysics of essence*'meaning*ancl doing -4 the esse and Agerg of the Latins — 
he' correlates them and crystal izes them In ^ clortiprehensible poetic inessage. His 
American audi en.ce understand him and are moved in /tlieir heart ^nd mind with this 
difference that* each one of his readers identifies himself with his sayings, 
according to. the ways which are personaland appropriate to his uniqueness. In 
thii'sense, .Gi bran speaks indivfdaally: to the fore of each person and simultai??dusly 
to*- incihkind a^' a whole. ■ 'n ■■ -.y y.,' ^'^p-"' 

' . . - , • ;■ ^ ■■ J •'■ ■ ". ■ ... $ '■ ■■■■■■ 

'7 • fersortllly I am fascinated to notice that tfiMgh. he wrote ^he Prophet i/l one 
language' antf used the same words to- express his innermost thoughts and- feelings, 
still each reader sees son®.thing u)\i que and i'apprbpf late to his personality ^eeds. 

' Doesn^t thif^remind us of thexNew' TeS;^amenV tofd that When the ) 

Holy Spirit descended on the Apostles the .people listeniag^hen each Understood 
them In their own tongue? ' / , . 

■ ■ , • ■ s ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • • ■;. ■ 

f Only Prophet ''have the power of tongues, and can reach heterogeneous audiences. 
Our Man from Lebanon possess.ed this divine gift. of making himself understood to 
audiences of all' walks of life and cultural backgrounds. .He is a man Of mankind 
and for humanity. . ' ,1 , • ■ 

, ■ , . ^ - . • 

I fifou>d. say that this quality, virlbup anS forceful ness — Gibran ovyes it to 
his Lebanese milieu, the land of the Cedars which has been exporting for centuries 
fustics to the world in order to enlighten the path of their fellowmep/of other 
'•nations^ \' ' • _ i ' ' ^ ' 

: V''' ' '.'> ■ " ■ ' . ■ ' - . ■■ 

- ■ ■ V •■ ■ ':-'lV' ■ : : .- ■„ 

"The peculiar trait of Gibran and for which he is accepted by 
his U.S. reader, is somethlrrg that can be followed and practiced in the very heart 
of a New York busy envfronmeik, amids brouhahas and tumults. This trait I believe 
is responsible for making Gibran one. of the. favorite writers of the Aiericans. 

' ': As an AmeVican he add res seX himself to hisH^ellow Americans on the issue 
of spirituality because that is what he had on hand from the East as something 
to-cOmplement their needs and" personality. The nature now of this spirituality — 
mind you —is animated by his. philosophy of LOVE, which you find pervasive *^nd 
central in aVl his- books. His theory of love squares with cofwnon sense knowledge, 

.and is practical: the major characteristics of this love comprise the following 

'data facts: 

(1) love is the quintessence of existence. As formely God created 
out of an act of love^'^so it ge(es that existence equals love. 

V (2). Love also i$ disinterestedness, rt gives and does calculate with 

the spirit of receiving; its interest is in giving unc?onditionally. 

(3) LoVe, moreover, knows no time and no space, it is eternal. 1: 

• (4) Love Is stronger than death in that X lover never forgets his 

beloved even after the latter has ceased to be physically present. 
The lover Hopes to rejoin his/her belfoved; is faithful to the 
mefflori,es of the depFarted love; and AL a^ays available to the image 
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of the d^ad* " ^ 

(5) Another trait' of loVe Is Its conmanding universality in that the spirit 
of love disregards differences of skin color, religious affiliation, • 

. political party and cultural backgrounds*. 

■ . ' ■ . ' . • ■ J , .j^' , . 

(6) Love, furthermore^, gives, delicious paih/because i^ealistically speaking, 
a- lover always assun^s with responsibility the headaches and miseries 
of the beloved. As thire' are no beautiful and scented roses without / 
thorns, so it- goes too that there is m authentic ijave without affllfc-v 

(7) Love, on tlje other hand, develops genuine bounds* of interpersonal 
relationships. . v; 



f refedoo; paradoxical ly 
lf-1flip6rssed and 



s 



(8) Love guarantees freedom and .increases personal 
- as it may sound, the limitations experienced are 
' are" Willi riglj^ outlined out of a personal consent 

(9) Jhis means that love guarantees the uniqueness of ijei^sona 11 ty of the 
lover. ^ 



% 



AIT. these charaeteri sties of love Gibran borrowed theni Yrdm the New Testament 
"which was^ written in the Middle East. , Yet, the way tie' 11.1 iiscrates the iny.sticism 
of love is something definitely Gibranlan, in tJ\^t he presents it with' no pre- 
conceived "notion to convert the reader to theological 'Revel a t^* on. There'fpre, 
you don't need to be ^ Christian to practice Lovej such love is primarily a fact 
of life and its direct^ives apply uncondttion^y to any one wt^ wants to live 
morally worthy, in as much as it 1s^ psychologlca.1 rule for developing a healthy 
personality., , < - • v ' 

,, This amounts to- reijistate what I hav^ beih trying to prove ^bout the ^ 
unlversiallty, the fame, the magnetism of >G1 bran in America. Like the greats 
Hiystics, he was intensely religious and' therefore had no preference for any 
"formulated" religion. He', believed in/the "comnunion of spir1ts"\and in oecu- 
menlsm that makes all men "b'rothers lsef ore. the face of heaven." l\ his book 
t^t^^d Spiritual Sayings he wrote: /■ 



Your thoughts advocates Judaism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, .ChristiaHity,j 

and IsVam. In niy thoughts there is only one universal religion V^osie 

varied"paths are but the fijigers of the loving hand of the Supre 

Being. ■ ^l.. ■ . / i . ■ ' 



r 



Thii one "universal religion'' is love; love is |ts own religion which fo\ 
compels the person to confess his faith in God, and to transcend any rel 
system based upon organization, , ' 



The Interesting thing about Gifaran's philosophy of love Is that it is 
foundation upon' which he has developed his theory of society, politics,' law, 
esthetics and poetry, In one academic word, his Weltanschauung . 
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because Tove is a natural quality of existence We find Gittran contrasting^ 
in his social writings the native nature of man versus the artificial constructed 
nature of technological civilization. P^ch like Jean Jacques Rousseau who 
influenced him on this point, Gibran advances 'the idea that unless there be i» 
spiritual awakening in society, the individual will lose his- self -identity and 
freedoi^ This idea is current today among the U.S. youth who'sometimes complain 
that the materialistic aspirat-ions of their parents is unacc^table to their 
sense of value. . ' . / 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' I. ■ ■*. • . 

Also* this very theine of "spiritual ^awakening'' Gibran 1ptro(iu<:ed it in his 
philosophy of law. He considers that if law does not evolve /with the same pace 
as societyy values and morality grow, then the l^gal system ^111 hurt more than 
protect thfi person's rights. Another of his social conceptsj which he delved 
upon is tjie "Woman." All his life- be remained Indebted to v^omen: his mother, 
sister, benefactress and friends for helping him. He wrote and felt it that 
women were socially and legally misunderstood and wretched. | In the Broken Wings 
he took up their defense. ' \ 

Finally.'his philpsophy of -love also animates and is fit, the root of his 
political philosophy, which by, the way is much inspired by the Spirit of the 
American Qpnstltution. } ' . - » 

In The Wanderer he givts us the parable of The King who practiced 
Abraham Lincoln's philosophy "of the people, ^y the people for the people." 
The words ot 61 bran's Kifig are: 

"There is no such person as governor. Only the aoverned exist to 
govern thiemsel ves , " 

i ■ ■ 

Well, It is no wonder to witness "that the American Youth who is currently 
developing^a cosmic consciousness of world brotherhood will will follow avidly 
Gibran. Among the hippies, Jesus Super Star, Pentecost an.d w^r resistance 
groups, many sincere and serious college and university youth Wve^embarassed 
m's philosophy of life. ^ . ^ 
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GibW did also address himsell^to his fellow native Lebanese. However, 
to tfiem heTppke fn terms of social, legal and political problems.* In all 
his essays onVthe Middle East in general he offered advice as to how to wake 
"U^rrwith i^estern enid1tTon;^yet irere^oo he^d Wes.tern ideas in 

/their 100% purity; being a blend of multicultu/es he knew how t*iextrapolate 
Western ideas arid render them esay to be absorbed by the Middle^ Eastern metab- 
olism. However,, heV-e is not the place to elaborate on Gibran in Lebanon. Our 
topic was Gibran in America . ' ^ 

Before I conclude, i would like to remind my fellow Ameridan Lebanese that 
Gibran did at one time speak directly, to them. Much like. Shukri al Khouri, the 
iLatiit American lebanese who onte. stated in his novel The La igth; of Life ; "If 
^anyon^ would Tile to serve his country, it 1 s by i mmigra th'Jg ^broadtha t he 
. would and could best serve her" in the same way we find Gibran reminding his 
U.S. Lebanese of the same precept. Here is what he wrote to yoti: • .\ *: 



J 
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MIRRORS OF THE SOlfl. 
I BELIEVE IN YOU A 
by Gibran 



f believe In you, and I believe In your* destiny. 
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1 believe that you are contr.1b(Jtors to thi 
civilization. ' • - 

I believe that you have inherited frwn your forefathers 
an ancienf dream, a song, a prophecy,. which you can 
proudly lay as a gift of gratitude upon the 1^ of^ 
America.. ' 

I^lieve that you can say to the founders of this great 
nations *'Here- I am, a youth, a young tree whose roots 
were- plucked Yrom the hills of lebatlon, yet I am deeply 
rooted here, and I Would be fruitfyl." • 
■ * ■ . . \ ' ■ . . 

Arid I believe that you can say to Abraham Lincoln, the 
blessed, "Jesus of Nazareth tpuched your lips when you 
spokgy and guided your hand when you wrote; and I Shall 
upholxi all that you have said and all that you have 
written." 

I believe that you can say to Emerson and Whitman and 
James, "In ipy veins runs the^ blood of the fioets and 
wise men of old, and it is my desire to come to you and 
receive, but I shall not come with empty haods," 

I believe that even as your fathers came to this land ' 
to produce riches K you were born here to produce riches * 
intelligence, by Tabor,. * 

I believe that it is in you to be good citizens. 

And what is it to be a good citizen? ' 

w ■■■ .i 

?.It is to^cknowTedge the tther ^jei^on *5 rights tef oVe \ 
asserting your own, but, always to be conscious of your 
own. . 

- It is' to ise free in word and deec^^^ but it is also to^ 
;kndw that your freedom is subject to the. other persomLs-v: 
freedom. J 
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It Is to cir*eate the .usef4i1 and, the bMutifi»^^ 

cm hands , ancj to adml re* what other's Have-.created In > 

love and with faith. V " < 

If is to produce by Ubpr 'and only b3^ labor, and to - 
spen^ less than you have, produced that your' childrerj 
may not be dependent upon the state for 'SupfJont when^ 
you are no more. ; ' ' ' 

It- is to Stand before the t'wers of New York and ^ 
Washington, Chicago and San Francisco laying- in your i 
heart, "I am the descendant a. people that biiilded 
Damascus and B^blos, and Tyre and -Sidon* and Antioch, 
and now I am here to bui 1 d wi th .you • and wi th a wi 11 . " 

You should be proud of being an An^'r lean, but you , 
should also be proud that your fathers an^ mothers 
came from a land upon which God laid lij^s -gracious 
hana and raised His messengers. 

-/Young Americans of Syrian origin; I believe in you. 
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BYZANTINE CULTURE IMMIGRATES TO AMERICA 

by 
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RUSSIAN BYZANTINE CULTURE €WES TO AMERICA ' s 

Until the arrival of the Russians in Alaska in 1741, the American cuUural ^cene* 
was exclusively within the sphere of influence of the western European cultural ttfad-. 
ition, primarily Anglo-Saxon. Spanish and. French. South and Central America, Mexico 
and California were within the Spanish sphere, the.3ritish colonies were Anglo-Saxon, 
and Canada and Louisiana were under French influence. North/and ^outh America re- , 
mained under western, European cultural influence until the arrival of the Russians in 
Alaska. - , 

. * In 1741, a new ingredient was added to the cultural mix of the indigenous cul- 
t<jral traditions of various nsitive Indian cultures of North and ^cuth America. The - 
Russians brought with them the Byzantine culture which had been introduced into Russia 
one th^ou'sand' years earl ier^ and which had become a distinctive hatibnal Russian- 
Byzantine culture. The Byzantine cultural tradition introduced by th.e Russians re- 
mained geographically isolated. In Alaska, its influence on the natives--AleutSi In- 
dians, and Eskimos— was conveyed primarily by and through the Orthodox Faith intro- 
duced by the missiDnaries of the Church of Russia. Although the Russians/had some ^ 
contacts with the Spanish in California, the English in Canada and the Americans, most 
contacts were brief and limited in scope. Russians cast bel 1 s for the Spanish mis- 
sions, repaired ships that visited Sitka and Kodiak, and established a colony for a 
brief period (1812-1848) eighty miles north of San Francisco, at Fort Ross, near- 
Bodega Bay„ The contacts .were- primarily f of* purposes of trade, and th^ possibility 
of significant cultural influences were very limited. ^ 

Russian culture was introduced into the life of the' Alaskan natives by the mi s-^ 
sionaries of the Orthodox Chukh. . They converted the natives to Orthodox Christianity 
and built <:hurches for them. These structures were built in the style of contemp- 
orary churches of northern Russia. Tive icons, artifacts, ecclesiastical vessels^^and^ 
vestments which decorated the churches were brought from Russia itself. At first, the 
Old Slavonic was the exclusive 1,anguage of the liturgical services, but it rapidly gave 
way to the native Aleuts Indian and Eskimo languages as translations became available. 

The first^Orthodox church 1n America was built in Kodiak in 1795. This edifice 
was dedicated to the feast of the Resurrection and was constructed of wood, a construc- 
tion material superbly handled by Russian craftsmen. Though the original. church was ^ 
burned and destroyed, an idea of the type of construct ion -utilized cap be^seen in the 
Baranov house still standitig near the original site of ttie church. One church of this 
period still stands in Xenai, and another in Elkutna, near Anchorage. Very sturdy in 
design, they were built without iia lis, simply fitted together and. secured with wooden 
pegs. ' . 

— churches of northern tussja which served as tnodefs for the <: heresies of Alaska 

were simiTar to the stave churches of Norway. In the hands of Russian craftsmen, they 
became distinctTy Byzantine in spirit and design, although the original Byzantine struc 
tures were constructed of brick and stone. Alaskan villages to this day retain an ap- 
pearance not unlike that of the northern Russian villages of the lake country near Fin- 
land. Prior to the arrival of the Russians, the Aleuts and Eskimos lived in skin huts 
and caves. The Tlinglit and Athabascan Indians of the Northwest, on the other hand, , 
lived in log dwellings distinctively decorated with wood carvings and with toten poles. 
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The most impressive structure built in Russian Alaska was the Cathedral of St. 
lel in Sitka. It was designed and constructed under the supervision of Father John 
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Veniaminoff, a native'of Siberia and a man of many ta1«rtts--a linguist, a •philologist," 
an anthropologist, botanist, architect, ttockmafcer, expert wood craft-Sman, ironworker , 
as w^ll as learned theologian. He personally designed^ and built with h.is own liands 
the six-foot wood cl^ocK in the bell -tower of the church* When English and Yankee .sea - 
1 captains put Into Sitka, Alaska, In the time of Fr. Veniaminoff (1834t1839), and later 
on when he became the_first bishop o^' Alaska (18^1- 1^60),^ they , were amazed to find a 
modern,, thriving sea ^ort. In addition to.the imposing catliedral of St^ Michafel, there 
was a bishop '-s residence, a forty-bed hospital, Baranov's "castle", a new pier and a 
club house witK living accommodations for unmarried employees. There was also a Luth- 
eran church for the Finns and Germans in th^ colony. A civilized city In the center 
of a thousand square miles of the northwestern wilderness. T|e jewel of thisl)it^f» 
civilfzation was St. Michaers Church, simple and even austere witfr a thin Sfpi re crown- 
ing its faell-tpwer. The interior of the church waS beautifully decorated in the. contem- 
porary Russian style. The iconostasis (a screen of icons separating Nav.e from tlie 

^ Sanctuary) was covered with icons, most of them covered with silver rizas, except for 
^the faces and hands of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the Saints depicted Mn the icons. 
Everything in the Catfiedral was brought from Russia, gifts of the Tsar and Tsarina, 
the Holy Synod, wealthy landowners, rich merchants and grateful seafarers. The impres- 
sion made On visitors who had never before witnessed the liturgical services of the 
Orthodox Church in all their Byzantine splendour and beauty was overwhelming. Bishop - 
Inriokenty was an imposing personage, six foot-three inches tall. In his rich gold 

s brocade vestments and wearing a bejeweled "Byzantine" miter, he was a truly impressive 
figure, as he celebrated tbe intricate liturgical services. This was a Byzantine 

• mdsai'c of Ravenna or of St. Sophia brought to life. 'It was only surpassed by the 
beauty of the great spruce forests of Sitka against the azure-blue of the northwestern 
skies, . . . ' 

I. , The typical Russian>4con of'^this period was painted in what can be called a west- 
ern Byzantine Iconographic styl^: Byzantine 1n form, but using western realistic 
, technique, coloring md media. The Madonna of Sitka, the best-known and the most, 
highly revered icon frsiji^ the Cathedral of St. Michael, was painted by J-.B.Borbvikovsky 
In the early part of the -nineteenth century. TJie icon is of the type called "The 
Mother of God of Kazan". It is painted in oils on canvas rather than ifi^egg temper* 
on a board as were most ancient icons. ' ' 

The Catfiedral of St. Michael was destroyed by a fire several years ago In 1966. 
It has* since been reconstructed meticulously according to its original design. Fort- 
unately most of the icons, artifacts, vessels and vestments escaped destruction and 
now decorate the new Cathedral . ' " 

• The first period of Byzantine cu 1 turpi 1 influence in America lasted from 1741 to 

1867 when Alaska was sold to the United States. This period coincided with the period 
of western European decadence in Russian cultural, political, and religious. 1 ife. 
It was the period of greatest European influence which began with Peter the "Great 
(1689-1725} and included the time of Elizabeth (1741-1761)» Peter HI (1761-1762), 
Catherijne II (1762-1796), Paul (1796-1801), Alexander I (1801-1&2S) and Nicholas I 
(1825-1855). It' was the period Of'falling-away and decadence in all aspects of lif^ . 
from the point of view of the Byzantine cultural purists and the Slavophiles, who 
championed the return to/the ideas and ideals of the Holy Russia of the first seven 
centuries of Orthodox Christian history. • 

Thus in 'the first period, Byzantine cultural Impact upon American life was is- 
oUt&I In Alaska, and its^^jn^uence was limited. Its Influence was primarily on the 
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northern Aleuts, Indians and Eskimos. Byzantine culture that wasjintjroduced was that 
of the peViod. of western European decadence. v ^ / 

At th4s point it would be wise* to briefly recapitulate Byzantine cultural history 
up to and 'deluding the end of the nineteenth century when Byzantine-culture came^to 
America. - ' t • . - 
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Byzantine cuUure'was the product of a highly sophisticated civilization, one " . 
or the most remarkable in history. The Empire lasted for 1143 years (340-J453) / 
from the foundation of the city of Constantinople on the srte of ancient Byzantium 
by Emperor Constantine, until the Empire ultimately fell with the capture of • 
Constantinpple by Mohammed 11 on the twenty-ninth of May, 1453. Byzantium wa§ the . 
heir of and a living link .between the classical cultures of Rome and Greece, and 
the modem cultures of western and ea'stern Europe, Both have a common foundation 
on which th^ have built the.lr nwdern cultural superstructures^ 

Byzantine culture Is not only long-lived It has nqw outlasted the Byzantine 
Empire by. more than fiyje hundred years — but it was also widespread. First of all. 
It reached Into every corner of the Byzantine Empire, -and it spread beyond Its 
borders Into Afrtt;a, Asia arid Europe. Today, If you wanted to see 'the greatest 
surviving examples X3f ByzaSitine art and architecture « you would find them in such 
diverse places as Venice, Rome, Palermo, and Ravenna in Italy; Athens; Thessalonica, 
'and^Mount Athos In Greece; Sopocani, Studenica and *Garacanica In Yugoslavia; 
Cohstantinople, Nicea, Sftiyrna,-flkhesus in Turkey; Damascus in Syria; Emmaus, 

' Jerusilem^ Bethlehem and Mount Sinai In Palestine; Kherson and Kiev Iti Russia, and 
a^so in Egypt;, north Africa, Persia-, and Bulgaria. This partial list gives an Idea 
of -the extensive spread of Byzantine culture in the Mediterranean world in eleven 

: ce^ries of the Christian era. ' 

Tile techniques of art and archi.tectur.e had a7:Feady J'each^d a high ^^el of sophls 
tication when Byzantium gave way to €onstahttnbple, and the name of the^d city was 
given tov the Empire and tbfe culture born in 330, The Christians tUmec^ the Greek 
;: ten^les into churches. The Parthenon served as a Christian chuKch longer than It 
«"seirved as a pagan temple. The Christians turned the temple inside-oiit. They placed 
, e^iumnVlnsfde the tempTcs and the Walls they first painted with frei^coes. The^ 
mosaics were- first used to cover the floor with colorful decorations of geometric 
design, or with flowers > plants, animals and'?ish. OcCaslortally. mosaics had been 
used to cover walls of. palaces or of public baths, with representations of the pagan • 
gods. Rarely, an artist In mosaic woiiVd reproduce a famous painting such as t^ie 
fragment of the great battle of Isus in the Naples Museum. Fbr the most part, 
.mosaics were incidental decoration, until one day a Byzantine artist, some unknown 
genius, was inspired to decorate the whole Inside of a church with pieces of 
^painted glass, precious and semi-precious stones, and gold-Te^f. 

_ :4ic 4oubt si ngle iirotraits of Christ, of i the -symbol of the.Crqss* of the y irsin 
Mary and of the saints appeared first, HoWever, it was not long before the mosaifc 
became the uniquely Christian medlimi for filling with color and light every ^pthf 
of space of the church Interiors. . ' 

' The largest" Intact churches decorated In mosaics are to be found in Italy, 
pnce a part of the Byzantine Empire or within Us sphere of influence. -Most of 
the work was. done by Byzantine artisans, I" the' apse mosaic of Christ and . 

the twelve apostles In^he Church of St. Prudenz^ represents an advanced ; 
sophisticated mosa^lc, though it is a work of the lend of the fourth century. The 
church of Ss', Cosmas and "Damian has a powerful apse mosaic of Christ striding ^ 
forth on the^.clouds and on feither si'de of him, the two chief apostles Peter 
and Paul , a work of the sixth century. Rome has /many other churches with mosaics 



gDj(-* the period of Byzantine art before the sixth centijiry. 
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The second great period of Byzantine art and architecture carries the name of 
Justinian (527-565)» who built the great church of the Holy; Wisdom, truly a 
stupendous and daring structure, considered an architectural marvel for many 
xenturles. Its stteer ininei»6'1ty is breathtaking, yet is was built in six years to 
replace a church de,stroyed by a rioting rrwb. When Justin wn dedicated the Church of 
Haghi a Sophia, he expl aimed, "Glory to God Who has counted me worthy to perform 
so -great; a. work I Solomon, I have surpassed you 1" - 



It was a- boast full of humaft pride, but one .difficult' to deflate. It was true* 
. Haghia Sophia -remained one 6S the greatest of all Christian Churches, if not the greates 
until its superb mosaics disappeared under coats of whi'te plaster. The Turks 
captured Constantinople con vetrted Haghia Sophia 1nt(5 a mosque. Some forty years " 
ago It was turned into a rausuem, and the uncovering of the mosaics was begun. Most of 
mosaics of Justinian's time were destroyed, but a few of the later mosaics^have 
been^ uncovered. The most remarkable is the eighteen xfoot high Deisis — an icon jof 
Christ with the Virgin f^ry on His right' and St. John the Baptist on His left. 
Though partially destroyed the faces are intaiJti It Is stlirposs-ible to appreciate 
this niasterpiece generally conceded to be the most masterly jiosa 1c composition in the 
history of this art. ' ' .. 

< Mary, the Mother of Jesus and St. John the Baptist stand in petitiori before' 
Jesus Christ, the Lord -f- interceding for ^the world of sinners. Christ stands in - 
peaceful calm and majesty. He is bearded,"^ but a young and beautiful man, the ; 
divine King. On His right stands, the Queen , her head is bowed In. pefljtion and ^ 
her face Is full of compassion ass^e pleacis for mankind. However, the most 
remarkable iconograph 1c. portrait Is that Of the Forerunner, St- John the Baptist. 
» Here, the mosaie artist revealed his genius and total command of the medium. 
St, John is the essence of the power and awesome beauty of Intercession. His face 
Is that of a desert ascetic, lined with care and worn by the desert wind and heat. 
The bronze-colored hair blown by the wind sweeps backward it? powenful waves, while the 
darker hair of the beard is tangled like some desert bush. What we see Is a face 
fMll -of the tragic beauty of humanity, a beautiful; human face as "it faces the 
impassive justice and-mercy of the Divine Judge. The Precursor is also the 
Intercessor who pleads for all sinners/ He ,1s the ascetic who dedicates his life 
totally for the attainment of the goal "to see God." 

The' Byzantine ipsaic artists were highly capable men who employed a grel^ 
variety of techniques, and eacir with great facility. They manipulated their 
medlum.^ncreasingly smaller bits of colored stone and ^1 ass ^ with the versatility 
of an vtmtlst using a brush and a pallete df paints, tempera or ofl„ As a result I 
the Byzantine mosaic artist almost sucefeded in doing the impossible, transforming 
limited temporail space into Infinite divine space. A simple church with four 
walls and a roof becomes the dwelling-place of a divine vision. The faithful 

entering the Church are drawn Into a holjLclrcle which leads them into a divine 

*/orld and into the very presence of thf living God. The vision of the burning 
{push on Mount Sinai Is manifested dnce'again. The light which plays on the mosaic 
walls of a Church, such as the Haghia Sophia in Constantinople, or Saint Vitale 
and Saint Afjpollnaire in Ravenna, or Saint Sophia in Kiev, is transformed into-a 
holy, a divine light — the light of heaven made visible to the human eye and . ' 
the eyes of faith, " o | ^ 




The. genius of the Byzantine theolog1an,/the icohogfapher and the layman were all 
dedicated to the task of meeting the challenge of transforming a temporal structure 
Into a divine t&t^U ftlled with the atmosphere of worship and faith. The bishops, 
■priests and deacons In their many^colored vestments of gold and silver brocade*" - 
the choirs df singers, the cloud of Incense pouriltg forth from swinging gold and silver 
censers, the complex liturgical Services filled with religious dramI and the periods 
pf silence all together cr^atf^l a harmanlus retiglqus symphony i<i sound, sight, order , 
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and cdlor infused with light. One was tempted to ^erMve' that the eolorful mosaics 
frescoes' arid icons were an extension of' the Hturgica'l/serviees, All this may 
seem to be artificial , and in its first dimension ij ^is palpably contrived, but yet 
it could be to the person of faith who partic^ipated a truly religious experience. 

The membet;s of thje delegatior)W the Rpss.^seot by Vladimir from niev to . . 
Constantinople were deeply moved bjT a liturgical *efVice In the Haghi a Sophia. 
Tliey expressed their feelings by saying that they d1d\not.>know whether\hey were 
on earth or in heavea. They had 'seen a vision-*akih to tff^-TransfiguratlSt^ of 
Christ on Mount Tabor when Peter, James a[hd John were filled with the beauty pf 
. the vision and said "It Is 59 gooc^ to be here." i^nd th'ey''%|anted to remain to, 
pitch their tents their to enjoy the vision. Th6 author b'f the Russian Chronicil^ 
wrote "We cannot forget the beauty." Indeed they tried to capture it "in a host, 
of icons. Andrei Rublyev,"* the greatest/of 1?us5ian,.iconographers may well have 
succeeded jn his icon of^he 01 d/Testament Trinity' coa3sid"ered by man^^^ 
greatest of all icons.' ^ ' '•• • 

Byzantine art and architecture was the -baptized art arid STcHitecture of the 
pagan world, now filled with the GracevOf thp Holy Spirit in sthe Church of 'Christ. 
It is now the medium pf d]v.i.ne .rev«l:atibn, a Christian art form. In time thi 
Russians adopted the Orth'odbx Fa^th and with it they received th6 benefits ^of- • 
the hlghlyjsophis'ticated Byantfne Culture,- at the .time o"f its highest development. 
They tiransfonried 'the people' and thefr land into what caaie to be called Holy Russia. 
The land was filled with 'Churches wftich are/^till the 3oy ahd.'.pride of a nation, 
which today has a government' avowedly ajbhpi stlc and militant ly anti -religious. 

k ■ '. r ; . \ ' 

The mosaic in RiAsia never became the medium of the iconqgrapher. The 
fresco was more adaptable to the Russian style of Church structure, and they . 
utilized it with the -sffne sk^ll as did the mosaic artist of Byzantium. 

However, the real gfeiius of the Russian iconographer was the i*:on- painted- 7 
in egg tempera on wob^ panels. These were first developed ^n, the. Byzantine ^ . 
world, but it was the Russi^s who took the faith in Christ into their „hearts» 
in a very personal way, to\j3r1n§ the icon down to human 'd1 mens ioos. Tli^ V/ 
eighteen foot high beisi$ of- the Haghia Sophia, became t^e'Deisis of th^ 
worshipper. The family -Icon' became a great favorite and .soon Icons fnie^ Qyery 
home and building. In addition tc the small family ifcens, there "w^re mimatare > 
portable Ifonostasis, Icons* 4:0 be carried irt processiton. and carried with one on 

ones travels. i . . . , 

*. «- ,, . • , . - . .- , ^, 

. ■ ■ ■ , , V ■ :■ \ .. ■• •■ 

Jcons ^ere carried -not only in religious processions, but tney were taken^^' 
into battle and lead armlei In conjbat. The appla'ran?e of the Wothgr of God 
of Smolensk on the field of battle before the BattTe of Boro<t1no is'flescribed 
with jgreat power by Leo.Tolstpy in the- novel War and Peace, rhdividuar ' ^ 
soldiers wore metal icons *pn their breasts together with the Cross.! 

Icons were* members of the Christian family, a place of honor was Reserved 
fof them In the icon corner of the main room. Before them^the ,f ami ly gathered • 
in prayer jn the morning e^d at night. The ll:on Witnessed all the gre^it events \^ 

-in the life of the family, birth^ baptism, confession, marriage arid death. The 
father and mother blessed their children when they left home with a ^treasured « 
family which , was' g1v6n to^thert when they est^Wisfted ef nev5 home; All icons,- 
especially those highly revered^ had their own -names. The^lcon of the Rqss.tarw 

f/-ition'was "called the Mother of God of Vladimir, original broCight ^0^ Russian 
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from Constantinople in the beginning of twelfth century (1120-1130) to the court 
of grand duke In Vyshegprod. Duke Andrei Bogolyubski took It to Vladimir on the 
Klyazmain 1153, from which came its narae; Jrorii that time on it participated in ^ 
all the major events of the history of the Russian nation. There were many other 
icons revered by all of Russia » the Ikon of Mother of God of Kazan, of Tikhvin 
(now in America), of the Donv Of Smolensk* af Chenstohowa (now in Poland) and 
many others. - .. . 

. The history of Byzantine culture in Russia is highly complex as new research 
begins to. reveal its full dimensions. In simplest terms it can be divided into 
four major periods of teti Intertwined and Interrelated. • 

The first period is the pre-Mongolian Period in which Byzantine culture was 
Introduced and for a brief period flowered primarily in the major city of ancient 
Russ, Kiev. It Is also called the Kievan J'eriod, 988-1240. The second period " 
was the Novgorodi an Period named for the city which remained unconquered by the 
'Mongolians, and where Byzantine culture was rapidly, tajoing oh a definite Russian 
characteristic. continued to develop. The city of Novgorod gave way to the rising 
city in forests, Moscow in the fifteenth century, the future capital of ^.iinified 
nat16n. , ♦* • ^ | • , . 

. ■ • ' . • ' * • ' ■ ■ - ■ 

The greatest masterpiece of Russian iconography^ Andrei Bublyev*s Old Testament 
Trinity was completed in this p^eriod in 1411, 3 years after the Mongols had 
beselged Moscow and had failed to conquer. 

The Mossow period ended with the time of Peter the Great (1689-1725). The " 
fourth, the Petersburgian Period, is considered by all to be the tf me of western 
decadence when the Byzantine culture of Russia so carefully nurtured- for eight 
centuries began to fade. However the old traditions were kept aliver by the Old 
Believers who saved' many great -ikons from destruction and continued to foster , 
icongraphers who painted in the ancifent style. The return of the Russian Icon 

. into thfe .general stream of dultucal and religious life began to* gain 1n|)etus soon 
after the disillusion with the West, its ideas, philosophy and 'culture fcrigered 

, in part by Napoleon's invasion of Russia in 1812. The Renaissance of the Russian 
Spirit and culture was in full swing when World War'l broke out. However, the 
restoration of Icons and the 'rediscovery of ^he ireaning of the icon continued 
through the war^ the Revolution that followed and even to this day= 
Eugene N. Trtetskoy's lectures on the icon apjsea red during the war , and the final 
one in the midst of the Revolution. Dedicated scientists, scholars ^rnd restorers 
continue to reveal the full beauty of the Russian icon, and with each day publish 
the results of their work. No longer is the icon obscured by incense smoke and the 
accretions of the dust and neglect of years. It had obscured the Russian fcon 

'-^s surely as the Taster of the- Mohammedan^s had covered the mosfaics of Haglji^a Sophia 
and of the many c|iurches of Greece and Asia Minor. In our time the long and tedious 
process of uncovering continues, and with each day oUr appreciation of the glory 
md beauty of Byzantine art and architecture, and the very Idea of Byzantium growa. 



BYZANTIME CULTURE COMES TO AMERltA WITH THE IWIGRANT 

The sepond period of the introduction of Byzantine culture into An«ri can., life 
began with tlie arrival 'ojf imnigrants fx^om countries Wholly with the spere of 
Byzantine culture. In adrfit^n to Russia, ttiese were the Russins, sometimes called 
Ruthenians, from the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the Greeks, Serbians, 'Rumanians 
Bulgarians, Macedonians, Albanians,* Syrians and Armenians. The iinni grants brought 
tl3eir Byzantine culture with them within the context of their religious faith,, all 
of them, those who were under the jurisdiction of Rome or under the Ofcthodox Patri- 
archates t)f the East, belonged to the Eastern Christian Byzantine tradition.- Th6y 
brought \<hat they held dearest. The Churches they built were according to the 

' architectural style of th% village church. The icons itfere the family^ icons with 
which they wer« blessed cyi their journey to a new life in the New Land. The' melodies 
they sang in their churches were those they learned at heme. This, first period was 
like the Ktevan Period in Russia* a p^eriod of transplanting the culture they brought 
with them, creativity was limited to the airea of imitation. However, the art and 

, architecture. that was being imitated was for the most part that which was in vogue 
at the time, .and as in the Alaskan period, it was that of ;the period of western 
decadence.' ' 

^ I.t wasn't until the end of World War 11 that the Renaissance of the Byzantine 
Mosaic, Art, the Russian Iton and the Serbian Frespo began to influence Byzantine 
• culture in America. Such otjtstanding iconographers as Pimen Sofronoff, Ivan Diky, 
Andrew Bitsenko, ^^atH;ew Von, Reutlinger and C. Youssis Immigrated to Amer-Ica and 
began t0 decors^e new Churches and renovate oTd* ones. 

, Today in America one can find Churches built in the Rus^an, Greek, Serbian, 
Macedonian, Rumanian, Ukranian, Armenian and Syrian styles, /^on^ of thefse are mere 
copies of ; great Churches, Haghia Spphia; Ochrida, Gracanica, the style of Novgorod, 
or of the Churches of Kishi,^r of the villages churches of the Carpathians, 
Bukovinlan and.Galiclan. There are also creative new designs Byzantine In spirit, / 
but wholly American In conception. One can see that the beginnings of what can be 
called an American Byzantine Art and Architecture are clearly disceniitle-rr^ime 
alone will tell whether It will be new flOwerlng of Byzantine culturef or a 
period of decadence,. 
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Any-lHsh who left their homeland to xome to the years 

1846-1855 had fio choice if - thty^wtsti^to ■ 5iff¥4ve;~f%r-"Surely those -who d^ d not attempt 

to' leaveHKfOtfld hav« died; It Is a sl^rof'ttnrrr courage, for aany <^f them who att'erapt- 

ed to cross ^kne*l^-th€y would fiat maie- it; thousands woald . not establish roots in - 

Anerica, -Death- vM^ e^^rywhere. \ ^ 

- ■ "The abaRifl^tiOfB be§af» before the. emigrants reac^^ 

frow Ire1arKl-tO"L1wpo<>l'-the|^^^ -Cattle and pigs 

, were-better treatd|d, 

- In^the heiiwuW.Atl^tic- cross ing-evw have •befall en the 
emigrants befelT theBh -Iirdee* cQi^ct-s4*^i*ef«-bet45^ poor and 

— i(*eak-and-igfloraft^*- JI»e-4n€el4'1ge^^:aiPHNfeltf^"ai^^ to leave 

Ireland^. -Donald- S*. eonaery iff The^tTiisr tel-ls- of tlie condition of irelam^ at this- time: 

The island's fxipulation had Hseni t^^ 

- minbers-existed-on- little mere thar- p^^ ' 
owned- by abseirtee l«nd1erd^^ • 
potato- bl if ht, V Ottti^iflg the several yeai^ 

. made worse by cruel evictions of fawf^lies-freB-theii^cp^ some one 
and a half -w^i'Uion peobledied of hungep^^a^ 
more fled- on the "cef fin ships'* to North Ai^^ 
•at such.a pace-that by theend^of the^entifl^ 

population had been fut nearly in half .1' ; . 

We no iGnger-shell be-coneernerf wi#i w*^ the^-I-HsMeft- their shores, but what 
happened- to thenf efte*^ th€y: reacfifed^ the si^fr^ trt^ fterth AweHcan and became the hyphen- ^ 
ated Irish-Americas^ Th-is- paperr attempts -to show^ how- vai^ious authors attempted to 
♦ capture the ijoys-and the struggles of-the Irish emigrants' attempt to rise above their mc 
squalid beginnings and to take thei r- share of the American dream. 

- Obvieus-ly consideration- could' not" bEF gf^ 

about- Irifsh-Afflet*icanv «?ofyi^^>'Hsfa' has'becn e^cd^jded because-this is- not- his particular 
pro>?ine#.an- occasional story. More" ^stHldTi^ly, perh^ (there 
are those who- contend that he- is the best- Catholic wrrter- in- the United States) because 
he is toe special j zed-. In his exc^tlent^novei short ^stories his primary conce^ 
is the- ti^iumph and despair of Reman- Catholic rell^^ Others have 

faeen-omitted for poor wt^i ting foneiias^yBt -to write a good Irish policeman novel), 
others have been omitted tecause, of thi*T3iper's length. 

. ■ • Included are Eugene-Q'Keill VA' Touch of the Poet which shows us the fallen 
Irish aristocracy in America; i3ohTr tlaTOraTTd- V-fhy George Apl ey tells us how the 
Boston Brahmims reacted- toirthe'iTtsh hurUe; Btf l TS^SiHlltt ^srA- TT^^^^TOws i n Brooklyn 



and James T , f arrelt* s~1:hrBe*^Stiids"timigan ■ novels^ and' five- Danny ®'' Ne 1 iTliovel s 
show the I H sh peasairts- and- thfe~mitfdlT~xrtas^ struggle to survive; Edwin O'Connor in Edge c 
Sadness give us-irath lrisfr clergy and- an frisihrpcrtriarch; in Edwirt 0.'»ConnQr'"s 
The Last Hurrah wehave-the definitive novel on Irish politicians; .Henry Morton 
ITOnson'in' Thfe^ ^rdinal shows a tier Emrland^pri est ' s^xi se to that exalted rank .while 
Tome McHalelFrngs- us the wealthgr iri"sh" ^athoiiis?- t>f • Philadelphia. Our authors cover 
time periods, from 1828-1970. ' 
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Obviously these works vary in quality. O'Neill Is in the^\gen1us class. Marquand 
and O'Connor are extremely competent craftmen who know well their trade and usually 
dp excell-ent work.' The Late George Apley and The Last Hurrah will survive; both 
novelUts have captured their milieus brilliantly"- A Tree . throws - ^^.n Brooklyn and 
The Cardinal are weak novels", popular when first published. Robinson's is the 'weaker 
of the two; I seriously doubt if either will survive the test of tme. Oames T. 
Farrell, the most bitter, the most dark, will be read as long as meff read, Although 
his' (Farrell) stock is not too high currently, Studs will definitely survive, perhaps 
Danny. Tom McHale the nevyest and youngest of the group has produced a, novel that I 
personally enjoyed a'nd reviewed favorably a few years back in a radio neview in spite 
of its senious flaws. dThere is no' flawless novel..) Its major weaknesses are 
slip shod writing and its dearth of ideas about the Catholic Church, theXwaf in 
Viet' Ham, Irish mothers, etc. No one wi IT ever accuse McHale of being anApriginal , 
thinker? and as I am sure even McHale must be tired of hearing, he is an aBithor in 
desperate need of an editor. 

Despite their differences in ability there is one thing; however, all these , 
^writers hs?ve injComnpn: they write abbut the Catholic Irish American and his place, 
in American society: peasant, policemen, priest, poTitician, prince, patriarch. « 
John Kenneth Galbraith makes an excellent observation on the. Irish In American. fiction: 

The normal way of redressing injustice in a democracy is by recourse to political 
action. I am not sure that many of my generation thought of this possibility, but 
those who did saw a searing prospect. AIT of the high positions in the Commonv^ealth 
aftd all of the lesser ones were monopolized by the earlier arrivals. In the 
Executive the Curleys, Hurleys, and the Buckleys,, form an unbroken phalanx. In 
the legislature there was a sprinkling of nan^s like Saltonstall and Parkman,, who 
differed from the dominant Irish on-ly in being numbers of an* even earlier migration. 
And one could not listen to the old Irish families without discovering that, like 
all aristocra'ts', they had a fee'ling of divine right. They had won their position of 
predominance by their own efforts and against the resistance of the yet earlier • 
arrivals. It was now something to be defended without questi 013, although not yet 
without indignation. v ' 

Obviously there was material here for a novel Like the previous 'waves that, 
as ms^idserva'nts, laborers » or. textile hands, had come similarly Into the culs-de~sac . 
or onto the lower rungs of the social ladder, we teaching assistants and Instructors 
were there voluntarily.. But the sensitive among us could not but see that' in our 
neglect, exp-toitation, and exclusion from the major opportuixttles of the community 
we were paying heavily for our chances, NdT one ever did write a novel about us or 
about the French-Canadians, Poles, Italians, or Jews wlio at one time or another also 
suffered the^ sorrows of the uprooted around Boston. The reason is that -all the 
^available writers have always been j^jH ting j^bout the Irish^ Old and superbly^ _ . . _ 
established though they were theirs continued to be the only problem in the moven^nt ■ 
and rehabilitation that aroused any interest. When Italians or Poles were unloaded 
on the beach nothing much had been assumed to happen. But for the Irish this had 
been an experience of infinite complexly and lasting sadness. It would be going 
too far to say that novelists, feel that^nly the Irish have soul. Yet certainly they 
feel that the Irish soul is an exceptionally sensitive and friable organ that 'ppoHdes 
unlimited opportunity for study. The suspectibillty of the Irish soul to more or - 
less permanent damage has also impressed the pblitical scientists.. To this day in 
Massachusetts, no one would dream of discussing politics in a learned way without 
going 1 to the continuing consequences of the cold shoulder of the Irish Immigrants 
were accorded by the Yankees a century ago. That's one great grandfather came in 
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after the famine and had a very hard time is only a Ifftle short 'of being admis- 
sible evidence fbr the defense in a trial for highway fraud. The clustering around, 
the Church, the closing of the: ranks against the outsider, the loyalty the old sod, 
the difficult upward path, the occasional escape to the world outside— all of this^ 
has been material for scores of grand. ^rarns and dozens of deeply perceptive books. 
On tfiis point, it Js doubtful that- any subject in American letters, with the possit^le 
exception of the plight of the post-bellum South, has given sensitive writers a 
deeper feeling of their worth." *" ^ \ v 

- " ' . ■ . ■ • . ' \, ■ \ ■■ . . -\ ' 

So let us turn to the grand yarns and deeply perceptive books that were tferm- 

inated in the. megalopolises of Boston, Chicago., Brooklyn and Philadelphia. Here ' 

the Irish-Americans niade their homes. * s 

There were some Irish who eante here before the Great Famine struck Ireland; 
I these Irish Americans can be found in Eugene 0> Neil 1 's. A Touch of the Poet which 
* takes place seventeen years before the great ipmlgratlon (1828).^ Con lleTody with 
his wife Nora and their daughter Sara are reduced to running. Itelody's Tavern, In a 
village a few miles from Boston. The tavern has seen more prosperous days as 
has its owners. Con Melody "at first does not accept his current destitution; he can 
not forget that he was once a gentleman and an officer who served under the Duke 
of Wellington at the battle of Talvera. Nora and Sara woi"k themselves unceasingly 
so Con can put jon his grand airs as a gentleman; >iora does it willingly, 5ara begrudglngl. 
Sara despises Con for his failure to face reality; he Is not a landfed aristocrat. 

Nora rebiikes her daughter: "It's no lie. He is a gentleman. Wasn't he 
' born rich in a castle on a grand estate and educated In college, and wasn't he an 
officer In the Duke of WeVlington's army--" " v \ 

Con Melody considers himself above the loc^al Irish. Later Nora tells Sara: ^ 
"I'm worried about your father. Father Flynrflstopped me on the road yesterday 
and toTd me I'd better warn him not to sneer 'at' tha Irish arobnd here and call 
thim scum, or he'll get in trouble. Most of th1m in a rage him because • v • 
he's come put against Jackson arid the Democrats and says he'll vote with the Yankees , 
for Qui ncy Adams." ! 

•Sara replies: Faith, they can't fte a joke, then, for it's a great joke to hear 
^ -him shout against mob rul,e, like one of the Yanke||tentry» when you know what he 
came from. And after the way the Yanks swindled IWwhen he came here, getting him 
to buy this inn by telling him a new coach line was going to stop here." 

Major Mel doy Is constantly drunk. -At one point he^apcuses hi^ife of wanting 
him to get drunk; she denies this. He asks her pardon, and'he staro to read his 
paper again, scowls at something— disdainfully, emphc^^i zing his misquote of the 
" — lif^e ffom^foni— ^ere^hall 4»€ if*ot — Ambition's dls^ionored fool}'' The paper 
is full of the latest swindling lies 'of that idol of the riffraff, Andrew Jackson. 
Contemptible, drunken scoundrel! But he will be the next President, I predict, for 
all we others can do to prevent. There is a cursed destiny In these decadent 
times: Everywhere the scum rises to the top.'*, . ' 

Sara realizes that the only-way she can escape her present drudgery is to marry" ^ 
Simon Harford who 1s Yankee gentry; Simon Is being nursed back to health by Sara after 
*he was taken 111 in his cabin by the lake on Melody land while he was writing a 
book. Even if she must seduce him she will get him to marry her.. Simon's life 
style is very much in the manner of Henry. David Thoreau while at Wal den. 
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When ^te^ody informs Sara that he knows she is in love wi-th young Simon he 
informs her that young Simon Rleases him and that Simon's people "will pass 
muster." » 

Sara: "Oh^ do you? That^s nice!" . , 

' Melocly: "Apparently, his father is* a gentleman — that is, by Yankee standards 
insofar as one in trade can le^ claims to the title. But as I've -become an American 
citizen myself, I suppose it would tje downright snohijery to hold to old worl^ 
standards." ' . V. • \ • 

; . ^ , ■', • ■■ ^ • \ ^^-N^- -^^ ., , ■ ■ V .V ■ •■ ;v ■■ 

Later Sara reminds her father: "I suppose it would never occur to you that \^ 
oldj^arfprd might notHthink it an honpr to have his son w^Jirry^ your daughter." 

'^MeTodyj "No, it wou^ never occur t^^me — varid if it should occur to: him, I 
would damn soon disabust^his inindK^^. Wbp li%^ut a money-grubbing trader? .1 would 
.remind him that I was boni in a castle and thehe was a tin^ when I posse5sed>ealt|i,„ 
and position, vand an estate compared ^o which anV Yankee ul^start's hon« in this 
country is a hovel stuck itv ca'bMge patch. I would remind him that you, my 
daughter, were born in a castle. "*v ? ^ 

Of course, <the.Yankee;irt)arfords 'shattered all of Con Melody's ill^^sions after 
he 1^ outrageously humil^lted when he goes to fight a duel, against Sara's wishes, 
over xher goad name; but there are other w^s of humiliation, for example. In Boston 
in a more subtle way. i ' 

As fdr as the millionaire Apley family was concerned the Irish of some years 
later were certainly no better than those of 1828. The Apley s were old stock; 
"The first American Apley, Thomas^ known in the" town records as "Goodman Apley," 
fisdttTedNin Roxbury in tHe-yean 1&36." /He Apleys are obviously Boston Brahming; 
the^ should not and wbiild not marry outside thetr class. In the year 1887 twenty- 
one year old George Apley fell in love with Mary Monahan. Mr. Willing- who has been 
commissioned,by Apley* s son John to write an, honest biography says of this epidose: 
■ .. . '* ■ ' ■ , ■ , ■ ■ 

, For reasons too obvious to be specified, any letters which 
George Apley may it'ave received from the young woman » Mary 
> Monahan,, are not at present in existence, but information 

gathered from conversation and correspondence with, manbers. 
of the family And friends gives one a glimpse of this 
\ young woman who appears so abruptly in Apley 's life. This 
glimpse, it must beadjijitted reflects on George Apley's 
taste, granting the^lmpossible elements of this escapade. 
It Appears that the Monahans* in their class » were respect- 
able. -~Tfie girl ^^andfather, a ^ma 11 farmer who field title - 
to his own land in County Galway, left hurriedly for 
America for political reasons during oije of these abortive • 
revolutionary efforts near the middle tf !he last century. 
The girl's father, a contractor, who had inherited the 
family's political' proclivities, was in a position regarded 
as comfortable by many of his nationality in South Boston. 
There was, it apfjears, a sufficient amount ^of attractiveness 
' .in this famh'ly circle to apfieal to some weakness in George 
Apley 's makeup, for there is no doubt that oh many occasions 
he found actual relaxation at this girl's honw. It may have 
been that George Apley* s athletic prowess furnished him an ^ 
additional entree, in that further correspondence reveals ^ 

^ ■■. ■ ■ 227 : 
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that the Monahans were personal friends of the notorious pugilist 
, jphn Li Sullivan. 

As for the girl herself,' she ap^)ears to have been superior to her class, even 
> to the ewnt of being sought after by a young attorney and by a* son of a njember of 
the City iSijm'iciT . . . . Miss Monahan had many of the externals of a young person of 
a higher position. She was well and quietly dressed, and of a striking beauty 
that was more romant^ic than vulgar. Her fj.gure was slender, as were hands, and • , 
ankles, her features delicate and interesting, her hai| dark,- h^er eyes deep\violetJ \ 
, Her manners were quiet arid polite; she was even mistaken once, when George Ajaley 
■\ Was seen walking-with her on Commonwealth Avenue, for a visiting Baltimore belle. 
It need .scarcely be pointed Out that all these favorable attriJbutes only served 
to lend the affair most serious complications." Willing further writes: The 
language In which these letters are couched betrays only too clearly the serious- 
ness of George Apley's infatuation. Many passages must be left out for delicacy, 
as they might probe too intimately into. the' secrets of a high-minded idealist.' 
It is certain that his intentions in- this direction were always of the most honorable 
and if latitude was offered by the young Monahan woman, that he took no 'advantage, ' 
^of it. This is the one pleasing aspect which obyiously i:ould not be af a long 
. duration. * » * . 

Despite all his protestations of love young George Apley was given the standard 
cure: a 'trip abroad. It worked. 

If the Apley family disdained the Monahans their reaction to that of the Nolans, 
the Lonlgans, the O'Neills, the Fermoyles, the Skeffingtons was that of royalty 
stepping on bugs. These ware the great unwashed; these struggle^ for ascendancy, 
the Apleys were interested in that struggle in so far as it did not rob them of 
their weal ttj. and power. \ 

James T. Farrell shows the strugfle.BK)st. horrifyingly; one may find him too 
grin, but no one can accuse him of not telling the truth. In the early 1920'si in 
ifhiieago, at the age of three- Danry O'Neill (Farrell himself most \ likely) was taken 
from his home because his parents could not supportiiim; he lived with his maternal 

' : grandparents, two roaiden aunts and a bachelor uncle, in a faroily nawed O'Flaherty; 

Hhey were able to protect thetr foothold in the nriddle class and when it^wasv*en-r 
dangered. th^ were- in a position to move to a better- neflghborhood. At the age of 
seven Dani\y lived with his relatives on Fifty-first Street^ hismother am father 
llved^ with the- rest of the bh)od on LaSalle Street. Twenty-five blocks made the 
difference betweep heaven and hell. Heaven equalled electric lights, hot water, 
and indoor plumbing; hell equalled kerosense lamps, cold lamps, cold water from a 
single kitchen tap, a stinky cOmmunal outdoor privy with Negr© neighbors. 

^ Jim^ and4.l2z -O'lieill 4;r4ed to Jmprove 'their^ IXxt. Three years later in 1914 
we find them in a cottage at Forty-fifth Street and Wentworth Avenue. Lizz O'Neill 
a slob* enjoyed her-Own yard » "not a yard to be shared with Mggers like the one 
at Twenty-fifth and LaSalle." The new place was- not auch better than the old one. 
It was still a di»^ stirrounded tjy "old wooden cottages, narrow sidewalks, dirt, 
garbage, wooden paving blocks." 

Occasionally ten 'year old Danny spent a;night in his parents' -house. 

* Professor Nelson Blake's excellent studies Novelists' America . 
Proved Invaluable In working wjth James T, Farrell . , . 
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\ * It Was an ugly experieiKe, There *feP€ -three- fe1<is to a bed, one across sthe foot. 
"There was no room 4« tfee-beif. '^He didii 1'ihke t}»e d«»kness.- - He di dn 't 1 ike the 
, smel 1 of the rooi». The smel 1 ef thr rorar was very^dif ferent 4rm the smel 1 of the 
tjedroow v^er^ he-^1e^~at-^1fE»i». -itte* sme^i" hew-wa«-i^ aad ; it m^de h im feel 
dirty. He didfiH -knei^h.wha^-made the'flmrf^ 

. blankets* at>d*-1t Has ijus^y.*'' • For Da nny ^ there. w as > o n c ^tMn§ werse- than the smell. 
"He scratched^Hs-legs a^a^ft* -afKl- it felt-as-^^^^^ it was 

bleeding.- IfHSUHTOer"-a^;>Jhfime,-fnos^uitGeS' d^^ It must be 

bedbugs- they -had-, '' -The^'Heiils rarely" had wea*, - perhaps .oe fiayda^f The puni shment 
for grabbing toe much weat-was^the^'i^z^ S'trap jf^^ ^Zfee O'Nei lis were 

. not- the- Ofl^y-Oftefr whp-went hungry. ^ 

- The~tfel^ fa»41yvef-A ^-rees^e-rw5- in Breoklyn^ ^ 1912 had, it Just as bad except' 
that the Nolan howe was cTeaw, - KatTi^NelW'ttm" wei^T^^ 0 'Nei IT was not 

a slob. At times- the- Helens were- so hungry*^ the5^ 

had they been able to chew' tf^em/'' The Nolans consisted of Katie -a- 
hard-woHcing iiothen,- Johnny --d"hafldse»e-s4«§4ng-weHer fathe^^^ a-^^ and event 
- - ual4y-three-eh44dre«-s- franele,-Neeley-a«d4at«^e^a*^ eh44dre»,«hen the novel 
opensi- the novel -reaUy-be^gs -te lH«aii€4e^— The-Ne-U 
en stale bread-^afid- what-aMai^itig -4:h4flgs-K«4:ie-eoMW' -F4*4nci e wasVthe 

- one who went" for the bread: ' V ? 

V - - — "lofeher-'-s- bread^factofy ««i)pl«iedTthe^f>e4ghbor6ood stores . flie ^ 

- -bread-was" not--wi^pped~ 4ft wax-pa-per-end-gf^ 

Losher^'s redeemed -the^stale-br^ it 
, - • - at helf- price to- the--poor. .v . \,---S«ne-*k^i the bread . 

under their arms- afid'wal4ted- he*te-bfa2ef>ly^let^ the world , 

- i(new- that they- were- pobr-.'-4he f)roud" ones- Wf^pped-u 
V some- i# ol^'fl€wspaperS',-ethet^4ft"elea*^w^^ 
Francie bmight a-lofig a-large paper." - 

If -0an 0'lle411 had bed bugs-to contend 

Pac^ted-^ closed y-toget-her,~4h€-€hi-ldrefl-iiTnec:efit4y-^ 

- - ' became lousy-'f'rcwi each- other*- -■Through^jO" fatilt of their own i 
they'Were-st*^ted-^to-them9St-hum4^4atifig procedure that a* 
■ - ch41d cou5d go through. 

, Once a week I -the school -nurse- eafpeafld'Stat^^oiied herself- with- the 
window. The Httle-gir^ls lif^ed-up-and^th€n-th€y-came to her^j- turned^^m lifted 
their 'heavy- bra ids- atid- bent ever.- Jkirte probed about- the- ha^rW^l.th ^ long thin - 
stick. -If- 14€ev0r flits- were^i-n- evidenee»-the 14tt-le one was told to stand aside. 
At the end- of the exam^iiwtion,- the paHahs were-made to ^tand-bef ore 1^^^ class 
w hile Nurse gave- a- leetijre about hew f4^1t^ those 14 ttle-g Iris were and how they 
had to ^e shunned',- The untouchables were-then d4-a»i ssed for the day wi th in- 
structions^tf JL^ >b3^^ mothers, 
treat the4r- head v-^ When- they H*etttrned to schooV fey their 

peers-. Each offefKier weuW have -an -escort of children fol lowing her home, 
chanting: ' 

"Lousy, ys-*r lousy! Teacher-sald-ye'r- lousy*' Hadda go horae. h^^ 
hadda-go hemeb^C^seye'r lousy." 

^ . ■ ■ * . • ' ' ■ 

Kat4e-Nolan realized her p14ght. She speaks- of her children. 
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They- tMflk they're- Itieky-t^at th^ W 
Ghris$WdS'^ft4flv -fhey- ean^'-t' see- -4*3^ 

Oohnf^-and "t+ie-^4*i4dr«n cafl't' see-4)ew^irtif^^^ it is that 

• GUP neighbefs have-to make~hapHRf?S'*^ dirt, 
i *W-eh41<lren must get out of this. ^ , 

Jim O'Neiir f«^t the safRe way.-'Wafrted-^iO 'get'.Otit, but he-hi»self did not succeed. 
Hts health- cGHaf)S€#i owe- stroke- f 4owed-fey* x»flotheri-l»e-foeea«€- para-lytlc.and un6m- 
ployaivl e. Humi^-iatiofls- ovw^Tmed-Mm - T4*e--^4t-of^^^ ket of food 

' from ^^-pa4a«f^^ffi«g^W;«staflt-la^ so low, 

haven't"!?" -Jim said-,- Ms werdS' thfobbingv'hi^ breaking, 

' wh4l€ he-and- Dwi^-saw-^^ iflte ^eir ^tttewefe-i^-es Apd drive off.. 

. - V v> - V s, ^ Danny- O'NeiH— like f ipaneie- Nelan .nei<«sr foi^get-what-lris-parents-suf fered . Jim 
• O'Neill 'pas^ed'On --the- y€ar-{)dm»y- was- gf«dLiated--f-^^ Oanny . ' . 

told himself thatr 4? is fathef^was^'-»an-wh0-d~i'»v€r>^ ttis father had 

been-a strong-wan, and a ■■proud^mai*-, it had 

been-a-vei°y-sad spectacle- to witness." ^ v 

True- not- evei-yoneifa^^^^ Some had left 

the rankS'Of-thepeasentry~^o-+^ise-te t^ Lonigans 
• and p' Fl ahertys- of - €h i ca§o-afKl- the-fewBoyi e^ 

' The^noveJ'ifh which B4n-f emoy-le-appeai*? covers- thetime span from 1915 to the 
outbreak o^f World War- 14 . • Din Ferffloyle-lived-in-BostOn- w-ith-his - vHfe and six off- 
spring; Din VfM a deyetrt- Irish- Catholic itotorinafl'W^^ Boston. 
When- the- novels ~ep€^w, one reads r 

' /Din*s soul - iwagnlfied tlie Lord as- he- reae-hed the- last hous^ % 
the- top of the-5treet',~ • B©Ky^-br©w«'»-aRd.gra€ieless with its * 
ugly front stoop, 47-^fKllawfi«Avemf€r*»s-a^who4e-h©ue)e, not a flat, 
and ^4;er--14vif>g--4-fr i-t-f^ 

.^E)wfted-4t-. - - By' scr^fflpli^g a a week 

into the Btti4ding and Loan Bawk' for- fifteen years, he had 
ei^teen-4Hifldred dollars on the line. -"There was still a 
-4a^lve-4iufKii^'-dell€H^ raortgafe. ' Easier-^ to enter 

-a fleedTe-s-€ye-tlwn-for"a--metorRmfl-with- s get title 

free afld clear- to his own home. 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Al 0 'Flaherty- wa^ 'a- wholesale- s4iee salesman, and Pa^^^ a painting 

contractor*. Each- wanted-^e -im^rove-liis ^eti'-eacli' wanted- to make a- better life than 
what his parents had|- each w anted- to- g4ve-Ms- ch41d»*€fr or- rel^ated- off spring what 
-he^fd'flo t ha ve . The c h44<k^''^i<i>>not-a^ways tur^-out to-M-a-^tesiflg^ iKjre of ±en- 



t 



than not they brought bitter- angttis^i' to- theif* pa^ For bachelor Al O'Flaherty, 
Danny O'Neill was the center of his attention.- His ambitions for the-boy-were those 
of the Irish- middle- class: the Reute to success: lawyer* and politician. The dream 
vusual ly- went this Ktfay: , ^ 

• The boy, yes, he- wotfld -get al 4 that Al O'Flaherty had never 

V -been-^able-te-get-il^e-cellege-edtkat^ofh-- 1^^^^ • 
t»g«t*»er--at,' Say,-afi O. of Ci fotir^bh degree banquet, or 
goiflg to church on SuntteyH«oW»ifitrp««»pl€ fjointing the boy 
outr spying that there-was-smart- young- f el Ipw who was \^ 
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beglnnifig to ^ameunt to'sometMng." 0*m\y. turned out to 
be a disappeinmeflt for his Unele. - T^^ 
that was to do so much did dtifet-the-epfjesite as^ 
was €0n€e»»n€d. Oani^ 4*st Ms- fa^th in the Roman 

-Catholifc Ghut^h and the hustler- pta41osep*^y of good business 
menv These-«et^^Ms-yncle--A4 ' s--fBa3^^ 
A^ whe>be^4eved'rifl- eapita^^sw 4ifid-sorae* afl§fy bl^^^ 
to ^liw;. t4«~fa€t6ry-wh©5e-"Wares-4»e-had-fiedd ' 
vyeai^-and-^'ii-^Tch-he-^dHnvested'^west- of his savings 
eventua-l^y-c^esedv "AV^est- out -and^ ^^^^ 

In- G*T4f-ernia at middle age, ^ X ^ . ; 

Things were-teufJjer-for-Paddy-lonlganr S^^^ Paddy was 

successful as a pointing contractor; li€-4«d-^ven-MS'faia4^y-^^^ of the 

m1ddle*clas5>- had- 1iwested-h4s~ savings "1n-an--apaf*tment-b The' Lonigans wei«e 
able-to fnove easily- from-one-wtddle-elass- neighbofh^ old ones 

deterioratedTi -Paddy- was f^€ased-^tli~IHs~o*m- success his own 

childhood. ' . . 

Often- tWe had- flOt^^ been cno u g h'46-eat-; in the-heuse.> v. Ka^'s 
the'w1fltet>--d^4»€-and'#is-bf^the»'-'had".te-staef-^^^ school 
beeatise th ey^tad'-no-s-hees'^— T he ol d - heuse^: ^ -1 t'-was- wet^e 1 1 ke a \ . 
• baffl'-er' a sha€4e-thaiV'a~ heme','H«s>^^^^^ 

thel r cl© thes-i-: soHiet4fBes--4H*-tfehoser€ei?G^ wcaga^ h 1 s ol d 
^iHkn-^«pt-^fi - 

Paddy- and Mary- fel t- they- had- dene H§ht« fey>their,-efaildren>- They- had* been gobd 
■parents. ; -.x ' ' ^ 

Tliey* had' g-iv€fl-the-^€4ds- a- good' h€«e%"f 
sent theK -to- Catiiel ic sc^o&^ls to be- edt^ 
' p^oH^' theif^rel 4 g^i ©US' duties j ^ustW^^ 

fess-ionsH^egu^aWy-.'^i-^^en^-ttei-i^^ never 
a^oewed-th€ffi'te-fflTS«-fflass-r'emi"-4i^4^ 
. -properly- SO' tiiey-'d'-be-^€al^>--|^vefr-t+>em-m(M^ good cTean 
-amusements- W46e~ttie~ffiev4 es-b^ 
done everyth-1f»g -a "pdi»efht can do for a child.' 

Life In the end-was flot kind to Paddy4.on1gan end he- demanded to know why he 
got q fate- he-d4d not deserve. ' Everything was^-for- nought. - -Studs p^t hiinself into 
an early grave,~ftefi;1f) the second son was g04*ng tbe-^ame-*/ay-,- and'-W lost everything 
durl ng the- Grea t Degress ion * And he and- Mary^,- ef ter > el 1 - their work' and struggl e, 
must come to- such-^^?fei^-1i»vthei^ eld age, fae-reduced alfi©st to the state of paupers , 
It wasn't-rifhtj^It- wasn'-t feir-,- •^^€ had -doiw •noth4jTt to merit this punlsNnent. 
Thy, wW was tt?" He ,~ 

The-ehurch- had a-trefflendoiJs--infTuenee on t+ie U^es-of the lonigans .and the ' 
G-* NelHs -end the- Nolaf«' and the-FerB»yles^ -but -the strong later 1800s 

and early-19Q0s- turns- out- to be-a^'different- type of faith at the-'ood of the Twen- 
tieth cfentury's"^4e-rea4-^>A-Tr^6r^^ 
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The Church was smoky with incense and guttering candles. . 
nie nuns.h^d put fresh flowers on the' alter. The Blessed 
Mother's altar had the nicest fjowiers.. She was more popular , 
with the sisters than either Jesus or Joseph. People were * 
\\ lined upside outside the confessionals. .^The-gir-ls and 

• fellows wanted to get it over with- before thev went out on 
^ their dates. The line was the longest at' Fathec O'Flynn's , 
• cubicle. He was young, l^ind, tolerant, and easy op the 

w . penance." ' ^ ' ^ . 

Later we rea^d, * 

■ . . ' • . • ' • ' . ■ ■. ■ '■ 

■"Francie believed with all her heart that the altar was - 
. Cal.vary and that aging Jesus ^was offered up as a sacrifice, 
y As she listened to the consecrations, one for His Body and 
one for His Blood, she believed that the words of the priest 
were a sword which rnystlcally separated the Blood for the 
Body. And she knew, without knowing, ho^ to explain why, , that- , 
Jesus was entirely preseYit, Body, Blood, Soul, and Divinty in 
the wine in the golden chalice and in the bread on the golden 
V plate. , . 

"It's a beautiful religion," she mused, "and I wish ! understood, 
it more. No,I don't want to understand It at all. It'-s 
beautiful becad^e it's always a nystery, like God himself Is a 
n\ystery. Sometimes I say I don't believe in God. But I only 
say that I don't believe in God. 'But I only say that when 
I'm mad at him .... Becatise I do! I do! I belieVe, in God 
and Jesus and Mary. I'm a bad Catholic because. L miss ma^s once 
' , in awhile and I grumble wheft, 'at confession, I get a heavy penance 
for something I couldn't help doing. But good or bad, I am a 
Catholic and 1*11 never be anything else. 

°. Of course, I didn't ask to be born Catholic no more than t ■ 
asked to be born American. But I'm glad It turned out that 
I'm both these things. "2 « 

While Francie is grateful for her gift of Faith, Father Steve- Fermoyle a parish 
curate who ulltamately becpmesa prince of the Church carries on 'this dialogue with 
young boys studying cathechtsm. The year "is 1915. Father Fermoyle: • 

"Well,, Charlie, cckj Protestants go to heaven?" 

, ^Of coarse not, father,*^ said ,Charlte . Everyone Icnows''— his . 

voice broke In comical adolescent droak--"that only Catholics 
are let in." ^ 
■ V. ■■■■ ■ . ^' , • 

Father Steve nodded sol etivily at the upturned faces. "Do you all believe 
what Charlie says?" 

- "Yes, Father," came the obedient chorus. • 

"Sorry,*" said Steve, "but you're all wrong. No matter what you've hears else- 
where, the Catholic church' teaches that anyone— Protestant, Jew, or Mohammedan- 
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who sincerely believes in his ^wn religion, and who lives up to its teachings, can • 

get to heaven." : . • > , • 

The boys heard what Father Fenrioyle said, and they saw that he^ meant iti But 
they were still not convinced. After he had gone, Charlie Boyle spoke for the lot 
.of them by nMnbling. Hif it's' true like he says— that any old hard-shell Baptist 
can get into heayen-what's the use of going to all. t*iS trouble to 'be a Catholic?" 

But then everyone has misconceptions. In4;h'at very same town, at the very same 
time, Mr. Ralph Waldo Bailey as a freethinfeer and staunch follower of Ingersoll 
•"had' two ideas about the Romish clergy" (1) maidens were ravished in the confes- 
sional by priests; (2) maidens were ravished by priest<r.i'. There Is no doubt that 
the wgrld of Fifty-eight Street in Chicago'^had for its cen\;er the^ Roman Catholic 
Church. After Stud's graduation from St. Patrick's grade school the Lonigans 
exchanged greetings with, the Reilleys. There was nothing better than being ' 
Catholic. "And isn't the ^Catholic Church the grand thing?" Mrs. Reilly' repeated - 
and the Lonigans agreed every time. 

"And isn't it the truth," Mrs. Reilly raiit>led on, "that a mother di<l nrft worry 
when she sends her byes and girls to the good sisters, the holy virgins." 

The byes and the girls were caught in the desperate struggle'between good and 
evil, and many times with the boys evil won out. The Irish Catholic boys had no 
misconceptions about their concupiscence, but we are told by one of Stud's friends 
that the Irish girls were another cup of tea. At fourteen an5 ten years later 
Stud and his friends still held to the conviction that Catholic girls were a breed 
apart. Red Kelly expressed the communal feeling: "No sir, you get a good Catholic 
girl, who had a decent home, the right kind of parents, and fear of god in her, li^e 
Stud's sisters, and they're decent, they* re f>ne, they're among the finest, things 
you can find in life." ' However If it appeared that the impossible was about to 
happen, there were solutions: "The old man to give her his razor strap, and the 
old man or brother or somebody to^gjve the clc^uts to the guys that try and fool 
around with her." At least one of the whores in the Camionball Inn which Studs 
and his crowd frequently. did not believe -the* Irish girls were superior in virtue. 

. . I'm sick of these guys coming here and telling me .I'm a whore and not as good 
as their goddamn wives, and sisters, and sweethearts." ' . 




Studs lonigan sinner that was was loyal to Roman . .he tdlct^nnSelf that 
the Church v*as Onei Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, built upon the rock of ¥eter, 
and that it would last until Judgment Day. Yes, he' was glad, damn gladi that-he 
had been born on* the night of the fenc§." . ''1 



Their families of teif pressured them to stay on the right side of the fence 
Boston young htona Fermoule is being pressured to break up her roirance with her 
^Qung Jewish boyfriend, Benny. Heiij^lest brother 5teye^ talks to her. : 

' Like a captive birdb^rd,^tona struggled in her brother's 
arms. * She was caught in a net of affection and* authority 
that' she lacked the strength 'to break, "1 can't give him 
up. I'll die if I. do," she wept. But Stephen felt the • . 
;/ weakening flutters of her resistance. He pitied the frail 

chlid, but Celia fermoyle's voice was at- his ear. "Wring 
the ph)mfse outtjf her— for n\y sake and her own." 
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■ ■ " ■ . 

"S«y that you'll give hi in up. Prbraise roe Mohny." >' 

In a burst of weeping, Mona tore the promise from her heart. 

■ ■ ■ ' ' •• 

Cella was awaiting at the bottom of the stairs when Stephen caipe doj^fru*. ' 

"She promised, Mother," he said. ' -^^ , 

"God Willi bless you for this, Son." ' • * 

But as Stephen walked down Woodlawn Avenue that night he doubted that God's 
blessing or any other would flow from the violent would he had inflicted on his 
sister's 6ouK _ - ~ 

In Boston at a later date Father Hugh Kennedy Is amazed at how little is 
really- known about.the Church by the young. Father Kennedy is in an ante-chamber 
waiting to be called into see old Charley Carmody, Boston Catholic Irish patriarch. 




the JFK stripe, does not know what order. the priest belongs to. Falher Kennedy 
thinks. ^ ^ . 

"I fel;t disconcerted and sopiewhat. embarrassed, in th^ way you 
" do when, occttsionally, you cproe upon a totally unexpected gap , ' ' 
in someone's knowledge— a gap you simply feel had no right to 
be there, itot that a Franciscan, is so absolutely unmistakable, 
« ' but It would never have eccurred to me that anyone here. In this 

^ .room, would not have known one when he saw one. The older people, - 

certainly, would have known In a glance. But ted had not' known; 
' lie had even 'come through with the absurd "Carthusians"; and this, v 
, coupled with his earlier observations about the last rites, ma'de 
me wonder now if he were not far ^rom the older generations in , 
more ways than I had at first suspected." " 

If Father Kennedy had lived in Philadelphia during the period of the Viet Nam ' 
war his wonderment would have been far greater.. Arthur Farragan, middle-aged, wealthy, 
Irish Catholic hashis own views on tha gift of the faith. While Arthur is at 
St. Blaise's monas£ery in the Pocooos (to give him an alibi while he is supposedly 
on his way to murder his anti-war son Simon In Canada,) Arthur is peppered with 
questions about the faith from a possible convert: * 

"From early afternoon until welT into sunset, Farragan was 
• ; a _ _pn€id with a list of baffling questions on the theological intricac ies^ 
" of the reTr0on iKat was;Tv marrow ttl^rn: ■ ■ 

his mind, so much did he take it for granted. Given to him 
-by his parents, it coursed through the blood, for his 
; .purposes, itiuch like the integralness of the Rh factor he 

* had also, inherited from them, to hell. with, proselytizing 

and the casting of nets after the likes of this ardent 
seeker beside him; The True Church was better extended 
through the blood, he thought. Then he was caused to 
remember Si mbn receiving the gift of faith from his father, 
he had not even bothered to open the .package i)ef ore Farragan 
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.got it back In his face," . ' 

♦ Along with Arthur there are others also who are not as appreciative of the gift 
of taith. Says one fnenter of the Knights of Columbus: "If I had to do .it all "over again 
t think I would have raided the lot of my kids Quaker and let it go at that." 

a milkman- fellow Knight. "It's always the educated ones like you, Welsh, ' 
. that heresy's rash breaks out on," . Fitzpatrick said. "I don't see what the hell 
good it dia you and Arthur to get graduated from Georgetown if you. end up talkin' 
. like that.^" ■ ' 7 

• ' ' ■ ' '■ , ' ■ ■''.„,. 

A popu^^ar service in the Church was missions. A mission can be defined simply ' 
. a^ a ce^rSe of sermons to quicken the faith. Missions in which the popula,r Father , 
Shannon no|:ed for his Irish wit and Irish eloquence could attract spa rishoners in 
gr^at numbers to Father Gilhooley's parish of At. Patrick's. Chicago, where he 
attacked jazz», atheism, free-love, conpanionate ma rri age j, birth control, divorce, 
secular" education, and such Individuals as Sinclair Lewis* H.U Mencken, H.G. Wells, 
and Judge Ben Lindsay. Father Shannon's sermons went over well, but when it came 
to. sex and bbo^e his ^jroung hearers did not quite understand the message. 

Muriel Farragan the wife of Arthur remembers another kind of mission. All 
fire and brimstone. . At the bier of her brother-in-law Jim ^she wonders if he might * 
not be in hell. - Muriel shocks her husband ana sister-in-law and ignores some 
tHeologizing by her other- brother-in-law Father Edmund who tries to put his brother 
irt/iipaven with- the angels: . 

..'^ ' z ■ ' ■ %■ ■ ■ ' ■ . • ■•■ . 

"But Arthur," Muriel went right on, "don't you remember that ' , ' 

Benedictine priest who used to-come to Saint Theresa^s parish ' 
• to give the mission? I can't remember his name. But each 

time he preached about dying unprepared in mortal sin. Rem- ■ - ■ . ^ ' 
ember that story he. used to tell us about the locomotive 1 
enginneer in the nineteen thirties who beat his wife, then went to 
work and 'drove his engine straight into another was was on 'the 
same track at sixty- five miles per hour. Oh Margaret, "'she 
turned to grasp the arm of her sister-in-law, who looked as 
is she were about to topple over in faint, "I was terrified. \ 
I can still hear the Benedictine standing, on the altar 
screaming like the engineer when the boiler burst and he was - 
being scalded to death. He tasted the punishment of h.is . 
■ ^ Eternity even in the last .few seconds qf his lii^e, the priest • 
- used to say. Don't you remember, Arthur?" 

After denying thVs story vehemently, "Spent Farragan hurried his face in his 
hands rather than hav6 to look again a f Margaret. But Indeed he "did remember the 
_Benedittine's^ story, and o^ the instant jfesolved "the very next Jnorning to begin - - 
making daily confession in preparation for the possibility of- his own death.. Jhis 
was the merciless part of their communal religion" there might be a Hell. There 
liad <to be something. No Farragan anywhere had ever been raised to believe one 
could get off in life absolutely scot-free-^ their mother had seen to that." 
■ . « ' . i' ■ ■ ■ 

In these writings there are all sorts of Irish mothers.' There are those like 
Katie Nolan. "It's come at last," she thought, "the time when you cart no longer 
stand between your children and heartache. When there wasn't enough food fn the 
house you pretended that you weren'^t hungry , so they could have more. In the cold * . 
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of a winter's night you got up and put your blanket on their bed so tt\ey wouldn"t 

be cold. You'd kin anyone who tried to harm them. . . J*. 

. ■ ^ » . ■ ' ' " •■* . • • ' , 

I'll fetch your »beer in a Jiffy, Din. Let me clear the sink for you first." 
Celia Fertnoyle was a good cook and a thrifty manager, but she 4^6 not place a high 
value on neatness." The most pathetic mother of all was poor, bedeviled Lizz O'Neill 

• ^ ■ ' ' ' ■. ' ■ 

Frank Skefftngton the" main character of The Last Hurrah and master politician 
who is seeking re-election as mayor of Boston speaks of his mother. The time is 
late 18005 or early 19005. 

"You have to remember the existing conditions; they 
weren't exactly; all they might have been. Our people 
were immigrants and they were poor; the men worked on the 
docks and the women worked in the kitchens. Their' 
emplbyees were naturally eager to help them; they 
decided they could help them best by keeping them 
poor, free of the terrible tenptations' that torment 
. the well-to-do. Maids and cooks were paid next to 

nothing; when they went home at night to their families, 
' they'd sometimes take a banana or two with them. Everybody , 
did it, everybo4y4new about it, and I don't im^g4^ie; ' ' 
' anybody thought about it was one of the sins ttfat 

crieth .to heaven for vengeance. But Caleb Force was 
a-r1ch man and rich men dqn't become rich by giving ^ 
away bananas, so when your grandmather was apprehended 
* by a loyafl butler, leaving the house with a grapefruit 

and a small jar of jelly,, ^aleb decided to make an • , ^ 

example of her. He did, too. He fired her himself, 
^ in front of his family and all the other servants, 
' whom he had thoughtfully summoned for the bccasion. 
He sent her packing, after first reminding her that 
in addition to being a thn'ef, she was guilty of 
ingratitude, to a fine employer who had used her well." 

.There is another kind of a. mother. "Muriel," Farragan said, "we can't be 
talking like this about her on the very day she was laid away.", 

*'I can, "Arthur. Now, for the first time in eighteen years I'm able to say it: , 
yourmother was a goddamn-A-number-one bitch!" 

Jedda Farragan, Arthur's mother, reveals how she was the brains behind the ' 
Zephyr Motor Company and the Faragan fortune: . ^ 



^It i^asTtie i^hP got hiuT igoin* in the construction 
bus'iness, Arthur,'^ she told him, the brogue rushing 
back into her voice. "Your old man was a lazy swine 
and would've been content to go in bein' a 
bricklayer and Saturday-night drunk for the rest 
of his life if I hadn't gotten him that loan for 
equipment. Thanks be to God, the guy died and 
there was no one left to collect what was owed to 
him." She had winked slyly. 
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"You* always been a ^ood mother ti) us. Vcu^^d lie and steal and beg to keep us 
In food and clothing If you had to," Farragan the Son had exalted her, 'fdr the drink 
was already up to that level. n 



"Don't think for one moment that I haven't, Arthur. I've done all of those things 
you suggested. And more. It was me who told your old man to grab up those trucks 
when the company went bad from mismanagement, and me who finagled contracts during 
the Depression when others couldn't even put gas in their tanks/ All I can say is 
that it's damn lucky the war e^we along and made him rich despite himself. My 
strength was giving out around forty-one from keepin' that man on his feet." 



Jedda Farragan sent her son Stephen who was violently opposed to war tiecause he " 
was homosexual; he was killed. "Maybe I did send htm out to die," she had screeched 
at her husband in the forest of white crosses. "Let him be dead rather than trying 
to have us live with 'that for the rest of our days. There was somethi no wrong with 
his mind. He was sick, God knows I didn't raise him to- be like that." - 

The Irish American was forced, to learn a good deal about sex, but the unsophiscated 
learned it in the streets. In Brooklyn, . » 



"If hontial sex was a great inystery in the neighborhood, 
criminal sexjj^as an open book. In all poor and congested 
*c1ty areas, the prowling sex fietid is a nightmarish horror 
thit haunts parents. There seeirs to be one in every 
neighborliood. There was one in Williamsburg in that 
year when Francie turned fourteen. For a lonq time, he 
• had been molesting little girls^ and although the police were 
on .a continual outlook for him, he was never caught. 
One of the reasons was that when a little girl was 
attacked^ th'e parents kept it secret so that no one 
would knoiv and discriminate .against the child and look 
on her as a thing apart and make 1t impossible for her 
to resume a normal childhood with her playmates. 



In Brooklvn, there was a sexually frustrated female principal who detrousered 
young boys; ^he derived great satisfaction from beating their bare buttocks; th&re 
was a violin teacher with a foot fetish. There were brothels in Boston with Irish 
madames; there were beaches in Nfew Jersey were homosexual acts took place, but 
nothing could compare to the pool rooms of Chicago. Ttiese places became the anti- 
Church; these youth center of Chicago, were totally corrupting. Sex and booze were 
the constant subjects. 

In the land of tHk lonigans^and the CNeills 'innocence did not last long, , some-, . 
times It "ended" at the age of four. At the age of seven Danny O'Neill's brother ' 
Bill eleven told him in Frank terms buf definite details how fathers and mothers made 
babies. Danny got further confirmation fron his sister Margaret who was four; ' 
Margaret slept at the foot of her parents' bed, "How do you know Papa and Mama do 
that?" Danny demanded skeptically, and she answered, "I saw them in bed when they 
thought I was sleeping." 

Studs Lonlgan lost his Innocence at .the age of fourteen. (Fourteen appears to be 




, One day, a Httle girl, on Francle's block was kil]ed 
and it had to come out i/i the open." 
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the most popular age for novelists In this group to introduce children to sex); he \ 
Is forever Into sex, and eventually contacts a venereal disease from a girl who he. > 
thought was a virgin. Many years later at an Infairous New Year's Eve party which 
Indirectly leads to Studs's weak heart and ultimate death, a pick up who refused to. 
copulate with Weary Reilley was beaten so badly by him she could not walk for the 
rest of her life. Weary for this got ten years in prison; none of, Studs s crowd had 
ani^ sympathy for him. Sex was not a joyous occasion for the boys of Fifty-eight ^ 
Street. • ' 

If sex wds a problem, booze was a bigger one. From the Melodys to the Farragans 
alcohol struck home. "They (the Neighbors) admitted that, no matter which way you 
loiiked at it, Johnny Nolan (Francie's father) was a handsome, lovable fellow far 
su^rior to any man on the Jjlock. But he was a drunk. That's what they said and 
tt was true." ' . ' ' 

• . , . • ' ' ' . • • ' 

Some of the Irish of Chicago's South Side had a weakness for the bottle, _too. Jim 
O'Neill, Paddy Lonigan, Margaret '(^ Flaherty, Studs Lohigan, on^V to'name^a few. 
Evervtually what compounded the problem was Prohibition. Studs knew: The stuff 
was generally strong enough tO>corrode a cast-iron gut. It was canned Jf at. rot- 
gut, furniture varnish, rat poi*s1on. When yoD drank it, you took your life into 
your hands, and even if it didn t kill you, it might make yOu blind, or put your . 
heart, liver, guts or Kidneys on the fritz for life." ' 

But the poor alone were not the only ones affected by the suds; It affected the. 
wealthy, tooi. Jedda Farragah and her daughter Anna; Jedda would not touch a drop 
In her own home but would return to the ghetto from whence she came to_ tie on a 
monthly drunk. Her daughter Anna is more sophi seated. Arthur knows this. 

- "The, wonder of it was that at' fifty-five she always 
* got herself back into some reasonable kind gf » 
condition the next day.". 

"Look pretty bad, do 1?" Anna asked him ruefully. - ^ 

"I'm not accustomed to seeing you so early in the morning," he told her, taking 
a seat and pouring himself a cup of coffee. ' 

"Nor many others, thank God. The greatest comfort of my old age is the five P.M. 
Mass on Sundays. It gives m the whole day to pound myself back into shape. 



"Why did yoii have to go off on such a toot?" 

Father Hugh Kennedy of Boston who tells The Edge of badness is being sent awa/ 

L__for the cure ;_^a pastor who failed because ofdrlnk. H^he German Bishop of his 

diocese givei^und advice . , 

". . . . But I think it does no harm to talk to sofiffione 
V' who understands drinking. ' A doctor. Or Father Leary. 
He's a sensible man. Not brilliant, but sensible, 
practical. I have the feeWng he knows what he's ; . 

talking about. He drank heavily himself at one time. 
A bad situation. But he got out of it 9nd s.ince 
then he's been helping a few of tKe priests here ► 
In the diocese. You see, you're not unique. Father. 
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* The low voice seeffled te §row more reffjote; he said, 
'.'These things happefi* Why, I don't know. Loneliness, » 

• I suspeet, as mueh as anything else. They forget what 
they i . -Father-Hugh Kennedy recovers eventually 
from alcoholism. " 

• / • 

The priests In the Irish- American novel go from the very devout ta the very >• 
irreligious, from brilliant to stupid, from delighting in their priesthood to 
th6ir loathing of It. The weakest priest in character is ffom The Cardinal 
development. Father Steve Fermeyle is so aptly described by. Father Kennfedy when 
he thinks of the movie priests.- "His smile was compassionate but powerful: one; 
had the feeling that here was a mystic from some ecclesiastical gymnasium, a com- 
bination of Tar2anand=Sti John of *the Cross. A saint, but all man. i | 

-Perhaps most tragic was Father John- Carmody a disaffected priest still devout 
who could no longer minister to his flock; he speaks to Father Hugh Kennefiy his 
life-long friend; both men are the same, fifty-five*. ^*^= — - 

"We all, know what we're supposed to do: the . 
shepherd-flock relationship. But, Hugh^ what if 
-the sheperd knows all this what if- he understands exactly 
what his duties are, what if he realizes that in; a very 
special way his flock is his responsibility and nobody's | 
Vbut-his, and that it is the fact that the only reason 
he's where he is and what he is— what if he knows all 
this and tells himself all thfs at' half-past seven 
every morning, just after he naV.£lilish»d saying Mass, ^ 
just after thirty minutes of pVoclalrmg--qui 
honestlXi he thinks at the time--his. ownv^^ v | 

God, and what if he comes out of the side door of the 
church with every good intention "in- the world and . ■ 

suddenly he meets the flock in person? What if, ^ 
then and there, he sees some old biddy streaking 
down the street towards him, her jaws already working, or he 
sees some poor old slob with his hat in his hand hanging 
around, waiting, outside the rectory door— what if the 
shepherd seas this and suddenly his stomach turns and all 
he can feet for his beloved flock is a total overwhelming 
disgust? Not apathy snot indifference, but disgust. Disgust 
for the whole whisperings confiding, sordid, sniveling lot! 
That's what the truth-Is, Hughl It's not simply, as w . 
father has so pleasantly broadcast to anyone who would 
' listen, that I'm a 'cold proposition^; it is more than 
coldness now. It's that I can no longer stand the sight 
• • --t?f themi They make me sick." 



this 1& one priest's despair. There are other middle-aged priest whtf do not 
lament their fate. The young priest emerge very well within the pages 6f the 
authors' under consideration^ Some priest never should have been ordained. Father 
Edmund of the Tirungians, a brother to Arthur Far ragan, is one of them. 

"At forty-seven. Father Edmund was the wish fulfillment 
of their' parents, neither of whom had the misfortune to 
live long enough to see what they had wrought: the family 
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priest in a cage. The Farragans had needed a cleric to ^ " 
• complete the pillars of their dynasty and sent defective 
priest oqt to fln^d an order "con^atible with" the recognized 
limited intelligence of Edmund." ^ 't 

*. ■ ' 

Father Ediaind is the lone" cleric at St. Blaise; he goes to the Sportman's 
Club where he plays darts and billiards, dances, with aging women and "drink^his 
ass under a table every night." Edmund in short is a whiskey 'prtest. ^ 

. If Studs Vonigan thought)Father Gilhooley was worse than a kike because he was 
always asking for money he should have known Father William.r^naghan of 

: St. Mary's Church- of Maiden, Mass. He was commonly known * 
aS' Dollar Bill. "If the fiscal part of William Monaghan's 
soul was somewhat over-dev^oped, this could be traced to 
t realistic causes. As a ^uth he had "felt hunger to the . t 
*• marrow of his bones; but even more painfully he had felt . 
' ' the hatred and contempt in which his unpropertied kind, the 
f South Boston Irish, were held by Boston Brahmins. iNuckers, 
. Micks. Harps, they were called, and their lot was to dig 
f in the streets, drive garbage carts, or tend bars. Gradually 
he had seen his people climb- the economic ladder to become 
policemen, fireTOn, motormen, and, after decades of struggle- 
lawyers, teachers, doctors. They had moved from South 
Boston, migrated to Dorchester and Roxbrff^ gained title 
to a house of their own. If Father Monaghan overvalued 
property, it was because the society in which he lived 
overvalued it, too. Ownership of something— that was the 
badge of men^ership. A house was a physical monument built 
on the rock of social acceptance. And a well -constructed 
t church of Quinty granite or a prosperous fiarochial school' 

of fine brick was an outward sign of substance that could ^ 
not be blown down or whirled about by the winds of prejustlce." 
. ■ ■ ' 

'In the early 1900s parochial schools in Chicago were heavily attended and the 
students did hot always have a healthy J^spect for the gobd nuns. Studs Lonlgan 
remtnlscepces on leaving St. Patrick's grade school. 
. ■■ V , 

It meant school, and school was a jailhouse that might just 
' as well have had barred windows. It meant the long, wide. . .>> 

* chalk-smelling room oT the seventh-<and eight-grade boys, with 

its forty or fifty squiemlng kids. It meant the second 
floor of the tan brick, undistinguished parish building 
^ on Sixty-first Street that had swaj lowed so much of Studs's _ 

^ ^^^^ for the past years, It meant the black- garbed listers ~ 

" of Providence, with their rattling beads, their swishing 

strides, and the funny- looking wooden clappers they used, 
. which made a d^y. snapping sound and which huri; like 
anything when a guy got hit over the head with one. 
.It meant Sister Carmel, who used to teach fourth grade, 
. ^ but was dead now; and who used to hit everybody with the . - 
. : , §dge of a ruler because she knew they all called her the 
■ • bearded lady ... . It meant Battleaxe Bertha talking 
I and hearing lessons, her thin, sunken-jawed face white 
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■> ■ as a ghost, and sometimes looking like a corpse. It meant 
Bertha yelling in that creaky old woman's voice of hers.' 

Many years later in The Last Hurrah the Car dinal, the only name given him, i 
wonders what is wrong wi tHTathol ic col lege^dueati on wTien he sees the likes of ^ 
Kevin McCluske^ who is Frank Skeffington's opponent; and Father Hugh Kennedy 
suggests that certain well' heeled^ Catholic girl colleges did nqt- necessarily 
strained the girls' mentality. . x • ^* 

If the Catholic schools had their detractors, the public schools of the early 
1900s came in for their sh^re of pungent criticism. In A Tree . Grows in Brooklyn ^ ^ 

Brutalizing is the only adjective for the public schools 
, of that district around 1908 and '09. Child psychology 
. had not been heard of in' Williamsburg in those days. ^ 
Teaching requirements were easy: graduation from hi^h 
•school arid two years af Teacher Training School. Few 
teachers had the true (vocation for their work. They taught ; • 
because it was oneSiAhe few jobs open to them; because ' ■ 
" . it was a better paying then factory work; because they had ' 

a Vong suraner vacation; because they. got a pension when they 
retired. They taught because no one wanted to ma,rry.themv 
Married women were not allowed to teach in those days, ' - 
hence most of the teachers were women made neurotic by ' » 
starved love Instincts. These barren women spept their | 
fury on other women's children in a twisted authoritative J 
V manner, * 

f ■ 

The crudest teachers were tpse who had come from homes similar to those of the 
poor children. It seemed that in their bitterness towards -those unfortunate little 
ones, th^ were somehow exorcising their own fearful background. , ^ 

Of course not all teachers were bad , . . .But these (good) women did not 
last long as teachers. , Either they married quickly and left the profession, or 
' they were hounded out of their jobs by fellow teachers." 

Francie found one thing to be true in public schools that I found to 6*e true 
of the parochial school that I attended 'in 1^35. * . , 

. . , / ; ■ ; ' ■• ■ f 

"She had been in school but half a day when she knew that 
sftf would never be a teacher's pet. That privilege was 
reserved for a small group of girls ... girls with freshly 
curjfed hair, crisp clean pinafores and new silk hairbows. 
1 They were the children of the prosperous storekeepers of ' 

^ ^ the neighborhood, Fran^cie noted how Miss Briggs, the ^ 

teacher beamed on them and seated them in the choicest 
places in the front row. These darlings were not made 
to ^hare seats. Miss Briggs' voice was gentle when she, 
spoke to these fortune-favored few, and snarling »|hen 
she spoke to the great crowd of the- unwaaied."- 

But Francie knew the value of education and persevered ^nd ultimately could 
exclaim: "n\y grandparents never knew how to. read or write. ^My mother's sisters' 
can't read or write. My parents never even graduated from grade school^I never 

erIc " 
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Went to high s^ooT. But i, H- Francis Nolan, am now in college." 

By going to college the Irish realized they could move up the economic anci • 
social scale, but no amount of education eradicated the \yorst of human qualities: ^ 
hate. Hate of others. This hate in some cases was brought out by the rotten 
treatment the Irish had received from their enemies, namely the British. Other 
hates developed 'from economic fear and misunderstanding of othafs' cultures. 
The Irish-Americans represented in these writings are great haters. The following 
'are' hated in various degrees:, Negroes, Jews, Italians. Poles, Egyptians, Puerto 
Ricans, among others. At times they hated themselves. Poverty stricken Lizz 
O'Neill symbolized many of the poor Irish. Lizz was second generation American 
and those who were not were obviously not American. "But Mother," she conplained, 
"I want to move out and get out of this'dump, and this dirty neighborhood. It's 
full of Germans, and Mother, never trust a Gterman. . . .And there are Irish, and 
Polapks, and the dirty dagoes around, too, and Mother,"! am a white woman, and I 
come from a fine family. Your father and mother T)wned land in Ireland, and they 
were descendants of the kings of Ireland." - 

Lizz O'Neill summarized all her racial hatreds in one dictum: "Mother, you 
can never trust a nigger 'or a Jew. The J^ws killed Christ, and the nigger is a 
Jew^made black till the Day of Judgment as' a punishment from God."' 

For. Lizz American justice was justice of the clan: ^rish justice would prevail 
in the forms of Irish cops, Irish lawyers, Irish judges. Liz looked forward 
eagerly to a lawsuit against an Italian wagon driver who had run over one of her 
del iquent brood". 

"When.I go before the judge, 1^11 say to. him, 'Judge, 
I ^as born in this country, and I'm American. My mother 
came over here- before Lincoln-was shot. Judge, are you'going 
to let a dago run over ao American child in broad daylight - 
t and get away with it?'" Explaining^ hef*pqint s til T more 

- forcefully, she said: "We Americans nake laws for Americans, 
V, not for the wops." • . 

Father Gilhooley on the day of consecration of his new church St. Patrick's 
failed*to notice, ". . , standing in the rear of the church were four new and 
totally edified parishoners. Their skin was black." this did not please his^ \ 
parishoners. * ' 

Father William Monaghan had a similar feeling, for Italians: t 

Italians in great numbers were flooding into the parish of 
St. Margaret's; the whole region west of the B & M tracks was 
-swarming with tepolttaiii'^-noisy, wifle-dH 
quick with their steel but slow with their silver. Ture, 
they were Catholics, and therefore welcome in God's sight. 
But in the sight of William Monaghan, who was not God but 
merely the rector of a self-sustaining parish, they were 
definitely not welcome. And for twc/ reasons: first, they 
didn't siipport-their rector generously; and second, he didh't' 
know how to get along with them. They were excitable, \ 
Superstitious, dirty, and cynical, not in the descent 
fashion of the Celts, but in some outlandish manner of 
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their own. To put it briefly, they we not Irish. Worse _ 
yet, they were. pushing out the I;-ish. The fine old names 
of Finan, Finnegan, and Foley were giving place on the , 
baptismal roster to Castelucci, Foppiano, and Foley, and 
Marinelli. Unless Michael the Archangel or some other 
Saint Militant defended Bill ^tonaghan in the battle - 
, against his Latin parishoners, St. Margaret's was doomed." 

The Italians got nothing conpared to what' the Jews and the Negroes got. In 
Chicago gang and race wars were ran^ant. Hatred of the blacks Is summarized by Lizz 
O'Weill a very slothful woman: "^I'm a white woman, descended from kings of Ireland,' 
Liz said brandishing her arms, "and I have to live with niggers" in back of me, using 
the same toilet with us. ^ty children can't go out fn the back yard and play 
without smelling like pickaninnies. I'm going to move out of ijfiis dump." / 

The children took their prejudices like their politics from their parents. The 
wars were often as brutdl as the ones we have today. Things do not change: hate • 
is a most salable commodity. After a skermish between whites and blacks, one 
hooligan boasted: "Hell, Mickey Galligan dairai near druve a spike through one 
black bastard's eye. I wished he did get the eye instead of the cheelc. Anything 
you do to a nigger is all /right. Even old man doesn't whale me when he knows I 
was fightin' with the blacks.' j 

In Chicago and New York and Boston it was the Jews. The Jews were universally 
hated. Like the Chicago Jews the New York Jews were often beaten, up and blamed for 
much (from ruining sports,, to block busting, to economic disaster). Deicide was 
the charged most frequently raised; the Jews were frequently called kikes, ^sheenies, 
rag pickers and other uncomplimentary names. . ' 

Neeley Nolan, Francie's younger brother, and his Vri ends have just-bedeviled a 
little Jew boy on his waj^to the tei^le. After giving him detail ed-fnstnrctions 
for his -conduct for the coming week, they walk away from himi Francte heard her. 
brother seo^, * ' 

^' I know that kid. He* s_a white Jew." Neeley had heard 

papa speak so of a Jewish bartender that he likes. I 

■ '*there ain't no such thing as a white Jew," said the I 

big boy. 

• ■ ■ ■ - f • 

. "Well, if there was such a thing as a white Jew," said \ 
Neeley wi^h that combination of agreeing with others, and 
still sticking oh his own opin;ijpn, which made him so 
amiably "he would be .it." — ' • 



"There never could be a white Jew," said the big boy, 
"even in supposing." 

"Our iprd was a Jew, "^Neeley was quoting wama. 

' "And the other Jews turned right around and killedjhim," 
clinched the big boy, ^ ^ 



Arthur Farragan has this feeling about his xo- religionists 
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"One trouble with Catholicism was that it encompassed a 
* welter of vertical ethnic dividions. No high- church- low 
cjiurch to keep Farragan and his Muriel apart from 
Fitzpatrick and his fat Catherine and their ten carotene- 
looking children: the shit and the gold lumped together in 
dubious cohesion, as Farragan saw it." 

One place where the merde and the gold worked together was in politics. Here 
the Irish specialized. In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and one may say still in 
Chicago with Frank Skeffingtdn's "successor" Richard Daley. Old Tom Apley writes 
in the I880's to his brother William, '*You appear worried, for the aptitude shdWrt 
hers^by ** Paddy" in politics. I can not share this alarm; instead 1 am quite' \v 
willing that he should Interest himse.lf in municipal affairs as long as there 
is a firm hand at the. top, which is r am sure the case at present." 

Frank Skeffington was one of those who took an interest and foec^ a master 
politician. Speaking of the Boston political scene jje says: 

"It changed over night, you know. A hundred years ago 
the, loyal sons and daughters of the first white inhabitants 
went to bed one lovely evening, -and by the time they woke ^ 
up and rubbed their noses, their charming old city was 

» swollen to three times its size. The savages had arrived. 
Not the Indians; far worse. It was the Irish. Theiy had ' 
arrived and they wanted in. Even worse than that, they got 

* in. The story, of how they did may not be a particularly 
pretty one one either side, but I doubt if anyone would deny 
that it was excitw apd, as^^I say, unique. Moreover, it's 
not wuite over yerV-though we're in tlfe last stages now. 
For some time something new has been on the horizon: namely 

. the I,talians. But when they take over that will be an 
•* entirely different story, and I fpr one won't be around ' . 

to see It."' ' .■ ■ ■ \ ' - ■ ■ V 

It would appear that Frank Skeffington was the type "of man that you either loved 
or disliked intensely. Here Is conversation between The Cardinal and his secretary 
Monsignor Kill ian on this topic: ^ . ^ 

t . ■ ' ' ' ^ . ' ^ 

"J suppose he came along at the right moment," The Monsignor 

siaid thoughtfully. "Just at the time when our people were 

beginning to flex their muscles and look around for a spokes- 

. ^ nlan. And there was Skeffington, the man for the times. I . 

- 9uess you could say the wi^ong man." 

— :ti J gm^ss~you coul d, " the Cardindal said grimly . "A scoundrel from the begi nnl ng 
It was the right time, and our people did need somebody. Very well. The same thing 
was occurring in other cities just about the same time. In New York, for example. 
The difference was that in New York they produced Al Smith, while, j(<e produced Frank 
Skeffington. We have* been answering for it ever since." ' « 

Later the Monsignor speaks of the extreme loyalty that Frank Skeffington 
commans in spite of some rather serious scandals. 

The arthritic Cardinal answers: \ 
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"You don't shoot Santa Claus," the Cardinal says wearily. ^ ' 
"isn't that what Smith said about Roosevelt? It's much truer 
of SkeffingtOn. He plays Sant^ Claus In person every rooming 
In his own home. The people cpme to tlm with empty stockings 
and he fills them: . . . . The fact that all these personal 
gifts ultimately come out of public funds Is neither mentioned 
' • nor considered. And it's these personal gifts, these favors, 

that have bribed and brought the people forever. They're • 
good enough people and they'rb not immoral; they don*t evai 
begin to understand what's happened to them. And you can 
\ talk until doomsday and all they understand is t|^at no power 
on earth and no scandal, however serious— can turn them 
against the man who shakes their hand, inquiries sollcitiously 
for each meirfjer of their faml-ly by name in that mellow actor's 
voice, and who does so much for them, day after day, year after 
year. They say, "He's one of our own." he said bitterly, "and 
they say it with pride. He's the poor Irish boy who made good 
and came out of the slums to wear "a frock coat and sit in the 
governor's chair, who puts ten dollars— ostentatiously— In the 
collection basket at ten o'clock Mass every Sunday, and who : 
. . personally gives aid and comfort to : the needy. They call . 

■ 1 him," he said with disgust, "a grand man." ^ 

v * 

v ■ ■ ■ ■ 

George Apley views the Skefflngton types of an earlier period with the. same 
distaste but In a different manner. , 

» "As I listened to the discussion of this committee I was 

amazed to find myself In the company of a number of Ill-fared 
men, mostly Irish, who seemed to take no real interest In 
„ Improving' the city. Such ideas as they ha|i were. Ill Iterate^ ^ 
. and without any merit. What seemed to concern -them most - 
'" was that the work should go to one of two contractors for 
whom they appeared to have a deep personal friendship, 
although I could readily see that the Vids these contractors 
had made for the proposed work were vastly higher than the 
bids of others. The matter of the economy did not seem to . 
concern my fellow committee menders in the least. Their 
. argument ran something like this: Martin Casey did a good 
job. He always does the work." - What surprised to more was . • , ^ 

that no one paid much attention to anything I said. They 
appeared rather to resent some suggestions which I made 
' and one of them actually said to mi "It's your name we 

want, we're used to this sort of business; sure, you 
> wouldn't understand it, Mr. Apley." ] 

# 

George Apley 's sister did not succeed in her quest. Amelia Apley SI mmings ^ 
writes to him, "We must and we shall clean up Boston. If we do npt, this will 
become an Irish city run by the Roman Catholic CKurch." 

The Irish politicians wfirfe not the- only ones who were corrupt. Nathaniel , 
Gardiner's one of the wasp's most respected Bostonians noted: 

' . ■ ■ * ■ , ' ■ ■ 

"I won't go into naming names, but I know several reputable 

citizens connected with out banks and utilities who, with 
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perfect legality, have stolen far more frow the city than 
has Skeffington. "The distinction between private and 
corporate theft is a heat'6ne; I've never been quite able 
to accept it. Nor, would I imagine, has Skeffington. I 
recall, once, when he was the governor, that he addressed 
a small, influential, and extremely hostile group of 
men made up in good part of these saifie people. He wanted 
their support for some ffleasure--I forgot now exactly what 
it was— and here's how he set about wirining it.; He, kept 
^ them waiting, for three quarters of an hour before fie 
appeared. Then he began to talk to them stressing' * 
particularly the difference between them and himself; 
the difference in background, in political faith*, in 
belief, and so on. And then, when he 'cl done this for 
several minutes, he announced that whatever their 
difference may have been, at least they were alike in 
one respect. 'We are united, gentlemen, in what is* when 
you come to think of it, a very considerable accprnj^l i sh- 
ment,' he said; 'We've all aanaged to stay out/tf jail.' 



Here is a look at one of the Boston contractors that/became wealthy. 

". . .Cornelius J. Deegan, occupant, with his wife and 
retinue, of the 11 de Fonso Suite on A deck. Mr. Deegan, 
whose fortunate brick and gravel contracts with the city 
of Boston had made him a millionaire, was^ returning from 
Rome, where he had recently been inducted into papal 
, knighthood because of his generous interjsst in restoring 
the Irish abbey of Tullmara. ... Sir Cbrnelius was 
accompanied by his wife, Agnes, a grayip woman of no 
importance to anyone except her husband/, her seven 
children, some fifteen assorted Catholic charities, 'and 
a ♦lundred or more poor relatives." 



At a later date we find, 

. .. the' ladies of St. Elizabeth's 6u|ld were holding 
their annual garden party at broad-lawned Fenscross, ±he Auburndale 
estate of Corfneti us j. Deeg^. The contractor-Knight. . . 
sauntered genially among theflfcables sen up beneath the fine 
magnolias that had once sheltered the Protestant Frothinghams. 
Corny had snapped the place up for a song, a mere sixty thousand 
dollars, and had placed title in tbe name of his wife Annie, 
•just in case. ' His Eminence Lawrence Cardinal Glennon was due 
^arrive any minute fiow,H^tinue and ^11, iii public Tecognition 
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of the fine charitable work performed by \the Guild among the 
, deserving poor of Boston and environs. 

The cardinals mentioned in both novels have, often been taken , for Wtniara 
Cardinal O'Connell,- of Boston, some times known as Gang Plank Bill because of his 
frequient trips to Italy. The cardihals are men of taste, cultural, and refinement, 
and they are truly loyal to the Holy See. Obviously they have human weaknesses. 
Here is an example df their liking of the good things in life; Cardinal iGlennon 
speaks to Father Steve: ("Cast your eye on this menu, Stephen, hfe would say, "Lowell 
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of Harvard is dining with me tonight. Do you think that escargots a 1a marseillaise 
and ftlet of sole amandine will persuade the Prex that our customs of not eating 
meat on Fridays has its advantages?")' • • ^ , 

The nameless cardinal in lh e Last J^urrah holds a press conference. 

"The buiiHJly, richly veined surfaced of the Cardinal's round 
face darkened as he recalled* the tircumstance surrounding ' 
this catastrophe. Tihrougb- some incredible blunder, the usual 
, .* seating arrangements for the press- had not been carried out; 
: ' as th^ Cardinal had entered the" reception chamber, he had 

seen, with horril^ied eyes, not the sturdy, humbly workaday 
* chairs suitcible for such an encounter, but an elegant, fragile 

semicircle of thi^ ancient pieces he had brought back from 
Italy twenty years before. Purchased at great cost, impofted 
, * . • with, loving care, they were chairs for the great occasion. , 
V ' And now they here— here^. for the press!" * ' 

But it had been too late to remedy the error; tlje newspapermen had come barging 
in; they had seated themselves. One fat-th;ighed oaf had plumped down heavily 
anc( here had teen an immediate sharp sound of splintering. The Cardinal had drawn 
in his breath i^a hiss, and the reporter had looked down, and then up, and smiled 
the smile of an imbecile. 

"Oops," he had said guiltily. ' A 

"Why didn't you bring an axe?" the Cardinal had said icily. > Gf all the charges, 
leveled against the' I pish- American the one that does not hold true is of antKAmerican. 
George Apley and his irk feared the Irish greatly especially during World War I. 
During this period htijs son John is with the arn^y In Texas, Apley told John that he 
founcj the hyphenated Americans had a tor^3^d interest' in fighting the Hun, 

. -.There is also a belief here that the city is riddled with German 

V spies who a»"e doing their best to foist their propaganda on 

the public: They have certainly succeeded in reaching a large 
section of out South Boston Irish population which' shows a 
- definite hostility to England and unbelievable sympathy in the 
revolutionary tendencies of Ireland.. It,is said also, and I 
' have reasons for believing it. that the Irish Catholic Church 

is actuaUy pro-JGerman. . . . . 

- There were other. thoughts about loyalty in other circles. 

^ "Across Stephen's (Fermoyle) meditation fell the voi^e - 

of Dr. Htibbell'^. Whiteman, what hopes do you entertain, 
- — - ^ Monsignor^ for the MiGcess^f our Inter-faith TO vement?" 
- The question, legitimate enough, had the "qoality of a 

skirmisher's shot. Dr. Whiteman (lay author of Protestanism 
on the March were merely- finding his range. "Protestanaims 
' may benefit," said Stephen. "But quite honestly, can't 
see what Roman Catholicism stands to gain." 
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Dr. Whiteman was affable with a difference. 
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"Suppose you change 'Rewjan'to read 'AmeHean. • Wouldn't ' 
>• certain changes flow f HMD such a shift- in emphasis?" 

,"For example, Doctor?" , 

Hubbell K. Whlteman launched into a denpnstration of the 
benefits that might accure to- CathoHcs- if they organized, 
; as he put it, on afn Amertcan basis.** * . (He)made the 
point that American Catholics, divested of "foreign 
allegaince," would beregarded "less suspiciously" in many . 
quarters. Consequently, they would be eligible," he ' 
argued for' a larger role in American political life." . 

-Stephen replied that American Catholics were bound by no 
foreign allegiance—unless, possibly* God could be 
^ regarded as a foreigner,''." " 

. Even when the system gave them a beating they would not desert. The Chicago 

Irish Catholic Americans were "true Gatholics^and good Americans." Studs and his 
Icind .were, not rebels. They went without qu^stitjh to confession and ma s. They 
never doubted that the American political and economic systems were thu best in 
the world. ' They saluted the t^ag with sentimental fervor alid vigorously daiwed . 
the socialists and labor union leaders. Studs and his friends listened to radicals 
spout their unorthodox ideas In Washington Park, and they were bewildered and ;annoyed'. 
When a. Greek waiter at one of their hangouts held unorthodox opinions on priests, 
politicians, and bankers the gang got him fired* r 

Studs and Paddy Lonigan like'other Irish Americans of the 1920' s dreamed of 
gaining sudden wealth through the miracle of Wall Street; both were wiped out, 
- " the older Lonigan being hurt harder. For "Paddy everything had gone wrong in the 
end. He-brought on margin, and couldn't meet the payments when hJs broker called 
for them, his painting business went under during the depression: Chicago was 
^ bankrupt, the Irish no longer had complete control of eity hall and the few contracts 
-that were' available twent elsewherej the Pole? wis re becoming a political powfer. Paddy's 
real estate business went *under; his depression-harassed tenants could not meet 
their rent payments, and it became harder for him to hold onto his apartment 
building. -His bank failed, and the old man lost the money he needed for his mortage . 

payments, ' , • ^ . ' . 

• • ... ■ • " " ■ ... 

*> Despite their economic .reverses^ the Lonigans were not tenpted by communism. 

Studs rebuffed a bitter unemployed man who was talking in terms of revolution. "I'm * 
not a Bolshevik. It's against the country and the church." Jind Paddy Lonigan 
became bewildered when he saw Irishmen marching in a Communist demonstration. 

Pad4y. like everyone else had his own ideas about what was wrong with the county.^ 
Hoover of course an^ beb i ntf hi m "the mahu ver i i^gs of f orei gn forces . ~Fa ther *MoyTan 
«: iFather Couglin referred to as the mad monk of the silver dollar elsewhere) pointed 
> • . the finger: the .Jewish International bankers. "Ihe Jews »" Paddy grumbled, "quee.red 
everything thej< put their hands on." They had ruined fiftyxeight Street neighborhood 
by buying property and selling it to the Negpes, forcing the Irish and other white 
people to clear oati • "Trickery, Jew trickerX bad ruined this neighborhood. And the 
\tr1ckery of the Jew bankers was causing the depression and ruining hJm." . But Paddy 
• reajained a loyal American. 
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The wealthy class in theiK, fashion was- jtist' as patriGtie. Arthur Farragan wishes 
for the death of hts nephew Malcolm who Is fighting in- Vi«t Nam because Malcolm In 
the eyes of his mother Ann is a far Superior, human ^}^ir\g that Arthur's draft-dodging 
son Simon. i 

' ' ' ■ • . ' • . ■ ■ > . 

... he wished for Malcolm's death. But then he retracted, 
feeding "ashamed: he- loved his country -far too much, had. served 
" it too devotedly in the war of Farragan 's generation to hope 
for the destruction of one of Its soldiers. A comprojnise was- . 
ill order* then. A moment after his discharge fr^ service, iwhen. 
he passed stripped of his uniform, through the gates of the 
Marine base to the freer air outside, let htm be struck and 
killed instantly by a car, 0 lord^ 

Liater Ann his sister screamed, "You mollycoddling unpatriotic bastard! I always 
knew there was something wrong with you, the way you took so many vacations over 
there in France* And: spending all that money to have those eases of wine sent home 
wheH we have such wonderful wines here in Amlkrlca,- ' • ^ * 

■ ■ ■ " . ■ " " ' c 

In an earlier conversation Anne tells Arthur, V 

You should have met that dove bastard that was here 
yesterdayi I almost shot him. He had Malcolm's 

Christopher medal, the one the, anny couldn't find when 

they sent his body hoine to me. This -kid was a Puerto 
, Rican, and when he gave me the medal I. grabbed him and 
kissed himj, and Crow kissed him, and the three of us 
sat around crying in tile parlor.^ Then we found out 
he was a dove, Malcolm's death was a goddamn waste, he 
kept -saying to me, ^ • 

•'What did you di?" 

"I*threw him out. Then I burned Malcolm's Christopher. 
medaU To think that little Spic had been carrying it 
• around with him this many months , . . 

Anna was a woman of strong feelingt, and Arthur Farragan realized that there was 
one place for this super: Irish-Catholic- Patriot-American. "The fascists 
dictatorships of Portugal and Spain that Farragan guessed lay due east across the 
Atlantic from New Jersey^ There, *but, for. the language, she would be perfectly 
at home." ' \ 

Obviously there are other aspects of Irish-Catholie-Americans that have not 
been covered in this paper because of length; for example.some of the authors show 
— ^e^urch*r fight through its priest against tstrtH controT and abortion, wearily 
the priests admit they have lost the battle against birth control, even before the 
pill. But these aspects must be reserved for, a larger work. . 

This composite of the Irish-American Catholic in alt his glory and in all his 
flaws will please some, anger others, but there is no better way to end this 
essay than as a non-historian to cite the words of ;an historian: * 

• Then the historian uses novels as sources, he must -always 
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remeinber that-the noveHsts has Ms own angle of vision. 
The novelist- U blind-to many prosatc aspects of life, yet 
t what he does seei-hf;sees-with- striking charity. He senses 
• , the pettiness of village society, the- demoralizing tendencies 
within the big cities, the restlessness ^ of -modern woiuen, the 
V mercenary goals of bus+ness alnd professional people, the. 

sullen anger of- exploited groups. The novelists Is almost 
never a neutral observer. He feels life with intensity. 
His emotions range the^ whole width -o-^" the spectrum from 

» • anger to canpassion. Seftetimes he is convulsed by the humor 

' of the human situation; sometimes he is appalled by it^s , 

tragedy* As witness to history, novelists are prejudiced 
• and willful r but, nevertheless, tihey have much to telU 
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Father Joseph Murgas was a scientist, artist, botanist, and educator, first 
and forenwst a Catholic priest. "As pastor of the Sacred Heart Slovak Church in 
Wilkes-Barre for 33 years, he not only la^id the foundation, but molded the spiritual 
developmenttof the pariish. For almost two decades, from 1896 to 1914. he alone 
administered to the Slovak population of Wilkes-Barre. Imagine the hundreds of 
baptisms, confessions, communions, annointlngs, marriage, and funerals . o not 
to mention the endless hours of counseling ami directing the newJninigrants In 
America."^ ' ^ ^ 

Who was this man Murgas, and why lias his place in history been largely 
forgotten? It will be the object of tl^is paper to introduce some aspects"^ of this 
remarkable roan outside of Wilkes-Barre, has never recelved-the recognition he 
deserved. ? ^ ^ ' 

Joseph Mugas was born on February T7, 1864 In Tajov, a village in the heart of 
V Slovakia. He received his preacademic training in the city of Banska Bystrica. 
"He was a brilliant student. "2 At the age of 18. he decided to study for the priest- 
hood at the Seminary in Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia. After two years, he f 
was transferred to the Seminary of Ostrlham where In addition to his theological 
studies, "he took up painting, sketching, and experllnientatlon with electricity and 
wireless telegraphy." He also studied it the Acaden\y of Arts In Munich, Germany and 
- received training- in physics. On November 10, 1888 he was Ordained a priest In the 
diocese of Banska Bystrica and assigned-as assistant pastor in the parish of Dubova 
and later in Kienovlce. In 1889, Murgasj received special awards and-honors for ^ 
his art work from the Acadeny of Arts in ffeinlch. Meanwhile, Murgas was continuing 
his scientific studies and experl^nts in wireless telegraphy In' Vienna„^ 

To be a*.member of the Slovak Intelligentsia In that time was risky business.' 
Slovakia was^uhdeV the domination of Hungary, and the Hungarians feared uprisings by 
the people, stirred up by educated Slovaks. In an attenpt to destroy Slovak nation- 
al Ism the Hungarian language was Imposed as the ohly legal language in Slovakia. 
Under the pres^sure of the Hungarian government, many Slovaks' left their native land _ 
for America, wh11,p those' that stayed fought to preserve their language which at the 
time, represented the. very existence of the Slovak nation. Father Murgas was among 
those who departed for' America. . • | , 

Arriving on April 6, 1896, Murgas was t^orarlly assigned to a parish In * 
Pittston., Six months later, he was transferred tO Sacred Heart'Slovak parish In 
Wilkes-Barre, -whece he stayed until his death. Within the year, he completed 
construction of a wooden- church, along with a rectory and school for children. In , 
1908, Murgas and his parlshoners built a new church of brick and stone .'included; \ 
ornate art work, and altars Imported from Fracne at a cost of around a half mllTlOn 
dollars. Other improvements in the parish, along with Murgas' .skill at raising ^ 
money, increased its total value to the sum of $65G.000"5„ This was a staggering 
figure for any group, immigrant or otherwise, at that time. 



Murgas* reputation as an artist was well established 1n Europe \where he began 
his career and was looked upon as an authority, the Dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary had even offered him an arrangement that resembled a patronageo Murgas, 
however, was determined to be worthy of his priestly calling, even though he never 
c^pletely abandorjed his artistic desire./ *^ ^ 

"His first painting in America was a beautiful reproduction of Murlllo's 
Immaculate Conception which he admired so much,, and for the want of the original. 
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he decided to reproduce it. Because of his admiration for the Mother of God, 
Father Murgas placed the painting over the main alt^r of his riew church where it 
remained during his pastorate. 



Murgas also painted decorative murals on the wal.ls of his dining poora and 
rectory in which he portrayed the scenes of his native village in Slovakia. He 
painted other religious portraits, such^s the Sacre^l^ Heart of J<sus, and was a I 
true master of landscape painting. In his spare time, (if he could ever find any),' 
Murgas. loved to travel to Harvey's Lake and Lake Silkworth to find inspiration la 
woods, the shores, and the sunsets. "Murgas would occasionally paint a setting of ' 
coninonplace interest to prove that nobility of style and creative genius can draw 
from the most prdina'ry subjects, and in one instance he portrayed a row of faackyart^s 
in a winter setting as seen from his kitchen window. Naturally, the scene lacks i 
beauty, as backyards frequently do, but Father Murgas succeeded in producing 
results seldom gained in wprk of this type. "7 

. Murgas' final work was a life size portrait of his superior. Bishop C'Reilly 
pf Scrarjton. The portrait, at first glance, gives the impression that although the 
portrait is painted, something appears to be missing, r It is obvious that tlie 
painting was never conpleted when compared with his other works. 
• ^'^ . , ^ y . ^ 

It has, bpen said that Father Murgas received offers of up to $5,000 for some^- 
of his paintings,. and that some of them are worth much more today. Substantiating 
evidence? for these assertions, however,- could not be found. "In any event, Murgas 
can be said to have been a Slovak pioneer artist in America, and stands as the 
unsurpassed master of his nationality, either here or abroad."^ 

Murgas' love of nature also led him into another scientific pursuit, the 
formation-of a collection of bugs and insects, particularly butterflies' and moths. 
Murgas'^ collection consisted of over 9000 of these insects, all identified, 
carefully cloissified, catalogued, and mounted in frames. HU collection of moths 
and butterflies consisted. of many rare species which lie caught himself, and also 
many which he purchased from other collators, mucK|S a stamp collector would. 



■^ow he manaaid to find tiirje, despite the demands upon him, to pursue, this en- 
deavor is difficwt to understand. Those who remember Murgas, however, claim that 
his chief initiative was" to collect the insects to encourage $tudy among his own 
parochial ^school students, and also other students in the field of biology. ■ 



After his death, his. collection fell into a state of neglect. Many specimens 
were misplaced and frames broken- Monsignor Sofaota, Murga' successor as pastor df 
Sacred Heart, decided in 1948 to present the collection to King's College where it 
was accepted for the Biology Department. • "Thfe gift is ifficially known as the 
Father Joseph Murgas 'Memorial Collection donated by Monsignor John Sobota on behalf 
of Sacred Heart Parish. The collection acquired by King's College contai^^d about 
"6000^d1 f ferent^pecl mens and : i ncl uded every "species Tound in the eastern region of 
Pennsylvania. "9 The total value of the collection has never been fully estimated, 
nonetheless, during his lifetime, "Murgas was known as one of the l^ailing lepidop- 
terists in America. "10 f ' 

\t is in the realm of wireless radio transmission, however, that Father Murgas' 
claim to fame li«s. His enthusiasm for electricity and radio dates back to 1885 and 
his gr?iduation fronrj^e' Electrical College of Vienna. It was this training, along 
.Hfith his own weal tttof electrical theories, whifh he utilied in the perfection of 
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his wireless telegraph. 

"Prior to Father Murgas' research, wireless telegraphy depended on the principle 
of a single raw sparkplug, which issued a noise akin to present day static. It was ^ 
a crude, harsh sound, which rendered impracticable further development of the 
science along that line."ll 

Gugliemo Marconi conducted his first experiments in England in 1896. Marconi 
was neither a physicist nor a mathematician. He was an experimentor whose work on 
the wireless was subsidized by international bankers and European heads of state. 
Thus, he had a distinct financial advantage over other scientists and experimehtors 
of the day. - A - ♦ 

s Marconi began- working with great speed toward a sQlution of the wireless problem, 
Iventually, Marconi completed his wireless system. "Hvs system employed an induction 
coil with a telegraph key in the primary circuit. Across the secondary circuit was 
an unturned sparic gap. Warconi did not terminate the g'an in a dipole, but in a 
groundsplate for one pole and in a>> elevated metal cylinder for the other. For a 
receiver, he used a simple caherer w.ith. io^r^v^ments in se%sit|vit^,"i2 

At best, Marconi *s system could only transmit messages over water space. There-^ 
fore, he concentrated his efforts to perfect his system for ship to ship and ship tor 
share operations. Over land, Marconi still experienced the profclem of static. 
Notwithstanding, in Septen^er, 1902, Marconi conducted a wireks^s telegraphy test 
between Washington and Annapolis for an extreraely interested United States Navy. 
The test, however, was a dismal failure. The Navy did not consider Marconi 's 
system'Worth adapting, and Marconi-^ imself admitted that at its current state of 
-development, wireless communication over land was Impossible. 

t \ ■ ' ■ 

But, Murgas' curiosity could not^be satisfied. He was .convinced that a system 
could Ibe developed to transmit wireless messages over land^ \He was also convinced ' 
that he could surpass Marconi even though he had preceded him by many yearsTin 
iexperi mentation and study. Even with this in mind, however, Murgas did not begin 
to work in earnest until the occurence of a serious railroad wreck In Witkes-Barre 
in 1902. "Murgas believed th^t future train disasters could be avoided and many 
lives saved 1f a method could be devised to transmit messages to moving trains. "■^'^ - 
This, therefore, was the impetus behind Murgas' work. 

. Murgas began his experiments in the basement of his rectory. Later, he buljt ' 
a small, home-made laboratory in the rear of th^ church so as not to put undue 
financial burdens on the parish. Murgas had dabbled with' the wireless in Europe and 
America, but he began intensive research after Marconi ' s failure, "^e would sleep 
only 4-5 hours at night, and devoted most of his early and late evening hours 
working on the wireless. "1'4 , „ 

After only one year of intensive study and research Murgas succeeded in producing 
his^new 4nethod of wireless transraissitm.— "Murgas' system operated via- the rotary 
spark gap,^ a revolving contact apparatus which was capable of producing Impulses . 
of different frequencies. These impulses, when received by an 'ordinary telephone 
receiver, produced various tones ( Mirgas used" only two) with great rapidity. "15 

.The technique used by Murgas used a high tone and a low tone; high tone for- 
'Morse Code' dot, and a low tone for 'Morse Code' dash. On September 14, 1903,-' 
Murgas applied for patemts on the system as well'as on the method of operating it. 
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Murgas* system differed so greatly from all previous and^xisting systems of wireless 
tel^raphy that the. United States Patent Department decided. to investigate. The 
Patent Department aeeepted-*te iTivention and*Wur*gas was awaixted two patents on May 10, 
1904. "The first. No. 759, 8^5, called 'Wireless Tel-^raphy Apparat-us; represented - 
the system Invented by hira, and the S€coifd, fkk 769* 82^ as *Hethod of 

ponmuni eating Intelligence Wireless Tele§if»aphyv* represented! a new mean of 
wireless- eommun|catien."ifi all , Murgas held= 12 patents at the time of his deatJi. 

Murgas* ; system was capable of transmission 70 wiles en land- &nd 700 miles 
over sea. He was convificed that he could transmit messages fBore^t^an a^ thousand ^ 
miles had he the ineans and opportunity ta test it^ As it was, llujp^as had for a 
transmission tower a wooden pole, 50 feet -high, with a we tal bar a^^^ the top 
and a wire running down to his small laboratory,— Despite such handicaps, Murgas 
continued his exper1men-ts with- his wtreless-in attempts at even-greater distance 
of transmission. Meanwhile,~Mtfrgas was- beiflg-a€cld4ned- by scientisU^^^ 
men were- becomliig interested-^ Ifi wiat-appeared'HiK)^ endeavor. 

Murgas began rece4v-ing- offers from- v€Hr4ous:M^ | 
witK the wireless- was afiflouneed. ^Siis-Iams -iflterests-were-e^^ 1n ' 

deyelopment of his ifwention for- •C0mmerei*l--atid public iis^e-* Murgas, however, refused 
to sel 1 or permit his inventions to be placed on the~i«arket, "t^lleving that they 
were far from perfect awl that • further •improvemefrt w^ Murgas 
gave in, partially because he was-ra^id^y'rtmniwg^^^^^ also because, 

.he believed' he- had- reac^ tbe- point' whe^ 

Consequently, Murgas- was approached byr Colonel Joseph; Stblce^j- Presides 
the Electrical Signal Compaf\y of- PhiladelpW^-iflho- -represented-a-group of business 
men interested ifl the-Mufgas Tone-Systemv'-A^fcer^a-^eHeS'^of^ negotiations, on 
agreement-was- reached g-end- the- OtHversa^ W\etber Tel egrapfe ■ Goapa^^ was formed . 1 n ^ 
the agreement-,-'the fiew-e6ffipafQr--agfeed" to" build ante»»a tewers^ nan experimental i 
laboratory, afKj -a t-rafism^tting- station. -M^ and a block/ 

of 1jO^,000 shares of stock in the Company. - 



1^ Murgas '-patents now-belefifed-t^^.the ecMopanys and , any: other patents ^ 

he i](»ight receiver- w^uJiEt a Ise^- Finally; upon 

Murgas* death; the- apparatus^- equipment, «J# the ent4^ would remain 

th^ jfoperty-of the Company. ' • ' ' . 

■ '"The Universal - Aauther-Telegraph-Gofflpafl^^ organized 1n Washington, 

O.C., ot\ Hovy 28, 1904'^it+» a; cAi^itxi-l-stQek ef-4lO»000,O0d and pr^ to issue tw(^ 
hundr^ thousafld s-hares-at par value of- $10 eaebs- to secure a- working capital of j 
iwb mill iefi dollars for the -wrpose-^f -estiibl-ls^iing coBrouweatlo^^^^ wireless / • 

•wherever it may be des 1 red." ^7 uThe G«flpafv l^lanned lines ef comnunf cation through-/ 
out the country and abroad. Bar before any stock was to be sold, there was to be 

^an official^ test. _ . „_^^^^,. , . - ^ . 

The Company appropriated-Si^'.QOO to erect- two 200 foot towers- in Wll^ 
and.Scrantonv "They were -the~first ef tbeir-1^fnd t States. "1° 

^They were bu41 1 of f>i ne 4uwbei* and were-' eonffeeted-togetbeifvw-ith ^ron plates. At 
"the top was aB- antenna te senfi afid receive signals. • 



■ - On November 2^3, 19{^ the first publitj te§t was- conducted between Wilkes-Barre 
and Scrantoft. "Mayor 6 f Wilkes-«aiw,-Fre4Kfrkefida41, sent the first public greeting 
to Mayor Alex- Gennel of-Serai*ton.- -Aiaeng -others ^tt-endi-ng-.^(lfe^^'Pr of the 
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Universal Aether €o.v U. Samuel S. Rob-ii^n of ^t^^^ United States Navy emissary of 
> the United States Navy 's-iHireatJ of equipment." 19 . 

The test was extremely suc£essful,- "Lt,^^^^ 
promised a , detailed repof^-to the Seeretary'-of -the -Navy . --The Gefspaiv now p.lanhecl 
15,000 stations to be lecated-4»-eveny major city. 

Marconi .had heard- of Murgas ' success a«d longed to meet h1».- He was extremely 
interested in ^ifldiflg out iH)w-Hurgas had' achieved- success.- None other than Tlioinas 
Edison arranged for Marconi and his a$sociate, l¥©fessor fessefidOB, to meet Murgas'. 

;. . • ; ■ ' . r ■ ' 

■ I- ' ■ ' Marconi v1 si ted- Murgas in Wilkes-Barre.afK^Hwgas later traveled to New York 
to visit both Marconi and f^setidon.> On b*oth occasions, Murgas spoke of his wireless 
system like^a- proud father, -Mareqn4 atKi Fes5fn<kHv4ater traveled to Italy on what 

sealed to be a s iwple -vacation. Buti Othen tMngs were ja^ so happening. 

■ ■ " \ ■ ' . . .■ 

Fol lowing, the November >19&5- test a- violefrt;^^*^^ 
Murgas" tower- in Scranton afld-caysed;.Gonsidefab1e itswage^ to > the- tower- in Wilkes-Barre. 
Wurgas Warned the contractors for- poor construction* but this accoapli shed nothing. 
Also,,. Colonel Stokes^- Presi4eht of the^Aether'~G£^aiv-<^i«€t along with. two other major 
investors.' The hofje that the Navy-wot*l"d- adopt Hui^ '- tone systew^^ a award the 
* company large contracts as anticipated, i^steriously <lid not materialize. . • ^ 

'^^ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■■. .■ " . ' ■ .■ 

"To extend Kurgas' eype^iraents iii* radio- and to rebuild the-wirel ess ^ apparatus . 
' was a problem wh-ich the-Unive^al- Aether telegraph Company' could^n^ longer meet, 
' A tremendtfus amount 6f money was- regui red- and-t he- remaining- officers of the company 

werp d4s3/nclined to adv^e-it."^ Thecompaiv- was -nov^ on the Verge of bankruptcy. 

No/ma,ttert how many of ^ his paintings- he soW,'-f*tH^s cou1d-iiot r^ise enough money . - 

• to"(JontiflKie on' his own. ^ * " \ • . 

c • I • ^. . . - , ' 

' ' . Mefenwh-fle, Professor Fessenden-deve^^ped-what-lje^ielled-^^ System. 
Marconi%lso- intredueed-what.^called the-S^r^ Both men claimed to ' • 

" have 'iiifrcved en Murgas ' Tone System,= but this- la igi had- no- basis in fatj;. Both - 
. Marconjf-and Fessendon had adapted^ Murgas '^ys^tfw ambhad reade;fl^ improvement 
V whatsofeVer. • . ■ * . • . 

On December 24,- 19G6,^4=essenden conducted-^^ test of this systen. 

In 1901, thik United Stetes Navy-- annoui^d that- 4 1 would adopt F^sendon's Tuned 
. Systemtand 'aiarded- a- contract to Fessenden'-s- Electric Signal. Cbmpan^. In tlie meantime 
; the l^rconi Wireless Telegraph Cofflpahy^ h^^ the ^ 

commeVcial market and It had been sold in Europe." . ' • ^ > - 

#Y In what must be one of the greatest ironies- of all timer- Ffessendon filed suit 
Jh^gai nst Ma reohi for i nf ri ng ing -en hi s patfents I Nowhere- was- Murgas ° ^name even 
^mehtionedl Murgas never even^estified- in ar^ of the court- proceedings >fhi-ch dragged 
..• 'pn from 1912 to 1916o . * ^ , ^ 

The case was finally settled in the United States District Court of Southern 
New York in 1916. The decisive -testimony In the trial was given by Frank Watennan, 
^an electronics engfneer-and coflsultant.'. Testifying on behalf of Marconi, Watennan 
stated that "another "investor and- fwaet lea] Wrker- used high- grqup. frequerifcies ,in 
wireless telegraphy long before Professor Fessendon. . That inventor was Joseph' Murgas. . 
I refer-^ to Murgas' patents 75!9825 and 759826 ... "21 » 
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^ ". ' . ■ ' ■ ■ 

1*1 his f iml deei sim 4 a tl#16 , Hn^e Mcjyer af the : United States 'Di s tri ct'^ Cout*t 
rul ed that nel^er Marconi w Fessetcler frw^^liifrii^ged on eaeh other 's patents , and 
dismissed their cofflplaint^. He did rule* lHi»#evei^, th^ the 
patents of Murgas.; and recogniJed hiw ariwmttor of -sole-credit fer the 1nventio.n in 
question. .. , 

■ ' " . • . • . , ' ■ ' , ■ • ' 

But it was already too 1 ate- far Murg^s . Mareoni had sold his system in Europe, 
which was beyond the reach of United States courts. Al-so, both Marconi's and 
Fessendon's system were being sold coKmercially in the United States^, and the Navy 
had intorporated- Fessenden's systcw; MargaS t-atthougn r^^ as the 

original i nventor, 'became a forgotten •man*iand>emai lis - so to tWs - day/ Al though many 
believe- that Murgas received-a fifianciarsettleifrent-from MarconI and Fessenden, 
proof of this cannot be found. Tlier*ef ore, "it must.be asstimed that Murgas, was 
cfl^ted not only out of recognition, -but also:out,p|.,the^ benefits of his 

invention. • . 



One may ask .why Murgas remained undisturbed throughout the court proceedings 

and litigation despite the fact that his two most important patents were at stake? 

There were two reasons for his indifference. Flfstly, it must be remembered that 
• Murgas was a priest above- all and" then a scientist. He- believed that God would 

renember all, and that he would be Just fn ttie end. Also* he feared 1 ittle for • . 

recognition, as long as. his invention tjensfited humanity.' - 
' ■ ' ■ . ^ ■ \ ■■ r.\ ^ 

Secondly, Murgas forgot about'1rf3 patents with the coming of World War 1. 
His main concern turned to the -formation" of ' a Cz^h-Slovak state-' * On February 22, 
1911 s Murgas founded the- Slovak Catholic Fedet>d-tion- of Alner-iea- in Wilkes-Bar re. . 

. I t*s purpose was to unite all Slovaks in AmeW^v thei-r pa*r1s^es> and Institutions. "22 
"Murgas was also the co-founder of~tne Slovak-li«ague.of America. As chairman of the 
Federiit1on\ Murgas raised over one itiiilTO^^^^ the eause\of ttie establishment 

of a^ Czechd-Slovak Republic. Frcmi:igi5 to l§^l#4' Murgas devoted^ his "^^^^ . * 

es;tabl1shm^nt ef the Republic. Let it be icnowiv, however-, that- this was m>t a j»|)ular . 

, activity among his people, since- Czechs- and S^vaks have- tf«diona11y dis each 
otner. Murgas was undauntede hbweverv and-contifHJed ^»is wo^^^ in a 

' combined Czech-Slovak State, ' ' , 

' \ ■ • . '•■ ' ' ^ , ' ' ' ■ • ' ■ • 

- Afte^WQ^;ld War -Is Cze^ho-Slevakia was established,- but Murgas^ hopes were 
- severely dashcfd-. ■ "The-Czeehs- i«insdn"Bte'1y - Sl«zed-c^ and 
inqidents of rank injustice agaiiistrCatholic S.lovakia were reported. "^3 Murgas was " 
wiljllng to sujjport Czech leadership much to" the dismay of Slovak- nationaTists. The"" 
end, came, however, when the Czech- govenwent- set up a- f*ational C to counter 
the Roman Catholic. Church. "Czeehoslovak-' 'became a hated term-ampng Slovaks, 

, ' ThisT was not what Murgas expected' in retur^^ cause, 

but all the Slovaks would sajMiasJM told -you -so I " Murgas was deeply hurt but . 
-ma^lntai ned iiis- xtigaity.. He returedilntoartter seel usi^n» goi ng about h^s Church . . 

duties, painting^ and fishing. .The"tum of^ events in Czecho Slovakia^ and-the disdain 
. of his people defeated. him where the patent issues could not. Murgas how' preferred 

to be forgotten. ' Proof of this came iij' 1925' when 'Calvin Cool idge appointed Myrgas 

as chatman of the National Radio Cortini-ssloo. Murgas declined, 

V; On May 11, 1929, Murgas awoke-^ly and sai^.an earjly Mass. He returned ta 
his rectory where he- to^ld the^housekeeper that he f elt^ti red and weak and vtas retumi ng ' 
to bed* By two o'cToek-that afternoon he had^^ied-p^cefullj*. in 
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■ . Father Murgas was mt owly^rsi^i^tist but an ^rdst,' botanist, and^-humanitatian. 
His genius is shown in hts paintings' as well as Ms scientific advances. 'Four. United 
.States' presidents-Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Calvin Coolidge* and Herbert 
Hoover-honored K^im In life and a fifth-Franklin Roosevelt-in death. It is hard to 
believe that a man who was at t»ne tiine so* internationally renowned: s^^ be forgotten 
in'great encyclopedias and books* on rw^to jdevelofwieFrt^ - It cannot be denied that , .vf 
Murgas crowded more than his share- of aehi eveiHents into si ngl e 1 i f etime . 

■ ^ . •'• 

The research. and final cotaposition of this paper has- been^ Very interesting, but 
at the same^t-ime, very frtifftratlng.- Available mat^al fffr research in very si im, 
and even the parish has lost or destroyed whatever material- it had. However » the 
interviewing of ^je^le who fnww- Fathw'I^Qrgas; has^t^^ lik^, meet.irifi him 

and his praise*has been wl1m1t«iv It Is^sait^ thHtrin^Hv^ are 
never forgotten as are the people who cojnpas^th^"l'w^^ that Father 

Murgas is one such composer. x ^ . 
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; '■: Htstory of Poland " " > 

A. Ages of Unwritten History ; ^ ^ x 

The history of Poland derives from written records covers only' ^ v 
about 1,000 year**, but the history of human life on the territory of 
present day Poland Is 180 times longer. Clues tliat humans have left ■ ' 
behind them in caves and soil deposits - sk.eletons, campfires and stone 
implement^ - indicate t^hat they lived In thie southern region about 18(^)00 
years ago. v , V 

The fragmentary evidence suggests that during this, long period 
repeated migratory waves of Indo-European peoples swept over" pre- ^ ^ " 
historic Poland. About 4,000 years ago, the prqto-S lavs and the 
proto-B«lts broke away from the common ancestral' stock and formed a 
Bal^o-Slavic community. After not quite 1,000 years, the community split 
Into two groups, the Baltic occupying the northern coastal area, and the 
^lavs holding the region to the south. ^ 

k During the ne)(t 1,000 years various Slavonic tribes emerged out of vthfs v 
proto-Slavlfc group. With the opening of the 10th Century, two Slavic tribes", 
direct forebears of the Poles,, acquired positions of territorial dominance: 
The southern Wislante andvthe Wrthern Polanie. When the Wislanie temper- *' 
arlly feU under the sway of Bohemia, the Polanie ^ecan^ the chief consoi id- . 
'ators of/the Polish territory. They also gave Poland its first dynasty - . 
the PTa^jts, 24 of whom ruled the country for over 400 years. 

. B. "■"Beginning of Written History 

X ^ Poland entered written history with Mieszko, the first of the Plast 
rulers (963-992). Mieszko is linked With two events of^ prime Importance - 
the emergence of the Polish state and Its formal acceptance. of Christianity 
In the second half of the 10th century. ' * 

^ MieszkoWs succeeded by his son, Boleslaw, who like his father was 
called in the beginning "the Prince of Poland" - the land of the plainsmen, 
the dwellers of the plains (from the Polish word for field - "pole.") Bole- 
slaw spent most of his long reign consolidating and expanding his realm, in 
defendi-ng-Jt against the repeated attacks of Emperor Henry 11, and in strength 
ening his own position within the country. He was crownecLthe first king 
of Poland in 1025, shortly before his death. ^ . 

C. A Kingdom Divided 

t ■ .• ' ■ . . ■ , " " • , ^, ' 

^ The latter part of the T2th century marked the breakup of Poland's 
'hereditary principalities into ^increasingly smaller units. The nante Kingdom 
-of -Poland remained, ^ut^jhe t»tmtry ceased^-be a consolidated entity and 
turned into a loose federation of Independer^t •principalities subject to- > 
repeated subdivision. This*" feudal structure brought about the demise of 
central leadership in favpr of individual lofal authorities, both clerical 
and secular. , - t " ^ ^ . , 

The lack of supreme royal authority in the 13th century, made the 
country vulnerable tO' foreign invasion,^ Pol arid was atjtacked from the north 



by pagan Cithuanians. The south-central portion of the country was invaded 
by Tartar hordes, which plundered and devasted the land. The German Teu- ^' 
tonic Order of knights wrought dfeath and devastation also, and massacred the 
pagan Prussians (a Baltic people akin td the Lithuanians), so that all that 
remained of the native population was -the nan^ Prussian, which the Germans 
later adopted for themselves. . v ^ 



The German enclave of Prussia on Bal to-Slavonic territory remained a 
major threat to Polish security until the defeat of Hitler's Third Reich. 

Reunification of the Polish Kingdom v - ' . ^ 

The threat posed by Teutonic expansion accelerated Polish reunification 
efforts, and the monarchy was eventually reestablished, under Wladyslaw. 
The task of unification was continued by Casimir the Great (1333-137^* 
who 'Is credited with' consolidating royal authority, codifying the laWs and 
reforming the country's financial structure through the introdudtion of 
taxation and a unified monetary system. His achievements also included the 
founding of Cracow University in 1364, the secerrd oldest in Central Europe 
(now known as Oagielloni an University ^t Cracow). 

E. The Jagiel Ionian Era , : 

Beginning in 1385. the Jagiellpnian dynasty ni^led Poland for nearly 
two hundred years. During this time, Poland became the largest country on 
tj2£ European continent. In the early l$th century, Lithuania was thijpatened 
b^aggression from the Teutonic knights. v If/hen Po.land intervened on behalf 
of Lithuania, t;be Teutonic Order declared war on both countries, but were 
defeated by the combihed Polish-L1thuania\ forces. War broke out again with 
the Teutonic Order in 1454 and ended with |i German defeat and the Treaty Of 
Torun (1466). i I 

F. The 17th Century : • ^ 

Following the Treaty of Torun, relative peace reigned for nearly a. 
-century. With the death of the last of the Jagi ell oni an dynasty, Poland ' 
entered a period of 222 years of elective kingship. Eleven successive 
monarchs of/ diiffering nationalities took the throne, and Poland became 
embroiled in -wai-s with Sweden, Russia and Turkey. 

G. Saxon 'Misrul 

Succeedirig the Germans, August II and his son, August III* who'. niled 
during one of the darkest eras of the nation's anals, was the last King 
of Poland - Stanlslaw August Poniatowski. Enlightened culturally, but weak 
as a ruler, Stanlslaw led the once powerful Royal Republic to the brink of 
disaster. Knowing that Poland would b® unable to put up any effective 
resistance, .the Prussian king., Frederick II, proposed in 1772, the first 
partition of Poland to the Kussian tsarina, Catherine the Great, and the 
Austrian emperor, Joseph IT. In 1793, .Prussia and Russia proceeded to effect 
ihe second pairtltion. Patriotic forces rose in defense of the homeland* 
under .the leadersHip 6f Tadeusz Kosciuszko, but the uprisings .were crushed.. 
The king was forced to abdicat'e and in 1795 the third and final partition' ^ 
spelled the demise oi the^ Royal Republic. Poland was dismembered and 
blotted from the map of Europe. ^ ' ' ' y 



The three partitions had xiped PoUnd off the map but could not destroy 
the Polish nation. Despite persistent Russifipatlon and Germanizatlon, the 
Poles never gave up their desire for independence nor their struggle for 
nationaVvliberation. Hence, the 19th century witnessed several Polish 
anti "Partitionist uprisings. The various uprisings did not bring independence* 
but thay strengthei4d the Polish peoples' national and civic awareness. 

■' ' ' \ ■ '■' ' ' 

H. The Reborn Polish Republic (1918-1939) ^ 

World War I provided the Poles with the liope that one of the antagonistic 
powers would advance the cause of Polish Independence. At it turned out, 
however, the empires that had once dismenbered Poland, now themselves collapsed, 
as if by a stroke of historical justice. The Prussian sta-te and the Austrd- 
Hungarian monarchy were no more and tsarist Russia was overthrown by the ♦ 
Bolshevik Revolution in October, 1917. " 

One of President Woodrow Wilson's "Fourteen Points" called for an 
irtdependent Poland with free access to the sea. The Treaty of Versailles 
(1919) reestablished Poland's Independence. After 123 years of politfcalx 
non-existence, a free Polish^ state reappeared on the map of Europe* 

' ^ - ' ^ • \ • . • • ■ • • 

World War 11 and the Oc|:upat1on Period ^ 

The Second World War began September 1, 1939, with Hitler's blitzkrieg 
attack on Poland without a declaration of war. The country, mnitarily 
ill -prepared, was ovemin after a month of valiknt struggle against over- 
whelming German odds, ou ring this tragic month, Soviet troops also entered 
the rastern territories of Poland. The two powers, carrying out a prior 
secret pact, left Poland partitioned until June 21, 1941, when the Third 
Reich attacked\ the U.S. S.R. ; « 

' . . . • , . * ■' ■ ■ 

Once again, Poland ceased to exist as an Independent political state. 
The Polish nation, however^ never fully capitulated but remained undaunted 
despite unprecedented opp^ess1 on. The Polish people opposed the occupation 
forces (through organized resistance movements. Members of the underground . 
and partisan units sabotaged f*az4\ subjugation efforts. Thousands of Allied 
^lives were iaved by this determined opposition which kept several German 
dlHsions on Polish territory* The Poles aliso fought In Allie<^ formations 
on many battle fronts of Worl'd War 11 . - 

Much more can be written about -'the difficult days of the war, about 
Nazi and Sovi'et concentration camps and the atrocities perpetrated in "them, 
about the Soviet massacre of thousands^f Polish officers and intellectuals 
in Katyn .Forest, aboMt the In^iuman refusal of the Russian Armies poised just 
outside the city limits to assist the Varsaw uprising of Polish patriots,* 
the signal for i^fclr the Soviets ^hemsm^^ 

J. Post-War Poland 

' The. Polish Committee -of Na^l^hal Liberation, organized under Soviet 
auspices IsSuedthe July .Manifesto in 1944 which laid the foundations of 
post-war Poland as a socialist peoplef's republic, functioning within the 
Soviet bloc. g " ;^ 4 
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Poland emerged out of the war twenty percent "smaller in territory, one- 
third reduced in population and. burdened with reconstruction' problems of 
enormous proportions. Over six million Polish citizens (one-fifth of the 
total populatlijn) had lost theiMlves on various battlefields, In Nazi 
extermination x:amps such as Auschwitz, Treblink, Belzec* ftejdanek and in 
atrocities like the Kat;yn Forest massacre. . 



Undaunted by the enormousness of the problems, thei Polish people . 
4indertook a massive campaign to remove the scars ''of waritime devastation 
and to build a new Poland th|t would be pee and flourijshing again. 

\ : Poland had denonstrated over .a thousand years tha 
location on the map, its boundaries are forever fi 
\'heaVts and boundless faith of the Polish people. 



whatever 
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may be 
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pe. Her natural 
he south and the 
t Union on the east. 



\ , \ Present-day Poland lies at the very center of Eur 
fr^niiers are the Carpathian and Sudeten niountalns to 
Baltic Sea to the north. Bordering Poland 15 the Sovi 
the GeVman Democratic Republic on the west and Czechosiavakia on-fehe south, 
wlith a 325 mile coastline on the north. The borders were established at"^ 
the Yalta and Potsdam conferences^ in 1945 by the All lea Nations and roughly 
cqVrespond to the boundaries of 10th century Poland. The country measures 
402 miles north to south and 427 miles east to west, accounting for three 
percent of the territory, of Europe, in area and population Poland ranks 
seventh in Europe, with a population of over 33 minionJ 



11. MIKOLAJ KOPERNIK (^^ICOLAUS COPERNICUS) 
FATHER OF MODERN ASTRONOMY 



iA. Torun . ■ i. r t 

■ A' , 

In the Polish town of Torqn.\on the.^l9th of February, 1473. MikolaJ 
Kopernik (later to be known in Latin as Nicholaus Copernicus)? was born, the 
fourth and youngest cf^'ld In a house on the street now bearing his name then 
called St. Anna's Street. Following the death of. his father, Mikolaj was . 
placed under the guarxiianship of his unci ef and began his studies at Jagiellonian 
University in Krakow in 1492. 



B. Italy 



In 1495, Kopernik left for studies in Italy, as his interest in astronomy 
blossomed. , In 1500, he presented lectures on astronony so noteworthy that 
Da Vinci was among those In attendance. * , 



C. R6tu rn to Poland 



0 the 
Varmia 
sfied 



In 1506, Kopernik returned to Poland where he began his duties 
Church as an advisor and an administrator. He waV Appointed canon 
afframbork. Impressed by Columbus' discovery of America and dissa 
j^ith ptoTeniy-'&^^xplanation of the Solar System, Kopermk -observed th 
heavens, collectiS'd^a&tQunding quantities of astral measurements and finally 
produces a theory forlmd^moyements-of the sun and moon, the planets and 
other heavenly bodies. While Ptol^ theorized that the sun revolved around 
the earth, Kopernik developed a simpler .theory: the earth and the other 
planets revolve around the siln. 
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0. The |e11ocentcfc Theory J ' i 

, At one time, Kopemik's discovery was fairly tersely comprehended in 
Poland! "He arrested the Sun, he moved the Earth." Today every student 
of physics and astronoiny can accomplish this mental activity; But for it 
to have become so simple it was necessary for someone to have been the first 
to do It. Kopermlk accomplished It at a time when theije still could have 
been no possible talk of the relativity of motion. He >*as the p^cursor 
|of the basis of this principle later discovered by Galileo. In arcertain 
sense her was a precursor of Newton, since only in the system Kopemik 
chose for the future generations was it' possible to creatfe a reasonable, 
dynamics of the planetary system. AH His celestial observations were done 
without a telescope. All his computations i^ere done without the a1<i of 
calculus or computer^. Truly a •onunental |ich 

In- 1542, the final version of his greatest work, "Concerning the 
Revolutions of the Heavenly Spheres," was sent to the printer. \ The 
Discoverer of the Universe recej^ved the first copy oA his deathbed in 
1543. He died on May 24, never having seen the acceptance of the work 
that revolutionized the scientific world. 

♦ 

in. POLISH PIONEERS IN AMERICA 

A. Columbus -ajjd^ Before . \, ^ 

Thes^verage American has an idea that the Poles In our coubtry came 
here along about the 1880's or soon thereafter. . and that the Ininlgratlon 
from rtsland was stepped up in the 6arly part of the 20th century. The 
same average American thinks that the only Pales who ever, made any contribu- 
tion to this country before the last \iecaj|| of the 19th century were 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski. ^ W ^ * 

^tost of us think that anyone with a name ending 'in "ski" is of a 
generation of newcomers, fresh from the old country. But the people with " 
names ending in "ski" have been in this country as long as the Smiths and 
tie Jefferso'ns, the Randolphs and the others with more pronounceable- 
names, • * , . 

On board when Columbus reached these shores was a Pole named Francis - 
Warnadowicz, who remained for a time to defend the new discovery. He 
was also the first European to be killed by Indians on this continent. So 
we see Polish blood spilled for this country, even before the year 1500. 
Ano^r Pole, Stanislaus Polonus^^rinted several books in Spatn about the 
expl option, of ColHimbus. There ^Is even some speeulation that, a Polish 
-^xplorer^iJan rof H<o'fno, t:ommissioned byi(ing<:hH^^^^ of -Denmark, ^ reached 
American shores sixteen years before Columbus. 

\ . ■ • * ' , i 

f f . < ■ ■ • ■ , ' , ' 

» ' .. ' 

B. Polish Pioneers In Jamestown 

• . . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ * • ■• ■ ■ 

Barely a year after it was founded, England's first settlement in 
teiPica stood on the -verge of collapse. Jamestown has a magnificent leader 
in the tall young' soldier, Capt. John Smith; but Jnost of the colonists ^ 
. sent out Witli him were "gentlemen adventurers" - no match for the tough 
^ job they faced in thelwildemess. ' But on September 25, 1608, a small ship 
sailed up the James River bearing six skilled artisans. Anes in hand, 
they followed Smith into the woods and set about making a cJearing^ 



Within three weeks they had a roaring fire goingijnder a glass furnace, 'the 
first factory in the English Colonies in Anierica. They tapped the pine 
■ trees and distilled tar and pitch. T^y set up a soap works and erected 
""a saw 'mill. . . ' • ' • i ,-, ' .:, 

Surprisingly, this handful to whom Smith later gave ccedit fpr saving, 
the colony were not Engtishinen at all. Their names were Lowicki, Stefanski, 
Mata, Bogd£in, Zrenica, and Sadowskl^ and they landed in America 12 years 
before the Mayf lowers Before setting out for America, Jlohn Smith had ' 
visited Poland and wds impressed by the skill, the industry, and the ^ 
reliability of the F^lish people. When the fJew colony at^Oamestown was 
threatened with failure, Smith sent out the urgent plea to England for 
. Polish workers. , 

A great deal of what we know about peopJes'Tnx American history depends 
upon how well historians have popularized ce^in pefsonallties. Every 
American school kid knc»*s. that an Indian girl, Pocahontas, saved the life 
of the fabulous Captain Smith, but how many know that two Poles, Zbigniew 
^ Stefanski and Jan Bogdan, also saved the life of the intrepid captain when 
lie was about to be ambushed byJndian?? The record of this Incident is , 
chronicled in "The Proceedings of the English, Colonie in Virginia^" . 

For 12,years, while the settlement swung between success ^and failure, 
the Poles worked hard at their jobs. These nien proved to be such an asset 
to the First English colony that more of their fellow countrymen were , 
invited to settle here. In a few years fifty Poles were living in James- 
town. As was the custom then, almost afl of the colonists worked out ^ 
their apssage by pledging themselves to work for the company which owned 
the settlement. Thus, in from two to three years, the Immigrant's labor 
had repaid the company for the passage by skip from Europe, and they duly 
became free citizens of the conwiunity. - ^ 



That brings us to another first event in Airerica, the first blow for 
civil liberty and the right to citizenship on 6quaT terms, which the 
Pollsli colony, 1n the Virginia of three centuries ago, s.uccessfully 
registered. 



In the year 1619, the Jamestown colony was granted a form of selfr 
-TT government by the London company. , That was a memorable year for the 
thriving little colony. Jamestown was divided Into boroughs, boroughs 
in which every man who had worked up his 1 ndebteidness to the London Company 
wa;S given the right to vote. Every man, that iSj except the half-a-hundred 
Poles who monopolized the industries of Jamestown. The British colonists, 
dependent as they were bn their Polish fellow settlers, arbitrarily de- 
cided that citizenship should be a* privilege reserved for their own special 
~ group. "fWhiTe a"ctuaTTy helping the young colony survive these Foles Were 
^ in effect little better than serfs. -This Intolerable situation brought . 
- violent reacts ons\ from the Poles.- For there is an olrf Polish saying whfch 
-has survived 'as the very battle cry of ; Poles since the birth of their * 
brave nation 1 ,006 years ago - "A Pole; shall^ never be a- serf. By 1619, 
their pride spilled pver and the Poles^ yearning for equality, shut down 
their own industries and went on strikfe - the first strike ever staged in 
the New World. . f 




It is significant that tMs first strike was not staged by tHe Po|es 
> for economic gains. Insteadi they- dttm«ded the H^ht to. ^^^y^^ full ^ 
equality with the others, and .the right to own property. In the tiny**, 
communityi this was equivalent tO' a major rebellion. It was the first 
political upheaval in America, for the pcrpose of ^xtending democratic 
rights to the conmon man. Here was the first manifestation that America 
shall be a haven for the oppressed, a sanctuary for the free, and a 
bastion against the tyranny of serfdom. ' 

The" future of the Virginia colony - and perhaps the future of Africa - 
swung on the outcome of this strike. The leadlng people of Jamestown .' 
realized that the community could not survive very long without the good , 
will of their most skilled workers. The strike was quickly brought to a - 
successful conclusion. The Poles* grievances were heeded by the first 
parliament in American, the House of Burgess in Oanw^toWn. Under the date • 
of July ^1,. 1619 in the Court Book of the Virginia Company i? the following: 

Upon some dispute of the Polonians resident" in Virginia, it 
was now .agreed (notwithstanding any fonrer order to the 
contrary) that they shall be enfranchised, and made as free 
, as any inhabitant there whatsoever^ and because their skill 
in. making pitch and. tar and soapashes shall not die with 
them," it is agreed that some young men shall be put ^into , 
them to learn their skill and knowledge therein for the 
■ benefit for the country hereafter. ^ 
i W. 1. p. 251) , / . ^ 

• . , Ik . . 

Much of the history of the Poles in Jairestown has yet to be reconstrucjed 
from scattered, hidden and forgotten records. . .the story of Pioneers of 
Induistry, Defenders of Liberty, Soldiers of Political EquSi 11 ty.. . . the 
sotry to which- Conway Whittle Sairs has written in "T^je Conquest of Virginia,"^ 
a beautiful motty: - "AH we know of the Poles is to their, credit." 

From that day to this, succeeding waves of Polish Immigrants have taken 
part 1n the building o.f the United States. Our development and progress 
as a free nation owes *much to their character and ability. God-fearing and 
devoted to freedom, t^hey have made contributions to our way of life that 
should be known and honored. 

Today, the Poles among us - "and their American^bom descendants - total 
12 million. Yet their essential character has never changed. Flee-^g 
from iiilpoverishment and oppression, most Polish Immigrants have come to 
America endowed with two precious possessions: van astounding capacity for 
hard work, and a flaming love for the freedom deni^d^hem in their homeland. , 

- - IV. ' THAODElis KOSCIiiSZKO , 

FATHEIt OF AMERICAN ARTILLERY 

A. The Boy Who Was to Become the Hero of Two Continents 

i"adeusz Koscfuszko was^born in the village of Mereczowszczyzna on or 
'aroi^ndthe 12th of February, 1746 - into a family of f pur children, two 
girls and two bpys, of whom he v/as the youngest. He- came of an old Polish 
family, with patents of nobilityt relatively poor but proud of its traditions. 
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Following the cai|^ of his sdcial c1as^% he wa^^t and 'taught at 
hornet then was sent to^ private "Prep jSchooT^. ^In IfBS, wMn'Tie was 

"nineteen, a new Rpya> Military School was established in Warsaw by the . 

-last klhg of Poland. Koscluszko was accepted and graduated In 1769 as 
one of .Its hear scholars, attracting the personal attention and interest 

.■^f .the king. A year after graduation, he was one of- the four recipients , 
of the-Klng's scholarships to continue his* studies in military engineer- 
ing in 'Franoe (1770-1774). He was- one of the early "exchange^' scholars. 

.He returned to Poland after the First Partition of 1772, when' there 
was no opportunity to serve his country. Meanwhile, the echo of the 
shots fired at Lexington and Concord reached his ears. As a soldier and 
trained engineer, h^ould ^ell his services to those who, could pay and ' * 
stipply comfortable bSbts and warm uniforms. But he decided to. cast his 
■^^^QTtune on the sidQ oJ "George Washington and the- cause of Anterican Colonies. 
Het)orrowed "mpney frqni his brother- in-law and came to Anwrica on a sailing 
vessel t|iat took at leasi tw* months to cross the Atlantic. - 

• On October 18,' 1776, the Congress — - 

; "RESOLVED, /that Jhaddeu's Kbsciuszkc^, Esq.. be ' 
. ^^^pbinted an engineer in the service of I the United 
' ; . States, with the-paiy of sixty dollars a month, and , 
' y tberank of Colonel," . ! , 

■ While waiting- for Congressional 'appo1^tn«nt, Koscluszko laid out plans 
for the fbrtification-of Billingsport, an Island on the Delaware River, for 

' the protection of.'Vhiradelphl.a. The Philadelphia ^unci J of Safety on . , - 
.October 24ih drew an order for the payment of 50 pounds to Koscluszko as 
a- reward for his iefyices. . 7 ' • 

■ • ^ ■ ■ . •. ■ • ' ■ • 
B* T1<;onderoga '■ ' ♦ , « 

V / When General Horatio Gates, then' in cominaniof Philadelphia, was ordered 
by Congress {on March 25, 1,7^) to take conmahd.of Ticonderoga," he took ^ 
Koscitfszk'o with Itim a? his engineer. Ger. Oohn Paterson was in immediate 
conmand of the Fort and Col .. Baldwin was ih charge of the fortific'attq| 

As of Ifey 8th Gen. Gates wt^ote to Gen. . Paterson: • \ 

^ ' "Lieut. Col. kusiuscdr. . . .is an able Engineer'. ^ .1 
^ desire, he may have a Quarter assigned* him, and when he has 

* thoroughly made himself acquainted with the works, have . 
» -ordered him to 'point, out to you, where and in whatmanner tbe'r 

best improvements and addltiwis can be made ther&to.". 



Koscluszko had examined- the situation as requested 'by General Gal^s 
and had drawn plans, for fortifications, bu^Col. Baldwi-n, in a fit of 
jealousy, did^ not approve Kosciuszko's plant. • ' / " ^ 

' ' • - • ' * • ■ , - > ' ■ ■ Y . ' * 

On May 23!^Gen.. Gates -wrote from Albany to Gen. Paterson: ; ^ 

^ .,. " "I earnestly recommend it to: You, to order Lieut, Colonel 

. Kosciuszko's plan, to be immediately put in l^ecut ion . . . . # 
' Colonel Balch*in will gain iriy Affection, and Esteein, by cu'lti-. , 
•vating the Friendship of this Capable Young Man; and he nay ^ 
* . ' 6e ass4jted he* can 1 hi nothing serve- h'is ..Country nK)re, than in ♦ 
. .going hiijd in hand, with hlm^ in lir^roving the fortifications 
.V • '%f)f TlcoffJ^^."' * .575 
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The problem of placing featteHe5> as- f>er te<^1us£ko's plan on Sugar 
Loaf Hill, which had a steep accent but a- coimiandlnq position. Unfortunately, 
Col, Baldwin did not comply-.- On May 31st, James -WlUlnson (Gen. Gates' 
adjuj;ant general )r wrote, to Gen. Gates 1n Albany where Koscluszko was at the 
■ time: . ■> ^ . ^. _ .. 

"■■ '■■ ■»■■■,'•■ /': ■ " '■• v'^. ■ . . ' 

' , "TfliMWorks are now pushed- oh- fialth^n's unmee^plng .' * 

♦ . plan, For God's salce, let' Xosclirszko: come back as' 
■■ f soon as ppsslble, with proper authority.*' . 

• ' . ■ ■ ' ■ . • • ■ ' . ■ ■■ A- ' 

Meanwhile, Gen. Arthur St. Clair took command of Tlconderoga and he 
did not believe in the practicality of placing a battern oh Sugar Loaf 
Hill, though urged by Gen. Gates to do so. On June 30th, the anny of 
Burgoyne. appeared at Ticonderoga*and on July 5th the Americans saw, to 
their. surprise, a British battery on the top of Sucfar Loaf Hill , thus 
compietjBiy vindicating the opinion of Koscluszko. The Americans had to 
retreat in disarray and in lamentable eonc*1tion-badly armed, D^n and 
officers half naked, sickly, with frequept desertions. . 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ - 

, . Maj. John Armstrong later commented: . 

■ ' ^ ' . , "In the retreat of the American anry Koscluszko was 
distinguished for activity and courage c|nd upon him 
developed the choice of camps and posts and everything 
connected with ,fort1f1 cations." 

C. Saratoga i ' 

On August 4, 1777, Gates was reappointed by the Continental Congress, 
to be in command of the Northern Anriy. He put* his troops on the move, 
restored their jnorale, and was permitted to have Xosciuszko as' his chief 
engineer. Koscluszko was sent forward to select a suitable positlpn that 
was best fitted for defense. He chose Bemis' Heights at Saratoga /and 
fortified 'the camp i^ith redoubts. On this ground, chosen and fortified by 
Kbscluszko, Burgoyne surrendered to Gen. Gates ^n October 17, 1777. 'This" 
Is'generally regarded at the turning point of the American Revolution. 

Gen. Gates modes t'ly told Dr. Benjamin Rush: - ^ 

- . . let us be honest. In war; as in medicine, 

Natural Causes not under our control, do much. In the 
' • ' present case (i.e., Saratoga), the great tacticians of • 
the 'campaign, were hills and -forests, which a Young 
. • Polish* Engineer was skillful enough to select for^ny 

• - ^enc^mpTOnt.^ ~^ _ ' 



\ 
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News of Kosci US xko's merits reached the ear of the Commander-in-Chief, 
den. Scites urged that Koscluszko be promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
General, But since th|tt would -induce jealousy,; Kosjci us zko wrote to 

Troup, who was then accompanying Gen. Gates to Yprk. (January 1/, 1778)> 

. dear^ Colonel if you see that rny promotion will, make 
a great many Jealous, tell the General (Gates) that I will . 
jiot accept one because t prefer peacoimore than the greatest 
Rank in the World," 
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On March 26^- 1778, Col. Troup- {then; in Albany) wrote 6en. Gates: 

*Ko?2iuszko^>^fr^s {placr)v for West Point, ^n 
Mondeo^. ^When I tease toN3ove this Yotmg Man, I roust 
cea^e to l^ove these Quallrfe^j^ich forflr the brightest 
and corapletest df characters?^ 



1 

\ 

\ 



The co/»trol oj^he Hudson was of trefliendous Infiortance *to the Amerlcjips 
9 It prevented toe- British from splitting the American forces and of 
defeating them separately - East ind West of the Hudson. And the fortified - 
Highlands atj^erf Point made conCT'c^l of the Huds<)n possible. Washington , 

regacged Wft^fPoInt as the most Important' post it\ America. 

•■ ■ ' .\, ^ 

•HInt-i n 778", writes Gearge Bancroft, the Ws tor Ian, * 
-a "."West Point was a so-lltude, nearljr Inaccessible; tiQw It \ . - 
' . was covered! by fortresses with- numerous rec|oj|bts, cotistr^^ 
« chiefly under the direction of Kosq1iisz1(o as engineer, and 
• so connected as to form. on6 system of defense, which was 
■ ' ;^ believed to. be impregnable." • * 

When, on June 13, 1780, Gen, Gates was ordered by the Congress to take 
comtwd of the- Southern Department, he wrote Se<|*ge Washington on June 21st: 

^ ''I could wish your Excellency would somewhat Brighten the 
Scene by indulging me in my request- to obtain Colonel Koscluszko 
for ny Chief Engineer. KiS Services with me In the Campaign , 
of 77, and the High Opinion I entertain of His Talents, and His 
. Honour, induce me to be thus in^ortunate with your Excellency, 

V to let me havei the Colonel for my Chief Engineer." - v * 

It will be recalled that Kosciuszko was at Wc^st Point over 28 months, 
from March 26, 1778 till August 7, 1780. \ •; 

E. With the Southern Am\y ^ , ' ' 

Washington granted Gates' request. Koscluszko left West Point on 
August 7th and on August 12 th visited Washington at his hearquarters In 
Orange town - to thank the Commander-in-Chief for his permission to jain 
pates and to, take leave of him. In a few days, Kosciuszko reactied Philadelphia, 
^0 spend a week wi|h old friends. While still in Philadelphia, Gates was . 
afe^ated at Camden i South Carol.ina, on August 16, 1780, and was replaced 
' by Gen. Nathaniel Greene. However, Kosciuszko proceeded South as *ijer orders 
and remained wijth the Anny of the South under Gen, Greene till the end of the 

-war. -His chier^tinctTons-were to^urvey the i*haTe f ieVti -of operations, 

indicate strategic points, determine possible sources df food and wat#r supply,/ 
and to devise means of. rapid transportation of troops and provision .-'.especially 
in the crossing of streams and rivers - in a campaign conducted in marshy 
and reptile- infested regions. When the campaing changed into guerrilla 
Warfare, as was often the case, Kosciuszko disregarded his rank and fougTrt 
vtith the rest -as a conjmoh soldier, ' * 



F. A Congressional- Resolution . , 

After .the War and upon- racornmendation of the Conmander-in^Chlef and the 
Sec^retary of War, on October 13,^ 1783,- Congress passed^ the following ' 
resolution: ■ 
: ■> . - ■ * . 

"RESOLVED, that Secretary of War transmit to Colonel 
Koscluszko the brevet' conmission of' Brigadier General and 
signify to-that offlcer that Congress entertain a high sense 
... of his long,- faithful" and meritorious services." ' 

6. Return to, Poland * v , i 

Upon lii\ return to Poland he was made - by popular acc4alm - Coiimander- 
in-Chief of the. Polish insurrectionary forces against Russia In V?9A9 oalled 
Polish, peasants to arms for the first time in Polish history^ was victoriius 
in the first Battle at Raclawicie, was wounded in the Battle of Maclejowice 
and taken prisoner of war to Ri^ia where he remained for two years. With 
his defeat Poland lost Its Identity as an Independent power. - , 

H. iast Win and Testament , ' " 

Upon release by Tsar Paul I, can^ to America in 1797, and upon leaving 
America in May, 1798, KosciUSzko left his last will and testament which 
reads as follows: - 

■ . . > • • I •■ ^ ; 

\ "I, THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO, being just onmy -departure 

\ from America, do hereby declare and direct, that, should 
\ I make no other testamentary disposition of iny property 
\ in the United St|tes, I hereby * authorize friend, 
\ Thomas Jefferson, to employ the? whole' thereof in purchastng 
\ Negroes' from .amon^ his own or any others and 'giving them \ 
\ cv^liberty in tny^n^ them an education In trade or . 

\v' otherwise' and in having them Instructed for thei-r new 
.1 condition in the duties of morally, which may make them 
1 good neighbors, good fathers, and mothers, husbands, and 
I wives, in their duty as citizens, teaching them to be ' 

defenders of their liberty and country, of the good order* ' . 
1 of society, and in whatsoever may make them happy and 
. useful; arid I make the said Thomas Jefferson executor of 
this. , ' » • 

\ ■ '■ . ■ . 
. T. K0SCIUS2K0 ' 
• ■ _ " Jth of May, 1798" 

* ' ' ' ' ■ . ■ • * ' ' ' 

I. Conclusion |: ' 

Jeffer^n's tribute to Kosciiiszko probably best .characterized America's 
regard fof:^s Polish hero. "Kopciuszko," wrote Jefferson, "is the purest 
son of liberty' I have ever known." 

And to. those of us who came to America after Kosciuszko to share in the 
.fruits of liberty which he helped to secure, and to pur children atid our 
children's children, he will forever remain a reminder that he have not come 
empty-handed. \ . , ' 
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\ • V. COUNT CASIMIR PULASJ<I 
U FATHER OF THE AMERICAN CAVALRY 

Of all the officers 'who took part in the American War of Independence, 
Count Casimlr Pulaski, a polish patriot and- revolutionary soldier, was the 
most roniantic and professionally the most prominent. He was born at Winiary, 
in the province of Podolia, on March 4, 1746, Casimlr was the son of ■ 
Count Josepli Pulaski, who was the Chief Wa'gistrate of Warech, a distinguished • 
jurist and a mwber of one of the oldest noble>famnies in Europe. 

• ' - • . ■ . / . - • ■ ■ ■ ' 

In. 1768, after extensive Military training, Casimlr Pulaski returned 
to Poland ahd joined in active rebellion with his father, who founded the 
Confederation of tor ^o cont)at the foreign domination of Poland. Eventually, 
•Pulaski's forces were crushed and scattered and Casi.mir was outlawed and his 
estates tonfiscatedl * • 

' The Declaration of Independence by the Anieri can Congress^ at -once enlisted , 
Pulaski's- syiT^athy. He realized that America was4a new field'in which to 
vindicate with his sword the rights of man, the law^ of justice, and the same 
civil and palitical liberty /or which he had fought in vain in Poland. 
Pulaski determined to fight her cause and applied to Dr. Frankli.n to aid him 
in securing a commission in the American army. Impressed with Count' Pulaski '.s 
splendid record and with, the sincerity of his motives. Dr. Franklin furnished 
Pulaski with letters to General Washington- According to the letters of 
DiMFranklin, Count Pulaski had already distinguished himself before he took 
upUhe reb'el cause. In one letter, F^ianklin stated: "Count Pulaski is 
'esteemed onfe of the greatest officers in Europe." 

Pulaski arrived in Bostpn In July, 1777, when the condition of the 
Continental Army was wretched ^ and the prospect bf an early end to the war 
remote. The war seemed to present an endless perspective of contests with 
comparatively little hope of ultimate success. The following month, Pulaski, 
met General Washington find received from him a letter to the Continental ^ " 
Congress. During the first eighteen monthis of the war i there had been no 
regular cavalry*. In the former wars no mounted force could have been lised, 
as the frontiers and our Interminable forests precluded their -eff let ency, " 
and this had induced an opinion that such an arm of the service could never 
be of much value on the seaboard. Finally, at the earnest suggestion of- > 
General Washington, provision was made for four regirrents of cavalry,' biit ' 
until the arrival of Pulaski,, the Continental Cavalry was not united and was 
under no higher leader than that of Colonel, to meet this deficiency, ; > 
Washington had recomntended to Congress, Count Pulaski for the post. ' Thus 
Pulaski became the first cavalry officer of thfinRepublic and proved his military 
abilrties to be outstanding . \ - ' ' : ' 

, . As a result of his conduct at the Battle of Brandywine with General 
Washington , Congress awarded to Count Pul aski a comnrt ssion as^rigadier ( 
General in command of all the cavalry of th^e America^ forces. Pulaski , 
went on to . distinguish himself in the battles of Warren Tavern, Little Egg 
Harbor andr Charleston. la the defense of Savannah, 17-79, Cou|^ .Pulaski , 
was mortatilly wq^undedj fie died on board the United States brig WASP where- •. 
he had been taken for treatment. His heroic, death made his name even more 
popular in America, as is attested by the number of memorials erected to his 
memory. FSbcognition of General Pulaski Day has also been widespread 
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throughout the *nati on; ^ dozen or more states have made It officially a day 
of celebration; New York holds enthusiastic festivities culminating 4 n an 
impressive parade down fifth Avenue, Detroit, Chicago, and Savannah alsa i 
observe ^he day with great pomp and ceremony. Even Poland has for some 
years ob^rved the day with commemQrative celebrations. 

EARLY IMMIGRATION AND POLISH AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 

Polish immigration can roughly be divided in t6 three periods: 1) the 
colonial period (1608-1776), when the newcoiiers were chiefly artisans and 
adventurers; 2) the period of political immigration^ when the- intelligentsia — 
soldiers, noblemen, writers and political exiles— began to escape from 
Europe because of , 'oppress ive cwidttions at hcane (1776-1865); 3) the period 
•of economic immigration (1865 to date) - v/hen the group was largely composed/ 
•of peasants and unskilled workers. This last period has seea the greater ^ ' 
bulk of Polish, inmigration, V ^ ^ v 

During the nineteenth century the Polish people were living under- three 
regimes - these had been established by the third patrtitixjn of Poland in . 
1795 - the largest group ur\der Russian domination^ the second largest under 
Prussia, and the smallest gjfoup in Galicia ruled by Austria. IThe actual 
number who migrated to the United States Is somewhat In doubt, because they - 
did not come with passports from Poland, but from Prussia, Austria and Russia',. 

Although the number of Polish immigrants was not large until the 1880Vs, 
a few agricultural colonists with their families came before that time and " 
found a place In American agriculture.. Among them vyere the groups that founded 
Panna Maria in Texas during the 1850'si Polonia, Wisconsin, in the s ami decade; 
and Parisville, Michigan. The increase of the tide can be observed from the 
fact that 7000 came In 1860-70; 34.000 in T870-80; 99.000'from 1880-90; and 
236,000 from 1890-1900. • - ^ ■ 

As the number kept Increasing, the trend toward the cities began. Before 
,long, ,ihtlividuals from the same, provinces began to draw together in nucleated 
centers'in feach city, forming Polish colonies known as the Polonia. Even 
though the Pol onians endured some of the discrimination shown to all jforelgn ; 
groups, »they nevertheless actually found freedom In the abseYice of p|^ure * 
:to as^i^milate them, and they began to organize with- great fervor; . 

• The Polonia was organized In two chronoTogl^l stages*. A preliminary 
per^iqd of transition and orientation gave tyay -to tormin^ of a mutual benefit 
organization or "society." The, members of Hhe community who had- forged 
ahead economically were often the leaders ;;^n the new group. Before its 
formation there were often col Tectipns for- the pooren members of the tolony, 
beset by death or misfortune.- The impulse* to put this 'benefit on a 'more 
^us inessJ ike -has is -(p'aral l^T trf th the i atetrdevel opment tJf consnunity phests ) - 
motivated the leaders to form, w>th all other members of the colony, a society 
to which each person would eontrifiutte a regular share of his earnings and from' 
itfhlch he would havfe ,tfie privilege to col ^sct benefits, as a matter of. right * 
rather ttjan favor. This insurance principle constituted the for«iat1v^ 
principle of- the organization, but was not eventually its main purpose.^ 

^tn time the society became a sort of socia.1 club th'at arranged dances, 
musicals,, drama tic entertainments; lettures, and other events in which 
members oY the/ colony could {5a rtici pate, using their ^own language and. customs,'^ 
As the community, grew, Poles from al T threig sections of Poland' canf^ together 
and found a common li-fe. J ^. , 
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Before lorvg, the purely local character of the Polonia was no longer 

sufficient, and the demand to *ti*1ne*a1T- Polish Americans in a comnion body 
' . of interest began in the latter part o* the nineteenth century. From the 
first the strongest of these organl^aTion^/was, the^^^^^ Alliance. 

\~ . Ort May 12, 1910- the Polish National Cdngre^s cohVehed at the New 
* National Theater in Washington, D»C. More than 1,000 representatives from 
various Polish organizations- throughout the country were In attendance. 

' The' list of Polish organizations and tnst Hut ions In the-Unlted States 
is exhaustive. Includisd are: • ' 

1) POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE / 
Chicago, UlinpiS - Atty.^Alojzy A. Mazewski, Pj^esident 

2) THE ORCHARD LAKE SCHOOLS - ; / ♦ . / 
1 ^ Orcljard Lake, Michipn - tfie Very Rev. J6hn Ziemba, 'Rector 

^ 3) ALLIANCE COLLEGE . ; , * ' 

Ca^ridge Springsr Pa;,! - Dr. Szyman^owski , Rector 

r 4) THE POLISH INSflTUTfe 'of ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Wew York City, N.Y. - j)ry John Grpnouski, President , ' 
* - • Dr. Ludwi k ■ krzyzanowsjti , Edj tor 



5) THE POLISH -UNION OF NORTH AMERICA i ^ 
Wi Ikes-Ba rre. Pa. - Henry Dende, President 



\ 



6) THE-SAVONABOLA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ' ^ 

^ , . Scranton, P^. - The Most B'e\k T. Zielinski , Rector . * >. 

7.) THE POLISH NATIONAL UNION OFIAMERICA . . 
Scranton, Pa. - Me Vincent ¥uszk1ewicz. President 

S) , THE KOSCliJSZKO FOUNDATION.- ' ' ' , - , 

New York City, N.Y. - Dr. Eugene Kusi el ewicz. President 

. ;^9) THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS < ^ ' ' , ^ • . 

Chicago, Illinois - Atty. Alojzy A. MazewsKi, President \ ' 

■ 10) IMMIGRATION HISTORYMSEARCH CENTER . 

^t. Paul, Minn. - ffr. Frank Renkiewicz. Researcl^ Associate 

11) PPLISH ROOM • « ^ ^ • . , ' . 

Wilkes College, Wllicescfiarce, Pa. - Mrs. Jule Znanieck.U President ■ 

^ Forty-si » cdlleg^s and wil vers it Jes. throughout the nation offer courses* 
In PoVish lanQuage^jstory and culture.^ There are also 63 Polish artjiive 
: centers .and. 6T ne.wspapers.^bullettas,^ rel igious And acadetrvti^ ^ 

%^ournatS .throughout 'the ted S^tf^es./ ^ \ ' * . . ' ^ 
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VII. RELIGIOUSf UfE 



The second step, of th^ colony- waS to organize- the. Polish paHsh. like 
^her nattonality groups; predominately Catholic, the Poles on their arrival 
1n America found: themselves attending churches In which their own language 
was nevftr heard and- which were often- shepherded by ' Irish priests. Some- 
times, as for example in Detroit-, the, incomlog Poles whg migrated from 
Prussia to get away from the German dominance could find no other Catholic 
. churches In which they might wor$htP except German parishes. 

i ' , ■ ' ■ . ■ J . ' ' ^ ■■ ■ • 

for-ages' In Europe, churches end parsonages were built by^'the states or 
aristocracy, tn the United States, churches were fiot built either .by *the 
government or by the wealthy, nor did parishes get grants of fields, forests 
or lakes. The income of -the-Church depended entirely upon the divoti on and ^ 
'generosity of its people* who, as' a rule were 1nd1ge*nt workers. But many / 
devout par;1sh1dners sojpn furnished ihe money to e.rect churches of their own, ^ 
and sppn Polish- Gongresat Ions began springing up all over the country. ' The 
/ sacrifices were incr^di^e; . ^ V 

-Once procured by the people, the church then becam'e the property of the 
-'hls^iop,. since lay believers were not allowed to adglhister the. rights of the 
•Churtn e^itates. In many tffstances, requests for PWfsh priests^^^^ 
were Iftrgley Ignored by; the Roman Cathol to hierarchy. Confl lets -began to x 
ewt in many Polish parishes. . 




he Polish National Cat hoi ic 'Church 



,rt ; • , Out of these , conflicts grew several independent church movements in 
; pKlcagoi-Buff^aiCT, Detfoit^ Cleve.landv*^ 
, .^nrtsylvanfa. It was fn Scranton that the Polish National Catholic* Chyrc»\. . 
w|^1^:h Was later <'to include the other independent movements ,.,had its beginning 
fn I89t under the* leadership of Father Frahpis Hodwr,va: Roman Catholic 
1 . priest, At the otitset,- Father ttodur and hi^ followers wanted the right to own 
church»propert,ies which> they bill li, pari ^ 

properties, and a vd^ice In- the seflection of priests and blieiiops/ - " . * 
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^ Many. people followed Father -Bodur, while others, chose '1^5^^ 
^ the! Roman Cathol !c Chu'i^ch where strides were made in order meet, the neecTs 
of the Polish people^ The first Roman Catholic bishop of Polish extraction, 
consecrated* In- I^Qg. . , ^ ' * - • . , 

The-offic1a^br:Jeak between ROfT^an?! the ''Polish' Nattona Churcfi 
came- i-n the form of ^ letter of excpmuii cation in '1898. Father Hoda^ was 
later elected the first>ishop pf.th^ Church and was consecrated In the Olc 
"Cathel -re Church .in TpirecTjt , Hot land i n 1907 . there are currently a pprox- 
. Imateiy 160 Pqlish|*^at1onal Catholic parishes througho"ut. the United States . 
and^ Canada* Gradually, the Church has developed its own ideoTpgy and Introduced 
the use of 1?hg. vernacular "(Polish) into Its services' as early, as 19O0v "»*The 
/Church Is also unique in, that having .been qrganize'd in the United States, it 
was then spread to th^"* Fatherland , Pol and * where cj number Iflf pari shes were 
•established. : , • ' 

. ' Currently -rln the, ecclesiastical' field jhe're Is John Cardinal Krol and <f ' 
el^ht Ordinary , and Auhi_liai*y Bis'hpps ^in. th#Roman, CathOljc Churth and Prime , 
W^hop Thaddeus Zleljrtski and 7. Bishops in the Polish. National *Cath'ol 1c Xhurch, 
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In Xuzerne County^ the- first- PoHsf)- partsh^ was -^t . Stani sTaus^i^man, •, ; 
, Catholic Church' in Nanti€Oke'{18?5) , fo^lawed-by Sti .Mary's llomaia Catholic 
IChurch In Plymouth (1887). • Todayv there-are 28 i^^^ in the, 

County, both. Rooanv Catholic and Polish National Catholic. " ^' 



VIII. SCIENCE. UTERATtJRE MUSIC AND THE AkTS, 



Polish and Polish-American contributions to the arts ani sciences is 
vtJ'tually endless: r * . 

In science-, Maria Sklodowska <1867--1934), known as Madame Curie, is 
j)erhaps ^he best knownv second ,only to Copernicu^. In addition, "tfiere is 
Karol Olszewski (1846-1915) wha revolutionized science by liquifying oxygen; 
Hapoleon Cybulski (1854-W9)^scoverer of the first known hormone; 
K^zimierz , Funic (1884-1967)' discoverer of vitamins; and Rudolf WefgV (1883-1957), 
fliscoverer of the typhis microbe. 



In literature, Adam Mi Chi ewic2, Poland's foreniost poet (1798-1855) leads 
the list. 'There is also Henryk Sienkiewicz (1846-vl 914) author of Quo Vad1$; ' 
and the first- Polish NobeJ Prize winning author; and Teodpr Jozef Konrad Korze- 
niowski (1^57-1924), who, as Joseph ^bnrad, became a master .of the English ^ 
novel.- \ • ... ' ^ '. . 'W' ' 

In music*'. Polish names- resound: Frederyk-Cttopin (1810-1 849) V tJi^^^^ 
.composer and Poet- of the Piano; Stanislaw-Mdniuszko (1819-72) composer of the 
first Polish operav Ignacy Jan Paderewski (1860-1941 ) famed pianist and states- . 
man; and Arthur Kul^nsteln (1886- ), peHaps the century's greatest :|>ianist. 

Polish Americans and their eontributions would be difflctilt to dqcument 
in so short a time frameT but they Include edycatprs such "as Dr. Alexander Cuctliis 
{Alexander Kqrcyusz); explorers sUch a% John Anthony- Sadowsk3, (1669-1736) for . 
whon Sandusky, Ohio is named; mapmajiers; soldiers; phllanthropistsi; .theologians; 
•authors, scient1|t5^ musicians, and numerc^us others. i * . 

i IX. THE POLISH EXPERIENCE IN LUZERNE COUI^TY . ^ / 

' ' - ■ - 

It- is extremely difficult to find competer>t loca> his.tories of the Polish, 
people, t)ut we do know that Poles were a part of Pennsylvania since the days 
of William Penn. Much information can be gathered from parish annals ind from 
the 'proliferation of Polish newspapers. By far, the greatest Influx of foil sh 
People arrive^i in the area since 1880, and many made their living in the co^l 
-mines of Northeastern Pennsylvania. ; > * 

Dr. Joseph J. Kocyah • v 



One of the most prominent of the Pole? in the Wyoming Valley, was ' ^ 
Dr. Jsoeph J. Kocyan. Dr. Kocyan was born ih 1884 in Baltimore, Marylandv 
Fol 1 owing- hi s- extensi vfe- medi eal education , he Opened hi s of f 1 ces In PI a1 ns 
Township. He was a member of the medical staff of the Wilkes-Barre Generat . 
Hospital since 1916, serving at Various times as Chi ef-of-Ser*vice in^the < 
Department of OftStetrfc?; director of the Oepartn&nt of Obstetrics and 

" w; President of the Medical Staff , Chairman of the Medical Cmittee; . . 
^uctor for twenty^f I've years- in^ the School of Nursing. He Was also 
associated with ot^er hospitals in the Wllk^-Barfe area.' . i v 1 
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Or. Kocyan was active- 4n Ms prof ess4onv -fie- was a • 
and founder of the- American Board- of ObstetHcs^ aud ^necoldgy , and was ^so ' 
: a fellow of the Acadefny-of-^nterna^Med^ethe-and of-th^^^ Collegfe of . 

. Surgeons.; He was Pres i dent- of the tuzerne County- Medical Soclet a ^ 

member of the Board- of the Cancer Society. He- also -served three terms as. 
.president of the Family Service Association. A former President of the Lehigh v 
. .Valley Medical Association, he was org&hizer, in 1935, of; the medical staff of 
St. Stanislaus Institute. He was likewise Chief ^tedical Examiner of t\\Q . . 
v^.I^ol|$h Union and the Polish- National Alliance. In recognition of his ef/orts 
"in behalf of asthma victims, he was made-a life member of the Silieosis League. 
Dr. Kogyan was a trustee and forpier Chairman of the Board of the General Pulaski i 
'.: .«ep>rial Committee of Wyoming Valley, trustee of \Wi Ikes Co1lege,'and President ! 

of ^ the Tatra and Sarmatia Clubs. He was a menten <>f SS;::Petejv-1m?1»au3*s i ^ 
. .^Church, in Pl^in^, Township. / ^ 

In World War I,' he was a Major in the Arw Medical Corps In France ant 
ftfilgium. He was an officer in the Reserve Co^s the U.S. Public Health ' 
I Service in World War II. 

' Despite all of his prc(f^sion&l and civic activities. Dr. Kocyan was 

^ extremely active in hfs support of The Kosciuszko Foundation. After serving 
V many years as a member of the Board of Trustees, he was elected Chairman of 
the Board in 1955. He laid much of the groundwork for the Foundation's 
current cultural programs with Poland. - ' 

! H X. THE CULTURALLY PLURALISTIC POLISH AMERICAN- \ • 

V - From: Who Am U Reflections of a Young Polish 

. American onihe Search^for Identity. 
V By Rev. Leonard F. Chrobot. 

^ - The ideal Polish American is convinced that the future must be nourished 
•/ and sustaineti by the past. We believe in the validity of this tradition 

beUuse.bf the type of persbn it has produced. From a wasteland of confoniiity, 

• he- emerges as a rerresl\1ng exception. , 

« TheMd^ap. Polish American knows who he- is. He is ab-le to stand erect 
j b^cause|ie' has. achieved self-identity. The basis .of this self-identity must • 

"♦me. frSTrt a, source outside of himself, from a faith in God. This faith must 
^~^;^e .tendered by the experience of suff&ring. It'ls nbt sectarian, but it' 

, ^from a traditijan which has dfeeply felt this faith, and has suffered 

• tc>^rov€ it. ;* \ . ' 

The idea? Polish Anferican loves his country because it has given him the 

free^^om-^o -become truly -himself , - He^ee^ly respects the «5unt of ^lood, 

;^?weat, and sacrifice that was necessary to build it. And he is anxious to add 
^ his own--un4<Hie"€ontribution to fMke it still better. ' 

t ^ He.. really loves people, all kinds. He understands their differences and 
, js tolerant- of their faults i While remaining an individual himself, he realizes 

the- irapor.tance of community, and how important it is in effecting* a real 
I ^hange in mankind. ^ ' ? 

• The ide^il Polish American is sympathetic with the plight of his fellow 
Americans who are black, because he understands far better than most the 
jJpath whicJ^ they must follow. He knows ^t^th'e temporary necessity -of 
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separatisw-for Bracks Is a- step he- had taken- long-ago to achieve his own 
identity. He .does noC- wish- for- two- separate AmeH€as-,/one black and one 
white, but he knows of- the'- pressures- of the majority^ to- mock a heritage • 
and fot?ce^unif<jrniity. 

The ideal Polish Amerifcan Is warm and hospitable, becaus^e he springs 
frbm a tradition which welcomes a- guest as one of his own. Above all he 
loves life, with a robust passion. He is down-to-earth, because his 
ancestors.knew the earth so well, • 

He knows the- language-,- literature* -and culture of at least two nations 
and is there|6re able to appreciate his own so much more; He thanks God 

on h^s 'khees each day for-what- he- has in- America, because he knows what the 
suffering of war has- inflicted on his ancestors^ 

■• : • ■ ■ ' ■ . ' ■ ^■-r- ■ 
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^ • BOOKS AVAILABLE FROM THE KQSeiilSZKO FOUNDATION 

Books on Pole^ in Amdrica: ^ . ^ 

♦Helen 0. Bristol . LET THE BLACKBIRD SINS. A -remarkable biograpt^ of a Polish 
American family^ld in verse. $5.00; $3.00 to oembers, 

Metchie J. E. Budka. ^NDER THEIR VIf<E AND FIS TREE, TRAVELS THROUGH AMERICA 
IN 1797-1799. A translation of the fascinating journals of Julian Ursyn 
Niemcewlcz, a gr6at nineteenth century Polish writer. Interesting insight^ 
» Into -the life of early America, $10.00. 

Marion Colem»i. FAIR ROSALIND. TH^ AMERICAN CAREER OF HELENA *f«DJESKA. The ' ^ 
best book in English on Modjeska's life and theatrical career in the United 
States. $20.00; $16. OQ to members. . r - 
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Arthur arid 'Marion Coleman. WANDERERS TRAIN. Ah accqunt jof the American travels , 
of Helena Mjojeska/the famous Polish actress, and Henryk Sienk-fewicz, the 
fi»*st^lish writerj to win the Nove| Prize. $5.00. . ^^^^ ' 

Marion CoWman. POLISH CIRCIUT RIDER. The Texas n^miors Of Adolf Bakanowski,' 
1856-1874)) in English trans lal^i on. • $2.^0. * 

Ludwik Kos-RabcewiC2-Zubkowsk1 . THE POLES IN CANADA. Number VII, ,1n the ? • ^ 
Canada Ethnica series, i/t 'is a critical account of the accompliisiliments ' j * , 
of Poles and their descendants in C|inadav f7;50,;^:5^^^^^^^^ ^^-''/'-lA^- ■■7/ ' ^ ' 

Jerzy Jan Lerski. A POLIsrtMAPTER IK JACKSONIAli W^ERICA. THE UNITEO^STATES • 
AND THE* POLISH EXILES OF T83T. ^his. book belongs to the Pdl ish M13 lennium ^; . . 
Series of the Kosciuszko Foundation. $10.00. : I . - ■ ' . ' .' 

♦Stephen P. ^Mizwav THE STORY.OF, THE- KQSCIUSZK0 TOUN|5aTI0N, HOW IT CAME- ABOUT.' .^ ■ 
- The personal memoir ^y the Founding Father. Of the Foundation, detwiH ing both 
his early life in America as well as his motlv.at ions in establishing the • 
Foundation and t^ieuitganization that resulted therefrom.' $8.00; $5.00 for J| 
tttembers. " 



Jacek Przygoda. TEXAS PIONEERS FROM POLAND. STUDY IN ETHNIC HiSTORY. Presents 
^ a wealth of material on -the Poles and their descendents jn Texas who, haye 
lived Xn the Lone Star' State practically since its inception. $7.00f 

. 'i * ' ■ ■,' ^ *■ ' , ' 

SigmunJ Uminski, POLAND DISCOVERS AMERICA.* The new wor.ld as seen In Polish • 
' writings artd maps of the fifteenth ^through' seventeenth centuries . |^*5D ,, | . 



Joseph 0. W1«szerzak/ A POLISH CHAPTp? IN CIVa WAR AMERI^.^ This volume 
focuses u^on the mutual' influence of -Poland and Amerlcalauring the critical 
45eciod of the .War between the States. $6.00; $4. 50 for. members . ^ i v 

Andrzej' Wol|)dkow1cz. * POLISH COf^ftlBilTION TO, ARTS' ANO SCIENCES .,IN CANADA. Thii 
^ , book trt^*to document the technical and artistic contribution of the 
Polish ethnic group to the development^ of Canada. $5>00. ■ 
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Joseph A.; Hyt>wal. AMERICA'JS POL?SH +IERIXAGE. A SQOI^tl^ HISTORY OF THE" POLES 
r ^IN AMER^XlA. ' Wytrwal . tracejs ^he Polish Americans' contributions to the" / y 
4eveldpgient of American jocie|y and culture. '$&.00. ^« 
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^ POLES m AMERICAN HISTORY AND TRADITION. An Expanded 4<litipn his 

earlier work cited above. $6.50. >. " 

Books on Pol1$h History and Culture: ' ^ (// 

Jan Adanczewski. NIGOLAUS COPERNICUS AND HIS EPOCH. Publ1she<t by Copernfcus ^ 
Society of America, (Phlla. ♦ Pa. ) to coinmemorate 500th anniversary of the 
astronomer's blKh. It.1s much more than Copernicus' bloqraphy, combining 
(excellent illustrations with scholarly but popularly written text; but also 
a good Introduction .to the history of fifteenth and sixteenth century 

, Poland, $5.50. ' . v 

Ni/holas^ Bethel!. GOMULKA, HIS POLAND. HIsllOMWNISM. A well-rounded picture 
of Goihulka and t;he fortyt years pf Poland's history. $5.00,' 

Jiell Holladay Boand. LEWIS LITTLEPAGE, The docun^ntek. biography of- the 
: African confidential secretary of the last king of^oland, Stani slaw August 
Ponjatowski. $6.50. |r 

Jerzy Cynk. POLISH AIRCRAFTV 1893-39. The "history of. \>land',s contribution 
to tbe development of the aircraft indu§tr7 from its beginning to World- 
War 11. Well illustrated. $19.00. - 

OuntherrDfischner. WARSAW RISING. "This is a synthetic history of the. Warsaw 
, uprising against the'NaziS in 1944, by a German of the post-war generation. 
, Paperbacjc. $1.«0. ' .. \ " 

Rofnan Oyboski. SEVEN YEARS IN RUSSIA /\ND SIBERIA. Translated, edited and 

«^nnotated by Marion M.. Coleman. A highly djramatic yet factual account Qf . 
" the type of- treatment many Poles received in ,those tumultous days of the - 
, First World W^r, 1914-1921. $5.00. ' ^ 

'fi. K. bziewaiWskl. J02EF PJLSUDSKI, A OTOPEAN FEDERALIST,* 1918-1922. . The, 

. book covers\>1ttle-kn6wn aspect of eSst European * hi stdtry. Pi Isi^dski's 
- plan fpr the rieconstructlon of Eastern Europe at- the end of World War I. 

$8.,7o;' ; . . / 
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Paul W.' Knpll.. TH^ RISE OF THE POLISH MONARCHY. The first good English- 
• ' 'language accojunt of the reigns of W lady si aw Lok4etek and Casimir the 

Great. Also i^ncluded in this outstanding work is an extensive and valuable 
t^ibliography. ' Kos0uszko- Foundation DoetoraT Dissertation Award Winner 
^ ': i^r 1971V . IW . 00. . ' ; " 

iicus. 1543-f! 



Stephen P.' Mizwa. NICHOLAS COPERNICUS. 1543-f943^A bastic bjograpljy of the 
: re\(Olutionary Palisti-scier\tist..-. $5.Q0>- . ^Qf 

» -t "x , ed., tilCOLAS COPERNICUS A TRIBUTE OF NATBDNS. A conmemorat"^ 
' volume reflecting the nature and extent of the .tribute paid to Copernicus 
. "by the Anjerican ^pducationaT and scientific world and by practically all 



Western Civilization oh the- 400th anniversary of the Polish as tronoj 
'*i 1. .. death. $5.00. 

■"■ ■ • ■ ■ , ■ ■ •. \. ■ ... V , . ' . ■ ■ 

* • ' . « GREAT MEN AND ^OMEN OF POLAND. The volume indludes biographies of 
thirty Poles — many of them internationally known, others famous only 
in tHeir native land. These lives give a panorama* of th'te cuTtiiral -history^^ 
of Poland in biographical from, $7.50; $5.00 to numbers. > : 
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,Pa«T Neubof^. THE HE;R0*S GHlCOREff.- -'A-.^ook M Europe 's young generation. 
Its asplrattonn %ch^jS(¥^^ . • . • ' 

fS^t^ur ■ Rtfbe^^^ .famous pianist. 

Michal Rusinek. LAND-0F NIGHOLABS GGPERNieyS=.--A-ina§ittficent calleQtor'S - 
edition, with hand inserted i«^lorn lustrations, $7.95, - ^ 

• , ' . ' ■ 

Wanda M, StacKlewiez. GePERN-ICUS- AND HIS WORLD, A short, but concise account 
• of the Pol4sh astnenomer's Hfe and woHc, actcMnpanied by a selfected 
bibliograply and information on th.e Copernican Quingentenary. $1.50. 

Boleslaw B, Szczesniak.-i THE KfflOTS HOSPITALLERS IN POLAND AND LITHUAWIA.' The 
fir*t attefl^t in- English at a concise presentation of the history of the „ 
Knights HospitalleV's^nil the Polish Conmonwealth. $8.60. 

J. Wagner. POLISH yiW THROUGHOjjf THE AGES. ' A collectloh of fourteen 
essays by leading auther'i ties pn one thousand years of legal thought in 
. Poland. • $14r00: V ' ; V . ' ' v ' 

Andrzej Zieleniewicz. POLAND.; A profusely illustrated survey of Poland's 
h1sto»*y and culture reflecting the interpretation of the present Polish 

. 5'ovemment. $8.00. / * - . ' v, 

■ .■■«"■ • ■■■ • ' ' ■ . ' ■ " 

THE CRIME OFKATYN. - The history of the. massacre of .Polish officers, which' . 
oc<;yrred in^ the:^viet Union during World War 'li. bas^d on facts, and - 
documents with an introduction by the latfe General fell adysl aw Anders. $6^00. 
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* This history Is wrHten to conirienwr^te the Centemlal. of St. Stanislaus 

Church, it Is also a timely toatr1but|dn to the BiqentefinW 
our country. It contains ttie early hi^iory of the PaHsh and^ , 
prof i 1« of the early 'P&T.i;8|i settlers tianti coke; thus . contri buti ng to the 
total story O'i' America. ■ / , Vv ' . - ' 

, ' Th^is hjisWica^l suH^ the' pioneer parishioners, clergy,' 

and Sisters /whpsjP'^(ieep faith'v^^^^l . 
Parish of vSt. S^nisla^s a re;ality,Jjtfe should ^ ourselves to preserve 

this rich heritag^vfor gen^rdtions^to come. ^^^^^ < v • \ ' 

'•' ^ ' / ■ ♦ The Earliest Immigrants ' ( Poles in American History ) ' ' 

. Theses tahli^hffl^nt of $t. Stanislaus Church>was probable the first ^ 
organised effo.rt .6f/ the group of Polish i mini grants who settled in Nantlcoke , 
after ^hiB' -Civil WarJ The organization of the Polish language church wit^^^^^^^ 
a'deicade of thfrirji^'arHval in Nanticoke emphasizeis the in^ortance of the 
Roman Cathol i c C|ftirclh to the Pol i sh peoffTe and how inextricably their language, 
qultMi^e* 5»nci re.lftlon^^^^^ 

. ■■ ■ •• iV •. • ■■ • ■ ■ , . ■ • ■ . • . 

• • ** i'' ■' ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' . ' . - 

The newcomers froqt Ppland had'an impact on the very earliest days of ' 
American History - James towhi Va*. & in 16Q7< Then duringVthe American Revol- ^ , 
4it1oi»; the gre«tt Pol ish herd^, Tadeusz Koscluszko and Casimir Pulaski, be- ' 
came Ameri c^'n- heroes , The pass ion of» the P&l es for liberty and high ideal ism 
i n the serv4 tft of Go^ and country i s wel 1 known* History records * the bravfery * 
/and aceotnpMshments of the Polish Ja^nestOi^h settler?^ the two* Polish Revolution- 
ary «^r,h^r4)€« v and. a\l,so three fame - Karge,' 
Kr*zyino*^Ski I and Schoepf . vTwo Nanticdke Pol esij>m6 participated in the Civil 
War Wefe- Jjofin' s'ztiraowski # who a>rtve<i here HiktoB, a StachQwialc. This 
'earlyyh,a€k||f(^wd S€»t^the pace of t^^ ent ei^i^ri si ffg,' freedom- loving 
PO;les-v^^^ r "/^ • ' ' , . 

■ ./lW:the latter half of the 19th;!c|^ury Poland wa^ partitioned anci occupied 
Aby'((3irmany, Rtise'ia, and Austria^ Teft part.itioned'Polknd and came to 

America seeking freedom from pol^^^^^ an^ better economic conditions. . 

TJjo^e .who settled 'i n NahHeokeHjj^^;^ priinarily from the provini?e: O"^ Poznan where 
th^''tiad suffered intolerable j^ctXTrons> whiph 4ncli^ped being,, forbidd^n'to use 
th^e4r native^ tongue, r.their sd^cfl-^ being totally sut^tiected to German rules and 
resti^ctionsy and ^eihg corfH ' - ' 

, Ihe early PoTf^h '^|||res w1jo settled in Nantic^i^e were a* part of the large - 
wa^e'^f Polish' immi9ra#(bn to. America wMch commenced in tlie 1850*s, According 
td^ the Susquehanna to^-rjecords en1?rance of Pol4s into tjie'Anthraci t§ region 

■ be" traced to lS|e; One o'^'-Me. earliest cbuples'fto arrive was Mr. "and Mrs. 
>rithon^ Goreck't 1^1857 and by 187^ , there wefe':$veri ^OG >Pol in Nantlcoke. 

■ These wly Poli#. immigrants had heard of this t;o*^n;^hd availafi^e jobs' here through 
letters sent to^eiaiives tn.Ptes^an Poland. by G6fcn.,s^^^ After 
settling hereillhe.Po'leSi |rt'*turh| seht letters, encouraging their relatives and 
friends temo)5e"heffe» TJie 

l^opportunity^^ile.tP the boomirig mH'jing industry and bMsiness opportunities., ..;, 
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V The new- inwigfatits w€f e str*f ngers i n a, s tranefe 1 an4 and found cQnitiimi ca-r ' 
p6n their first barrierV Altfiough 'the majority spoke' Polish and German, nxjst - 
^^'of, the earlier settlers spoke only Eriglish, Since the prevailing industry, was 
'.coal mlfting, most of the 4Hmi grants' encountered this language barrier when they : 
applied for jobs in Jthe collieries. Because soina^^ of th#r surnames wdre.s^ 
difficult to pronounce; their Engliish speaking "bosses- often renamed theiit, v - 
Thus- Rzasa became Ronsa.- Hajdukiewiez became Bouglas, Sgs-nows.ki becaifi^-'Pipland, 
Pe^ynski became Pease* and Wegrzunowiez became Vintergrass^ ltef^ labQ^^^ 
difficulty becoming certified as miners since an o-ral test if? the Englishman- * 
gua'ge was required*. The fact th.^t within a short time the flHjjori1;y of certified 
miners vwre ^'c^l-Tsh is testirapny Of their triuiTiJh over the laflguage jfarrier/ ^ 

' R gatqioh afTd the Polish Culture . ■ 

R«ligien and language werf>inseparable to a Pole, These Poles had fled 
from a 'Catholic country to Orte predominatly Protestants Their'Catholtc ^ 
GhHrH;h had served and guiidfed^ them ever^ since 966 A bBt whw;fi'iOlahd^s first 
historical ruler Mioszko was^^^b^ and Poland was'eonveti^ed to Christianity^ 
When' the- earlier sett terSv tauftted" them and ridueuled theiif^■1ang^*ge^ 
and customs, th^ foiifwl this tacr'edible. Not to worship?^^ in* their own way was 
the greatest. ifldignlty a- Pole could suffer* Ofteti as j:hey v^Ued to church, 
th^ were harassed %^fla^ne cal^ andH^ck^thrbwing# Kosciuszko 
fiuard, a patriotic society composed of vetewafis of ty p rus^i ah cavalry, came 
to jfeheir aid* Moiinted on their holies, " tire Guard dlcfl^^^ 
• drawn swords^.; Thus their intent to ^.*45ffl0n (^th^ Poles, ^ 

The Poles have played a vital role in the history of the' Catholic 
' Church In America* Pamia Maria, established ifi; Texas in 1854* was the first , 
Polish'parjsh in Amerlcav The fact that the Poles ha v6 b 800 chOrches 
and schools in the U»S. is proof of their dedication jEind?generosity, By 
1899 thei«^wer€^-13- Wish congregation^; in t^is Dioc^ev 'At present there are 
46 Poli}sh churches. It is significant that^>^t, Stanislaus is one of 50 ■ • 
Polish churches eel ebmting centennial joW this year. 

In the ScNtjton diodese, it shares this honor with only one other church, St, 
Maryfs of Blossburg-* but, irt Luz^ne Coptyi it/has the distinction of being 
the/first Polish Catholic ehurcf?4 It .^maihed/the only Polish* church in 
Nanticoke unti 1 ''the Holy Trinity Chyrjch wes '<;i?-eated in 1894., f ol 1 owed by 
Sti Mary's in 1901. / . p- 

■■7 ■ : ■. "■/ ■ ■■■■■ *■ 

/ ' A Mission Field 

/ Prior to 1875, Nanticoke f fid tiie other mining towns in the|vicinity 
i6~weFe- mlssiorr fiel ds wrt^r ser^ces- • condptpd sporadi csl 1 y iit prii^a te irdmes by 
/ missionaries* in the-interip^ on Sundays and Holy Days, Poles jfgathered in 
hofijes- in Plke^ Peak, Honey /^^^ to • 

recite-the-Rosary ^fld sing hymns in me^ Blessed Virgin Mary, Polish 

' missionaries frdm thicagfi- arrived periodically to hear confession's ijri Polish, 

as well as offer Holy H^ss^ Father Szula1<' was one of those lesuit missionaries 
' who cared- for iheir^0ritua1 needs* Baptisms were eonferreiil*by. himf in Nanticoke 
but recorded at Stv MIxhoTas in Will4es-Barrew (See^^ .Masses often , , 

took place In the F4*ank Miklosz home* which' he himself^ M W 1669 , on Pros- 
pect Street near Bj?*dad Street* Ftess and the Sacraments we^^ importaifit to them 
regarcil ess .of wh^ce 1 1 took . pi ace , • ' ; 
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' . -.ft'' .- Reverend Peter Na^latKl St . Nicholas '-...4;. 

. ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ; '-Av 

*' Thfese -^eut-Pel-e^-had -a strong des^-re to attend- services- hel/d 1 n a (thurch . 
As there-Wfi^re- no-PoMsh' language eharehes-, th€-fier!nan-speaking;?Pol es chose to 
va^k-ttje/.Vemg-d^TStanee .to- i^i 4kes-^arre to attend, only Gerwan- language church, 
St»rHtct^las, organized In ISBe, Early St^ Nicholas ledgers, written 'irvlatin 
oV Gerfl^'n, and signed by Rev. Nagel , Rev^ Mattingly, or Rev. .Deibel record 36 . 
jbagtisms and 10 marriages of Nanti coke Polish settlers between 487.2 and 1874. 
(S0e^ Appendi >t) - Rev-I- Peter- llaigel-had- become^ f trst resident- iJaste^iM^^^'. N1 choT as in 
1858' ami had €haf»ge of' al4 Seman co^ At that time 

the^ Scranton' diocese had not' yet- be^ formed and- the Philadel phia d1 oces e cdni- 
pHsed- the; entire *state-of Pa*. Not until 1868 wfis-4^e-Scr.anton dlecese created, - " 
'w^it^i Reva bfs<- Williain O^Hara as "the first Bish^^^ * %, 

Most dear te- a Pole- are his- chureh^ and Ms- hoiBe% €ven- before their rnost 
pressing probleRB were solved, these Polish settlers began-^ to- Jiake active steps 
towiwd buri^dlfiig- their own parishv Their nunfcers had 'inere«^-?and solidarity , . 
gave- th€fB-5trength, .s.atisf action, and% sense of purpose» -4t was Rev. Nagel, 
in 1874', who- undertook the task'fef hel|>ing th«n organizew -This was the same- 
year* thc»t Nanti ee^(e -was incorp&rat«l as a borough. ' ^ 

"The- fi r?t pari sh document is an ol d 1 edger tn which is recorded a 1 i st 
of the first 1 2a coTitributors and dated" Febniary 22 and 23, w4% A total of. 
$800. was e&llelHied towaVd construction of tneir^^urch, under the patronage of 
St. Stanislaus, Bishop and Martyr ot Cracov^i; The following is a translation 
of the Preface to the ledger. which' was origitially written- in both Polish and 
.^Sertnan- by Father Nagel: *^ 

'\. ' • ■ ■ ■ * ' • 

' "Record of contribytiofis fm* the building of ^he 

V Polish Catholic Church in ^aoti coke,. tp be named, 

• itU Stanislaus. * . . ' . 

To certify that this is a list of voluntary donors 

for the construction of the first Polish Catholic * ' 

Church; of Nanticoke. " ' . . 

' ' ^ . (Signed). Rev-. Nagel , 

(See Appendix) 

More^onations in July, August, and^epteiabe'r of the 1874 increased the total 
to $3,>67^ with a total of 241 doribrs for that year. The next entry Is Sept- 
ember, 1875, >*hen $79.05 was collected for "support of the local priest, 
bui^ding-j^fythe Chapel, afld various church needs." By 1875 additional new 
^ names- brpu^n^' the list of donors to 322. . 

' • • • * . 

A jCj^ittee was selected ami ftinds-were eolleetedw -The Susq^^ CoaJ 

Co* offered- a smail-p^l&t of ground hear a creek at the comer of Church and 
Maple- Streets*' A; frame sti^cture weis-buiTt,' adequate to serve their immediate 
neec&j»v Mad€r of-wood,;the or1ginafl church was a mijdest, -fifty-foot long bulld- 
ingv erected- on th^ site of the- present churf h* The early settTers contribute^ 
the1t= labor and used their lifftited funds for materials. - Rev^t- Eugene Zychowicz, 
C'^Franeiscan jfiissionary^i- celebrated* the first m^^^ Upon 
beaming of^the-Polish servicesv Po1ish-1nhabitants :of the- nei^ villages 
Of Kewport•,-4^anover Township* and'Plymoirth, attended- the ehurt^h, .arriving by 
jiorsefeaekv- horsie- and buggy,, and^ by foot* Some traveled from Pitts ton, a jour- 
n^ of- ten-'flTilesv Revv ?ycho#1cz remained- at St* Stanislaus until June 1, 1876*, 

. • . -292 ' . . . . 
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a period of 9 months «■. During that time he. conferred maifyf t»aptismSs officiated/ 
iit fii^rHages, and conducted funerals which are recorded- an early church led- 
ger, ($ee Appendix) " / * , ' 

• The-parish was served frm June 1» 1876s until October, 18778- by Rev* 
Jos^h-OuszlciewiGz, a Fraheistan- Missionary » and from jluly '29' to* September 
20, 1877, by Rev* C. Matt ingly, ' • .. . "* 

' .. ■ • ■ \ • ., 

f . ' . " Father Sraml'ewl czy The F 1 rs t Pa s tor 



t The first permanent pas^or-at St^ Stanislaus Church wa^ Rev. Ignatr 
BenevefiutO Sramlewiezv Boni in Poznan iri in 1 862- 

He fled-ffOffl Prussia in 1875 because he '-had helped a brother missionary es- 
cape over tire barder to' flee 'from religious persecution resulting from 
Siswarck's "Kultur Kan^f" policy. Rev* Gramlewiez a r^^ived on October 1 , 1877, 
having been- assigned to Sti Stanislaus' fay Bish'op O'Hara;. H^1n| spent his first 
year from November^ 1876^ to October « 1877, in BTassburg, he was aware of the 
challenges facifjg- him 'in a pioneer mining villager 

On October ISp 1&77» Rev* GramlewTcz recorded the deed for the two 
43lots of lana^ which were transferred by the Susquehanna Coal Co, to Bishop 
O'Hara for the^ token consideration of one' doll ar. The one parcel had 150 feet 
of road frontage Ofi the north' side of Church Street where- the church was Toe- 
atedv Jhe other lot provided for a 250 foot fVontage on the opposite side of 
the street* - A- parceT of ' iand adjoining the St/ Francis- Cemetery was also do ij- . 
ated by* the'SusqDehamia Coal Cq^ The deed for the cemetery w«^s recorded on 
Getobef* 16, 1877* JHy 1878s the'flrst brick .church was buijlt and dedicated on 
November 11, 1878 by Bishop d"°Hara» . The membership of the ehtirch conti nueB 
to ejcpand' with the population growth- of- the borough whieh 'by MO was 3.884; 
As a' result;, it bacame. necessary to enlarge the church~in^l883 and again in 
,3886, when it was r^nstrueted into the shape of a cross. 

• ^ ; ... . - Early Educat-io,n' . . 

■ Besides- preiflo t? ng the f ami 1 wel f are J Pb ] i s>i parisnts emp^ias i zed 'the 
impOftance-ot-/rel1giorr- and education* With thefr deep resf>ect: for education, 
church classes were begun almost simultanecu's'Iy writh the building of the church. 
Th<ay were he'ld lOHgimJly in the basement of the .cburdr soon after its re- 
cons trticti On in 1883* .The children attended one of five pu^jilTc s,chools in 
Existence at- that time» name-Iyt West- Main, CentennisT, East- Maifv (81 Main) , 
iHafjCiver- (Midd'le Road), and Honey Poti, in order^ to- preserve- the-i-r Pol ish heri - 
tage* educated wemen- such 'as MrS'e- Anthony Kl idz io ,, a former governess i n Pol and , 
flrs^-Tl^arowski, and. later Mfsv BudziTisk-i~taught classes in- the^ language?', history 
and literature of Polandi; From; 1882 to 1885 - George 'Knoll was not only an 
organist but '^al^o an instVoctorV ■ Robinson-^-s' 0 f rec-tory of P lymou-th ajrid Nanticok^ 
of J^89- states that Stv StanfsJaus had a membershTp"Dt-^2i,090 and-there were two 
teaeher^^, • Gharies- Okul ewt cz and Vincent' Mai kowski , who; i nstructed the 230 
rt^drenMTf' the* parochial school'^. By 1890, the Partsh-sehool attendance was 

neqoiring the services of three lay teachers* . At that' time the parish had 
"our jhcndred'f ami lies* - miners s farmers's storekeepers grocers,, butchers, saloon 
/^kj^epersv o^e;di%gg45t,; and pne Hjndertaker. *^ v 
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A*»riml ef the Sisters 



About- 1890. ■ReVi Gra»ila<^icz-se€tiiPed the semees-e^^ Sisters of ■ 
the Hdly- Fa«i ly ef Nin«reth frm €h4cage i . €1 asses-wew^-ftt^l hel d i n the ^ • 

• chBts:h base»e«t4fid the Sisters- Itv^^^^^^ 
until a convent was- built ifl l89-l-92v T^^^^ 

rellgleus life-was- Augusta Ghf^an^^^heH^^^^^ - 
Holy Fam-lly- of Kazat^ from Chicago*. They-^ef^^ 

Sisters f row 0etro4t 4n~ 1893.- - 3tv S^t'wls-lau^- n»de Its-nent/cp^ to" 
, the- religious life- ifl 1894-when tffO"o Gors.kl and « 

Brofllslawa- Ghylla,- entered the comnanlty^of-the Fellclan-S^^ After. 6 

yeai^ the-Feli-elan Slsters-depafted-and the €htldr^^wei*e^^t^^^^ by lay 

' teaehersv- For- one-year- they- were- tati^ht br the School Sisters- of 5t. Francis. 

■ ■■ . • \ . ■ ■ ' 'L. - . . . ' 

- * . " The ^Bemardlne Sisters 

\ ■ ' ' . . • i» ' 

The-&e*Hwrd4fie Sisters -were-iflvited to teach: 0 . • 

. Berfiafdine-€rder came^ into-existefice more than-S eefitories-agoi in f o}and. Four 

o^them came to the United States in- 1894.-to teach in Mtv^G^ tn 1895 

. . they- moved* to Reading whef»e- they estabHshed- a- heme and-conven^fe "FTTom there, 
the f1i*5t group of Sisters to arrive at Stv Statjislaus was: • Mother. Magdalen* 
Superiors-Sisters Clara, Vol and, -and Kunegundav The- baseinent^ school consisted * 
. of- two large- rooms where classes nuirtbered in the 80^ Sv By. 1906 -there were 150 " 
V Flrst-Holy CommunHeantSv 'Various Sisters of the Coniminity* contimied the difficult 
'■pioneer work-until the -death of ftevv sVamlewIcz in 1910. 

Fathfer Sramlewiez^ s Contributions ' , 
' ■ — — t ^ , 

At the- request of Pol es in Gl en Lyon , Rev * eramlewi ez undertook the ^ 
A task of - organizing St. Adalberts, the firtt Polish parish there,* in 1889. ^ 

• Since- the- members had*^ previ ously attendei--Stv S tani s laus ,- Rev . Gram! ewl cz • 
prevailed* upon pishop O^Hara to name Revv Zychowfcz; his assistant- at St: 
Stanislaus, as -its first Pastor^ During Plymouth's- pastoral- troubles, from 
1889-l'899-,-RfeVv Gramlewiez or-i-his' assistant, Rev i A? -ZyeHoWTCZ, assumed , 
responsiWlity for their spiritual n^eds. He was also administrator of 

' St* Joseph*s Slovak Parish, built in 1888. During 1905 and 1906 he printed 
a Polish-newspaper, '"PRZEGLADv" It was the only successor .to "THE GAZETA 
Z NANtieOKEi" a Polish newspaper published by Zygmuhd-Twarowskl fron) 1890 
* to 1893. The Polish -press >ept the^Poles inforiRied about trte intellectual, 
social, economic^ and political trends in the United^StateS and Poland. Its 

- — timely •iid¥ice-af»d"explanatiehs-'a?si.sted-4fv-^h€-4:ransit1e^^ IntONAmerican cul tur^. 
ReVs- Gran>fewiC2 was also instrumental in, acquiring the first punp' organ for 
St. Stanislaus. Maf\y par^shibners recall pumping the organ- for- Mrs Kozakiewicz, 
organist- until 1910. They also-reeall-Mri Kozakiewicz teaching-tbem catechism - . 
until the arrival of the Nunsv Many also remember ^ Rev -. Sraffilewicz's ferocious 

.[-' '^ dogs and his pigeons. / - ' . . 

- Societies and Orcianizations . • ^ 

The parish was- the-hub aroun/d which the life gf the early- Polish settler- 
revolved* While- satisfyinlj his spiritual needs,; it fostered; religious, and 
patriotic societies*- Besides the sp4ritual and social benefits derived, many- 
material -advantages -were alse ga>ned«—Th€y also kept, alive |hj^ religious and-^ 
rr.?^cu1<ural traditions of the homeland. ■ ■ ' ./ 
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Under the guidance .of Rev.. Grawlewfcz soei^ were , 

founded' a ltd flourished. Most church societies werfe- of a dual : nature, offer- 
ing both siek and death benef4tSr as^*fr1^ as uphelch|n9^^ religion. 
The earliest was the- Order of Stv Joseph V es-tabTished^fhlS&^-ahd disbanded in - 
1S89v« The-Fraternal Order of- St* Mail's, which included both sexes,, was or- 
ganized fnlj392an'd disbanded fn 1900* This was a-TerHperance^Seeiety and pro- , 
hibited d»:inking al<:eholic beverages*- (For statements of" purpose, by-laws and. 
'Charter member^ i see Appendix.) ^ ' 

. . RGbinson*s Directory of Plymouth and Nanticoke for 1889- 3ists the fol- 
lowing, societies: Stanislaus Society - meets at St. Stants^lfAis, 2nd S-unday 
after payday. Presidefk— Joseph Krauser; Sons of Poland - meets at St. 
Stanislaus, 1st Sunday after payday, -President - Staril«y Sak0wski;' The Guard ' 
of Pulaski, fl - meets at St i Stanislmis the l3t Sunday after-payday. Captain - 
Herman Kewpai-^a^'d of Kosciuszko meets at" Rr. 39 -E/-Mainw -Captain -. Frank- 
Pa trzykowskii- Polish Patriotic Society, '#1 GO - meetSy^at-WTadis^dtts Kanjorski 's. 
President— John- Soshowski ; and^ Jagiella Society - .ijieetls at- James Hall , Market 
Sti' President - Thomas Butkiewic^., ' ' • ,0^ , • ' 

Ttie-first-fraternal-organization to^appear^rfein the T^^ the 
Pol i St) 'Roman- Cathol i c Union organi zed in T876y -i^^f heir 1 8th' national -conven- 
tion was-held in-Nanticoke ifi 1891w In 1890, vi^^ populatien of-Na'ntiCoke was. 
1(X,044, approxiinate-ly .one^flfth of- whom werej'iples In attendahce at St. 
Stanislatis*- This Increase in population fo||^&red' fraternal -and benevolent 
associations^ of national scope* 1890^ Pe^lph Union^, 1905 —Polish National. 
Alliance; 1009 Ladies Auxiliary* Polish N4l|0nal Alliance; T905---Polish Falcons 
19G9 -. Polish National-Union of America; Mf^ - Polish Workman's Aid Fund. 
Besides- their- prime purpose* these or^apz^tlcms had in ccwn»h the provision . 
of car«\for n€W^ly arrived inwi.gregits* .0^^ goes to these Poles for establish- 
ing Nanti coke's first public library ir|M92, .which was first located at the 
home- -of Thomas Butkiewi cz and- moved- tc^rW/hal 1 "On Market S.treet- 1 n IB96 . Meet- 
ings of the- varieus organizations and Societies Wgre- held In the- church base- 
ment or- in ha lis- until the Polish FaU^'s built a hall in 1^12. . TheH?oles 
"then had a p-lac^ for physical fitness drills, da nceS, amateur theatricals, 
concerts, etc. . T ■» 

In these social clubs and community, centers, Polish songs g rhythmic 
fork dances-, lively music, and stirring dramas were performed and perpetuated, 
^ems of-Polish Literat-ure were read-and many episodes from Polish history were 
related^- The meeting- place was also.an exchange for. fnformj^ioti. The contribu- 
tion af the; church societies and organizations is: one of the brightest chapters 
in Polish' American history. , , ' 

' ' ■ ' ■ 

% Customs- B-reug^t to J^merica by- Eol ish Immigrants 

Few countries are- as rich in colorful customs, as Poland. The wealth 
of music,, literature, customs* afid traditions which tfie-emig>^ brought with 
them are-an- integral- part of the history of the parish s Even after 100 years., 
some are- still observed in Polish churches and homes; and* In fact, some have 
been erobr^aced fey- other national groups aiid terri torial churches . ' Many others 
have disappeared^ such- as tfce^ Paschal CDmmuftI on cards* the chanting of the 
"smalt hours" of . Our Lady^s Office- before the Sunday Ifigh Mass, Holy Water .fonts 
in- private homes* and "dyngus" - ducking girls with water on Easter Monday^ On 
August 15',. the Feast- of the-AssuB^tiofv, the ^^lesslng- of the flpwer? in still' 
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'tfa<l4 tlonal as well as \th^ placement- ef^ votive- candles- 4 «~Pol,i,sh' ce«}ieteri , 
on October- 3T>"All-Sou1^j- 0ayv -The sight- of these eancl1es->fa#ning at nigk^t 
was-so awe^"nspirifi0-^h^t tf<lay th^i^^^ . " 

. .' V • Chris tirias Customs : ' " ' 

AHhot»gh Ch*^istfiias occupies the most 4ipnored place'i-4t- ls-ChHstmas Eve 
or W4^ilia that- abounds ik adoration a * 
ItionaUy, Poles- partake ef a Wif tlia'^-ifiner stepped^-w-ith .-eereraofyT-an^ religious 
traditioW- - After- the^f4rst- star- appears, with the sharing 

-of the-yopTatek'-'-*he-4^^ for pros- 

perity and happi'nessv-T4>is(Wig41<a feast is a meatless- dinner? consisting of 
B to 11 dishes-; /the uneven mi^ during the ' 

eom1n§- yeaiH : An^<^tra place- s^t4flg is some un- ; 

expected- gtiest*- -foil ovfifig suppftr, the Christmas- tree- -is 11ghted-af*i guests greet 
the Nativity^ of the Lord w-i th- the singing of the^ Christmas Carols* The evening 
of rejaicing and merrymaking 4s concluded wit-h the faw^^^^ 
Miiinight Mas.s (Pasterka|rwithAi|§ Nativity Procession,^ Its-Manger (jaselka) , 
and- beautiful- Pol i5h ea*»ls .(Kolendy)v - The sharing- of the oplatek has'bec(Hne 
an- intribduetory^ part-of Ch'ristmas social di-njier parties-and; -the oplatek is 
also ew:lbsed- ifl- Ctvristmas greeting cards to distant relatives afid friends. 

• Interestingly^ from 1&^35 to -1937* the M+doifht- Mass- was banned in all 
the-parishes-4n:the Scranten frioeese by Bishop" 0» Rail ly»- However, voluminous 
protests by Polish priests and parishioners helped persuade- B4 shop Hafey in ' 
1937 to restore- this- most cheH5h€4 trad4tiqn,- and- is 
celebrated-ifr- the vast- majority of parishes throughout the Diocese. . - 



Customs rarely seen- teday are the- traveling Szopka^ o*^ puppet theateF, and 
■ the- costumed- wen- visiting homes on-Oeeefffeer^^v both- dep4ct4ng; stories of the 
Nati v4^ - At S t» Stanis lays the tradition of tfie'Bles54ng-ef the Homes on 
and-af,ter the- Feast of- the Epiphany is still- mainta4ned-,'vwhen,the priest also 
4n§cr"TbBS-the"1n4t1als of the Three Wise Men-over tha door. 

Easter Customs • ' 

Easter- typif ies- t+ie theme. of the Resurrection, that brings faith and hope 
aflews- ' Ext6nd4ng from Shrovet-i de^ the Uenten- Season and the eel ebra ti on of 
taster ha'J'e-rema^ned-. largely-imehanged-* - Paczkowi ;B prior to. 

Ash-Wedflesday-.- Previous-lyr strict traditions wet^- observed dui^ng. Lent. Ther,e 
was- neither- siT^ging nor -amusements- dtw^ing the- six- weeks; feven-^^ around 
the^ house- was^ forblddfem- -Chi^-dren-had-to-sacf^ficesofTOthtng they really 
enjeyedv-A'^ong-^ith "Stations of the Cross," some churches still cling *to the 
oitfquely PolTsfr and 4ovely «B4tter 4=amefttat4efls*^^'S6rzkie Zale^). of the Lenten 
devotions-w Formerly these services- too^c pi ace fm §Ufiday afternoons and Wed- 
nesday-evenings; at Stv$;tan45laus they are now^ held on Wednesday before the 
evening flass. - - #1 • . 

. - . : - ■ ■ ■ -I- • , ■■ . 

The Easter season- lasted - two weekSi^-l^ely Week with- attendance at church 
services-and-preparat4ens for^iielkanoe <6reat-N4ght) , follewed by one week 
of celebrat-fonv fffter- the-precess-ion awi- Mass-on Pa,lm Stinday »rthe palms were 
taken home-and htwg beh-ifjd a holy pi ct^re^- Little crosses -a,«d baskets were 
designed^ out off the. palms and pi tmed- to one's-^lapel-s^ On'Oood Friday everyone 
visited^ the-three Pol4sl> chur€he4tO'V^i€W Christ Sepulch'ers-sr Holy Saturday 
meant" ndt-bn1y^the-b^less4ng of waW btrt^'^^^^ fodcl in huge 

baskets ^ (for the- Swieeenkaf*- either at- th'e^htjrcfr or at designated homes . ^ 
- tfee-baskets-€ontained a Baraoek-(btrtter-s^aped"laB^)^- ha^^^ klelbas*, horse- 
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radish, yeal, babka, roazurki, and pisankt (artisti cat ly-d^igried-colored eggs). 
Ttils tustbflt' conti Hues , ftyt the baskets are much- smaller" today;; - Easter .Sunday 
began- with the SttnHse-ResufrectiGfr Mass and Pr^e&simv followed by tfie Easter 
Feast-i- The sharing of a- biased -egg-Was fWswed'by^^ a crack- 
' ing the- tips of eggsi Wesolego AllelujaJ 

0 ' • ' . .\ . ' ' 1 ■ 

' ' . Other C^T^bi*atieflS- ^ IfieT«d^tHi^ W Weddings 

, • Besides the-^iis.toms and traditiofls cohfl^ . 
evefv their daily greetings, farewells, aftd expressions of tf^ 
their- deep-^faithv We of ten- hear- a- Pole- say - "Nieeh Biedrle-Pochwalony Uesi^s 
Christus" when entering" a- hoH^; "Zostatic^ 2- Bogiem" when ^eiayi ng, and "Bog - 
.Zaplac**"when' extending -thanks. . - . ( ^ ;^ ^ 

Sim:e.yisit1ng was, the 'so^le form ofVentertai 
events^iuch a^ christenings^ weddings-, ftn^ name* cfeiys. we?^ oeeasion^ fpr mirth, 
feasting; .and dancing. . . • '1 

Pol Ish weddifigs were- extren^y- tolorfu^ i - w4 th ' afi- abuflda nee of food, 
drink,- and masic Tasting several days* A Polish wedd^ftg <^day i s only a 
modified^form of the uni^jije eelebi^tiof^- held- tii earll^ 
ceremony-was- usually performed at- 3:€0 ^p,mi, ' en ^jattirila^^ and thet 

bridal parties- were^ transported by^hofse-and'bfi^ to churcn. 

Upon retarning* to the bri de' s home, her parents* greeted "^the,- bridal coup! e* wi th 
bread- and salt, a sy«)bt^l~ of hofpitelityv' Thfe'^ guests -were- wet-fey an engaging 
-fiddler, welcoffliftg- 6ach arrival-with a'speei :The-wedding feast was 

followed-by the capp^i ng ceremehyt ifl; -whi jA the bri dal - wreath^ was remove and , 
RBde into-a nest- in which gues^-coiild oV^p^^t^^ -Wwn the dancing * 

begani - the- floors - shook- w4th*the'st«fip->fHj'0^f^ mazureks. 
A highlight of the receptiorv was-the fe^fide-'s dancer Anyone- desiHng to dance 
with; the bride first d*^pped- a b-tll into^the maid of bono and then - 

claimed the- bride for a- brief ^urn-aroand the "floor- tintil tirgged by Tier next^ 
partner-i Finally^ her groom camf to- her iSesc^e- and carried her aw«^y!' ^ 

As time-went- -on-, some customs, of necessity, changed aftd the Poles adopted 
the i^mericaR- traditi€ws and- holidays, -such as Halloween, Safltd;Claus, Than^s- 
' giving' tifHcey, and F(^rth of 'tHily celebrations. 

■ ' ' ■ ' ;■ 

• . Civic Involvement v and Gontr4but?fens to^the Coi^^ 

Struggles, djsappo^intgients, the most menial of jobs, and the language 
barrier- had kept the-Po^les isolated as-an- ethnic groupsi* By work^ing hard, 
scrimping, sacrificing from the-ic irieager ^cheeks , th^ saved enough far 
a down payment on a home and ,i ts monthly payments . Wi thin their fenced gardens 
they grew vegetab-les -and- flowers- and raised poultry to supply their tables. 

By observing and absorbing, and by attending night school, the Poles 
staHed their America nization'v Two of the- earliest records of - natural 1 zation 
papeps tn-ouf collection jtre dohn Tutaj"*s in ia77 and Vincent Norkiewicz's iij 
1878"t' Gradually they earned^ tfie respect of their employers, fellow workers, 

* and neighborsv f^W- Went •into- business enterprisesi- such as- stores, hotels, 
butcher shops-, tietlor shops, shoe repair shops, blacksmith- shops, 'saloons, 
carpentry,' et€» A^s their- numbers -inc^reased-and- their influence grew, they won 

■ acceptance-and-^asstimed the-responsibtlity of leadership in the community. > 
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The flWt el«€t€ci Polish off 1€^^ . 
eOAinfcilwan 4n 1879fe-FfQfik Payfzykowsk4 v«s~^^ 

!883r and- Awthoi^y^ QoTewMewskUa^d- V-ifK!€*rt J<€vn€z sei^e^ as counciltnen 
iTi 1^3v- Ib 18W-Th€Mias-8utk4e*fr€2, was appo^^ The first 

Pole to t>ecome-Bupgess~v«s frank §tYyezinskt1ri 1906i 1914 to 1917 

FH^nk Madaaews^^4-i^al.si>-a-paHsMQn^&r» served as Bttrgess, * The Ust burgess 
befor^ Jteflticoke^was 1fK:orporated as a eity-iyas^^ al^o be-^ 

came the^'f4rs t-'Mayftr- ifi 1926* . Pel ish Gathel i cs ^ . no lender a mifier i ty gy^up , 
vfere .an f iitegrat part of the com^ • ^ 

As ' paH shiojierS' aftd clergy are- hut htjinan-bel ngs , w1 th^ bdth- hiinian strengths 
and- f rati ties inherent ifi theirwafceupvt^iere have been- eccasi^ens of both sor- 
>ow and ooy when <ive- best and- the- worst- sidles -^^^^ sur* 
faced and" affected- the- cHti^^'-s history* Stv Sta*»4f^a«s- has' withstood two 
major- crises in its long history, the- first occuring in 1894*-. After a bitter 
dispute with the- pastor- and the bishop, 2400 parishioners left St. Stanislaus ^ 
and foffneii the nucleflS' of a new Catholic church In Nantleoke; the Holy Trinity, 
j^i"th> ReVv-lMPaijct^ its first . 

pa^ior. . ' . 

The second rift occurred following 'the- death of Rev v Gramlewicz in 1910, 
because-of a misunderstanding between- Oiecesan authoHties- and the parishion- 
ers -over ^the appointment of a pastor* The congregation s|j1 it into two hostile 
camps-. Ref usi ng to accept the appoi ntment of either Revv S« Szpotanski, or 
Rev> Gryczka in- 1911. the trustees retjues ted that the4f present assistant ; 
pastor, ReVv Hichael-Pul it, succeed Rev^ GramJewicz as pastor*- They were denied 
this request* A- lengthly- dispute- and couH- case- ensued, and an interdict was 
placed- on the- church from July 1 , 1912 .to September 1* T913v - When the doors 
reopened^ t3anuary 1, 1914 after- the appointment of Rev -^ Biczys^Oj some }5arish- 
ioners' who' had-attemle<t St. Maty ^s. Holy Trinity, and-St. Franpis chose to 
remain there..-- H©wever, ^n spite of the factionalism, the harm caused by a few 
was overshadowed'- by the- loyalty of the^ everwHelffliiig majority. 

« 

ReVv- Gramlewicz- died- on Nay - 31 , 19-10 and was- buried- fn St. Stanislaus 
Cemetery*- the^ only priest- to have been -buried- therei-- Having administered the 
physical and spiritual growth of this parish for 33 years ^ he> left it In 
good- financial standing with^ the treasury reflecting a balance of $7,000. 
His* last ledger of 1909- records a membership- of- 8G0 mal« members. (See Ap- 
pendix)-Througheut' these trying years B Rev^ Gramlewicz toiled among his flock 
functioning not only as a.priest, but also as a boiideri a financier, and 
a judge*- It took heroic efforts to face and solve grave issues of those days. 
His deatfr ended^ the pfoneer era. 

* Rev» Valentine Biezyske , Second Past{>r 

Rev. V-. Biczysko'-was- born 1-n Peznan, Poland on February 11 , 1 883. He 
came tp AfflBfTca in May^ 1898 at the age of 15 to join his father in Scranton, 
where' they were- later doited by the -rest of hi s f ami ly* At the time of. 
-entry at St»-Thomas Gollege,-Fa^feher-8iezys<(0 cpuld- not speak ohe. word of 
English, but by the end of the year, he was at *the head- of his class. 
Rev% B4czysko- studied theology at Sts« Cyril and Methodius Semri nary at Orchard 
Lake* Mlchlgan^and Sti *Bonaventure Seminary, at Allegheny. NiVs- He was ordained 
* in- Scranton by Bishop Hoban on July 3, 1908^ Rev^-,B4czysko*s first assignment 
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, \ *«s-ass4stant~t©-Revv firamlew+e£-at-Stv-Stan4sl«ttS-ufltt^-Ms ^^^t^^ tn , ' 

ApHV 1909'teO4cks«fl-€44yv-H4sf4mpastome5^flc1aMe^ Holy 
• Trawf^guftttien-r Wv H«^1et6fl-«nd Sti- €eceli^^^ 1. 1914 

*)Jtev-.-BiTOsk.e-b€eaffl€yrthe-sec€w^-pa6tey~ef"Sty^ congregation 
then -mimbered 300 families. * r 

■ ' . ' 

BurU^m- aftd"€Kteffy!ve ' -Ref<evation Program , 

■Ondei^Rev^ B4civsko's-dyRafflic leadei^h-if^.-Sti-Sten^sla 

and-botmdsv" thereby- fie€es54tdt4n§-^he-€0fistr^ as well • 
as^ inany^inftwat4eiw- in €x4 sting- ehi^ 

advancing^ecatiefrj4t4^-:f4rst •^rojeet-vfas^h€^ereet4on-of room brick 

. SehooT-talfdlnf. eoffipleted'in 1917*- The-^fii^t^^ the 

' eharch were- taken -1^1921^22 -in- preparat^en^ fot^'ther^ the 
' chureh»'Steep^e~was-me¥ed f rofR-^he~rear to-the^f r®iit'**^afld*-a-frw«;- yestibul e add- 

-e€k •6nck-54d4ng atrd' a «e*^ t44e*4H3of ^«ere*adde4i>'aftd-4^ complete- 
ly reno*ated>and-iiew.p€ws-iRsta41ed at- a total cost of $50,000* 

in 1933' a- lar^e Milling was- constructed ad^ein^^^ providing v 

add•it1ona^€lassrooRB and~ia large auditorltffl-for school anei parish functio^^ 
The- convent- Was- painted and repaired.. , . ' 

The'4ast exteRS*ve--4fflpr0V€ffientSr toek-pUce- in-p^^ for the, 

75th Ann4ye*sary- i4»495G> wh^n-^renovatiofB wei^~f^ convent^ 
school, and rectory k Donations by individuals and societies- included a pul- 
pit, two tafeernaeles, carpeting, and other sanctuary and ehureh fittings. 

> This -vast-fn^gram was the Result of the pastor's untiring efforts-and able lead- 

' erslTip. ; • ^g^, , , • 

Return o f the Bernardines 

. At the request'of Rev-- Biezysko, the Bernardine-Sisters> returned in 
September, -19U»< Sister Bronislawa and- three -other -^isters.rundertook" the 
tasfcft>'ef teaeMn§-and earing far the saaetuary- and saeristj^. In 1920 as the 
population of Nanticoke incr^sed to- 22*614, St* Stanislaus' -membership grew 

. correspondingly- to' 428 families -or- Is 964 partis h4oners, resulting in larger 
school enrol Iment* Bets^een l~924-and.--l-929^- the- enr0'l-l^meftt-4Rere#sed so rapi dly 

. that six Sisters w6re-enga§ed in the- teaching of 250 pupils- in eight grades.. . 
When-miniflg hit its peak in 1930, the population was -26,043,.- ai^d- the enrollment 
increased^ ifi 1934 to-SOfr pupils, the highest in the history of the school . 

• - * 

With the -decline of/ thVebal mi rvina industry after the 1940' s, the 
'population fell to a lew 1^,061 in 1960 and 14,64*1 in 1970s From 1945 to 
J954- there-were f 4¥e~teafib4ng Sis t^rs wlpye^^ v Because- of - economi c con- 
ditions ne€ess4tattng the mi tratie-h of young families to larger indMstrial 
ei ties »-the-e«pol-li»ent' gradually diminished to 113 pupils taught by four 
Sisters* -^Q^ St-. Stanislaus Parochial is consol idate4>*H th that of St. 
* 'Mary's-undei^ the j«me-of--B3essed John Newm^ -The-staff consists of 
' -S4ster-l4j-H41dav #Hfic4pal-afld-e4fhth- grade teaeherv-Sister-^^^^ Hildegarde, , 
and S45ter-t!-s Mercedes, teachers ef^the-sixth- and fourth grades rfispettively, 

ami S-ister-Mr Glaudiffe^ convent cook'. . ' . 

> -Only fleeting »ewoi»^i€S-pow remain- of the e training 
afKl-edu€at4oft ift ^oth Po-lish-and^ €ngl-ish of fered in grades-^ one,, through eight 
it-ySta-StafrV-iii^-the f4ne-tute4a§e-0f= the^SistefSv Hewevei*^^^ tradition 
" ' :Gf -scholastic ex€el4ence-,-d4sc4p?4ne-i aml-spirftual-.fa4th-sa|m by thiem con- ^ 
<d timies-to-be-iPef4e€t€d-4R-the-ad«lt-14yes-of~the4r-e«t*)ih41e students. 
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Because there were never any Catholic high schools established in 
Nanticoke, eighth grade students ha'd to attend the Nanticoke High School 
or go to a Catholic high school in Wilkes-Bacre. If they chose the latteh, 
the i)ar1sh paid their -tuition, which'ranged from $12.50 per student for 
flve studeffts at St. Mary's in 1951, $20 per s-tudent for five students 
.at MarymQunt in 1953. to ^40 per student for eight students at Marymount . 
;in 1958 and 1959, and -the same fof four students in 1960. When. Bishop 
Hoba>j High SchoolJIn Wilkes-Barre opened Its .doors in 1970, that marked the 
eod'of Marymount'High. Tuitions at Bijshop. Hoban have tncreaised from $15a. 
in 1974 to $256. in 1975C ■ - , 

St. Stanislaus has .beein extremely fortunate antf grateful- to have had 
a plethora of dedicated, diligent Sisters over the years. Under the cap- • 
able adiDini strati on of the following Superiors, the Sisters exuded a 
^positive inirluence over every aspect of parish life. Their example of 
Spiritual faith, self-sacrifice, and zealous service^helped mold, the lives 
of all v<ith whom they came into cbotact. 



1903-1 9y 
1914-1916 
1916-1924 
1924-1430 

1930- 1 93T 

1931- 1935 
1935-1941 
1941-1947 



Superiors of the convent included: 

- Mother 

- Sister 



M. 



Maqdal^h 
Brt>nislawa 



- Sister ,M. Bronislawa 

- Sister M. Regina , 
Sister Mv. Valesia 

- Sister M. Ignatia 

- Sister M. Olimpil 



1947-1932 
1952y954 
1954-1959 
1959-1963 

1963- 1964 

1964- 1970 
1970-1971 
.1971-1975 



Sister 
Sister 
Sister 
Sister 
Sister 



H."" Sydoni.a. 
T1* Gertrud? 
Cari.tas 
Cortona 
Georigine --v 



M. 
M. 
M. 



S.ister f^. Callista 
Sister M. Candida 
Sister M'. Hilda 



• V , S ocieties 

"Under Rev. Biczy^ko's guidance, societies continued to flourisfi. 
Through their money-raising projects, they helped to Ifquidate the debts of 
the parish.- , ; . J ' ^ . ' • 

At the-reqiiest of Rev. BiczySko, donations for a new organ were made 
by a number of societies. Thdy were Sjt. Francis, St. Kazmij. St. Valentine, 
St. Anthony, St. Jadwiga, St. Stanislaus, Scared. Heart, and Pulaiki Guard. 
St. Cecelia's Choir, which was reactivated In 1914, (S'ee Appendix), -^raised 
$200. through benefit affairs. By 1916. sufficient funds were raised, and, 
the fifst pipe orgarTwas installed. A modern pipe organ replaced the old ' 
one in 1923 for the 50th Anniversary.' " • , 

Some interesting money- raising projects from 1919 to 1923 for the 
50th Anniversary church restoration were: " the annual pre-lenten Suppers, 
the annual Jaselkjp-in January at the State Theater, benefit moving pictures 
at the Rex, Passion Plays af the State,' an Indian Show* and Theater pro- 
ductions by the school children. 

^ ^ In 1930 there were four' societies: the Holy Rosary, SaCred Heart, 

Holy Name, and Blessed Virgin Mary -Sodality. By 1951 the following were 

added: Ladies' Auxiliary, Women's Catholic Council, Holy Name Ath'letic 

Club, Third Order of St. Francis, The Orphanage Unit, and the Defense Unit,* 
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f^oo III ^^^.W^^' which ha^ 525 families humhering 2.632 persons, was • 
free of flebt. This was acconip.lished through additional a'ffairsisuch fes-. 
vtivals and bazaars on the Schoor st^ouliti'sv ' ^ - 

: • ■ ■ > ^ ■ ■ • '•' ' ^ . ■ . ; 

^Humanitarian and Public Benefactor ' * ; - 

^nlx a very abl^ aiflministrator. devoting his tinte 
and attention to his pastoral work anxl to the interests of. jiis chufcfi ana 
congregation, but lie was alSa prpmlnently atRve in other directions. Both 

• Je;and his par-isR were very active in cKaritable anOatr^iotic affairs. 

lie gave freely of hjs experrenc^and labor to alHyorthwhile- civic and • ' ' 
^ benevolent enterprr^^^^ When^^he fTu>ep1dfeni1c 

• ^L^"r^"9 1^ W*** !' it left many f;h^Mn homeless/. This s 
avf^!l?-^" inmediate need for. an orphanage, to pnovW ^P., children of Pojish 

.extraction. Father^|fld the parish played a ,larg6 role ii> Its establlshmentv.; 
"t^ Jvi" f*'^"?''^^. Stanislaus Orphanage was dedicated Jay Bishop Hoban - 

.p2i\i.^]2: ^^"^fSilSf ^^^^ctlon^^uf Rev. a: Zychowlczi its first president, or^ 

Fel^udry 22, 1918t si k Ber.nardi he nuns , .w1 th -Si ster Phil 1 1 ppf ne as 1 ns trt/etdr . 
.werii placedlln charge of the 200 orphans. ' ^i; • " ..^ v / * 

' 'Rev. Biczysko served as' president' of the board from 1920-192ft%id alSo 

fif '^^'^^-u S'^^Jd^ !^^^ the main- support of the P^ilish orpteage for. 
lO^years, feontributin^ $25,000, more than any other Polish .parisOi J Fund- 
raisers. s^ch ai the St. Stanislaus Charity Balls, begun iFl 92a. yearly 
picnics at Sans -Souci Park, were memoi^able occasions for all. By 1928 
enough-money was raised. to pay off the mortgage' with a balance of m.OOO for' 
the Wpel fund and $20,000 In' the Emergency Fund. , • 

_No longer .an orphanage, St. Stanislaus Institute, since 1940. provided 
resident treatment for*dependent, neglected, or slightly emotional distur- 
. bed children between -the ages ^f five and sixteen. For 56 years it has 
sheltered and qared for 8,000 needy chil^lren. Thjs. has been a tremendous- 
record of ^aCrif1ce-ai\d love by prJestsMike Rev. -pe^fsko, by Sisters, 
and tJy parishioners who worked so>hard during all those ^ars. • 

- During both World Wars, the parish was forenrajst in the U.S. Bond Drives 
and also in^Polish Relief activities'. Vitally if^^er^^ ted in the Catholic 
League for Rejigious Assistance to Poland, 1tliad|tbe distinction of beinq 
in first place in the entire Diocese in 195ff.f6r Its con.tr1but1bn to this . 
cause - over $15,000. It at$;0 cohtributfitf many thousands of dollars worth 
of goo4s to the American Relief fdr Poland. Father Biczysfco's steadfast 
devotion to the catjsev^of Poland earned him the highest award of Poland and 
he^^^as decorated with the Order of Polonia ReStlibta. As chaplain of th6 • ^ 
Polish iJnioji haal«o eKj;emie<i aid to Polish inmiifeirants.ir 

. As members of the Polish American Congress; Father Biczysko and the parish 
were active participants. The paris-h pa iii two delegates to attend the national 
conventions. In 1920 |l1chae.l-^^erski and Joseph Gruszkiewicz went to 

^^^^ Michael P<Jgodzinsk1 and Frank Pinkosh went to Detroit; 
in 1944 Mrs. Theodora Kolehda and Mrs. Lillian Niziolek attended the one at 
Buffalo. • 

Father Biczysko Ijad also b^en a most generous benefactor of St. Cyril 
and Methodius Seminary. His loyalty and his outstanding gifts' to" that institu- 
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;tion brought most deserved recognition When he was honored wfth the^;Wghest 

decoration, the Fidelitas medaT for fidelity in serving jSod and country. His' 

g6nerosity;afid unselfishness had no'parallel. . 

J, ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■'.•. '■* 

In 1929 Rev. Biczysko took his first vacation- While visiting the Holy 
,Lands, Rome, and PoTand for three months, Rev. A. Bdcicinski, a temporary ap- 
pointment, substituted, while he was away, flevi si ting. Poland in 1939 while 
on a thf^ee-month tpur, he barely escaped through Budapest before the Nazi 
invasion. , v ^ ^ * 



Tributes 



. ^ Rev, Btczy'sko's Silver Jubilee in 1933 and his fiolden Jubilee in 1958 
were, celebrated most .fittingly with banquets attended by parishioners and 
guests to pay him homage ^and tender him the tribute he so richly deserved. 
•The record of his services and good^ works is far mor'fe' eloquent than words. 

In ill health for several years, Rev. Biczysko collapsed while out * 
walking on April 18, 1961. -His sudden dteath caused great sorrow throughout 
th0 parish and community. He was buried in the family plot in $cranton. 

father Biczysko had served the parishioners of St. Stanislaus as pastor 
for 47 years i longer than any other pastor to da.te. Historically these years 
covered, three great crises, two World Wars and the Great Depression. Through- 
out these many years of adversity Father Bipzysko remained a' bulwark of j 
strength and courage and provided exceptional spiritual leadership. The es- 
sence. of priestly dignity, Rev. Biczysko'was the last of the 'traditional — ^ 
|*ol>sh pastors as he sought 'to keep alive the spiritual legacy of his forebears. 

• ■ ' ' ■ • ■ . ^ • • ... 

Rev. Frank Barl i k . Administrator 

Aftier Rev. Biczyskol death in 1961, Rev. Frank BarMk, who^had be^n . 
assistant to FatheY since Hovember 1960, was appointed -as administratoi^.v , - 
Rev. Barl ik was born in 1919 in Duryea; after completing studies at St. 

" Charles, Coll ege, Ca tons vi lie afnd at St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore, he was 
ordained in 1946 by Bishop Hafey. Rev. Barlik made some parish improvements 

'and at the request of the Mother Superior at Reading for better living conditions 
fpr the Sisters, Father Barlik' instituted plans for a convent. The old one • 
was razed, 'and the ground Convertjed into a parking area. 'In 1962 the convent . 
-and an addition to the school were completed at a cost. of $155,000, In Sep- 
tember, 1963 Father Barlik was transferred to Our Lady qf Mt. Carmel Church, 
Lake SlTkworth^ where he died suddenly in 1967, age 48. ' 

\". ' v During his short tenure at St. Stanislaus, "he was a conscientious adminis- 
trator arid a dedicated priest, and the parish regretted his transfer, 

' .■■ Rev. Stanislaus Bahas , Third Pastor 
».'.'■ _ ■ ^ ' i . , ■ . 

Rev. Stanley BanSis. became the third' permanent pastor of St, Stanislaus^ 
Born in Philadelphia in- 1914, he completed his studied at Sts. Cyril and • 
ftethodius. Orchard Lake, and was ordained in 1^39 fay. Bishop -Wm. Hafey. He 
spent two ye&rs as an assistant pastor at HaWley^i aKd then the next four years- 
as assistant to His Excellency, Most Rev. Henry Klohowski, Aux. Bishop of the 
Diocese and pastor of Sacred Heart of s Jesus and Mary, Scranton. Fron 1945 
, to 1948 he was administrator of S.^^cj^seph's, Port Qriffith and continued. as 
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its pastor until ,1957, In October of that' year , he was assfped as pastor ofi 
Our Lady of (Ht. Carmel, SilKWortH. .On: September 25, ]|s3 Rev. Banas wa^ 
transferred to St.. Stani-slaus. ' ' ' % ' ' . . ' 

*• ■ • • •. . v' ■ - ■ 

Accomplishments ' * 4\ . , ' 

Within one year, repal|rs/to" the church exterior and ttie rictory inteqor 
we>e ntede, and half of a $30^/000 debt was cleared. By 1969 a n|rt rectory 
was built at a cost of $154j000. The parish responded to the Dl^cesari . 
Project Expansion Program b^ contributing $42,500. .The parish a^^ the St. 
Stanislaus Guild continue yCo support the new St. Stanislaus Medic^^l Care 
Center. Rev. Banas urg^and received pari §h support? for the Medtc^iT Care 
Center, which was begi*n in 197(5 but prematurely opened in responsp to the 
adute need for medial facilities when "Agnes" flood disaster patients Had 
to evacuate hospi^ls and trursing homes. * (T^ * 

■. ' /' ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

During Rev. Banas'. pastorate some of the Second Vatican Directives 
weye introduced and carried into effect, namely: the English langtwge 
replacing the tradiinonal Latin, the Altar- facing the conaregationV and 
congregational participation. . ; , r ~ 'V 

' * ■ 

Rev. Banas was feted a t;a Welcome Banquet in 1963, at his 25th Jubilee 
Bjanquet in 1964, and his Farewell Banquet in 1974, attesting to the respect 
and esteem in which the parishioners held him. Within his tenure of 11 years 
Rev. Barias proved himself an able administrator and compiled an impressive 
record of achieven^nts, both materfally and spiritually. Because of his' 
friendly, warm personality, he was often invited to participate in many civic 
and fraternal affairs. In September, 1974, he was appointed pastor of Sts. - 
Peter and Paul, Plains. . - • 

■ ■ , • ' ■ ■ ■ 

' * " Rev. Leonard Novak , Fourth Pastor 

Rev* Leonard Novak, the present pastor, is the fourth permanent pastor 
in 100 years. Born in Duryea in 1931, he studied at St. flary^s College and 
at Sts. Cyril and-Methodious Seminary and was ordained in 1956 .by Bishop 
Jerome Hannan. His appointments as Ass'.istant Pastor included St. Michael's; 
014 Forges St, S.tanislaus. Hazletiin; and Sacred Heart pf Jesus and Mary, 
Scranton. He was apfwinted administrator of All faints, Dunmore, and, in 
September, 1974, he assumed his first pastorate »• at St, Stanislaus, 

Accomplishments ' ' ' ^ - ' ■ 

Rev,' Novak has already made a few. more changes to comply with. the 
Second 4?atican Council Oi recti ves' such as tl^e appoin^tmerjt -pf Lectors , 
purchase of missalettes,.»parishioner presentation of gifts for t hi Eucharist 
and standing while receiving Corwnunion. Pre-lenten Iseef dinners have been 
continued as well as the making and selling of'pierogi and chrusciki by the 
societies. Sundays at 9:00 a,m. Confraternity of Christian Doctrine (CCD) 
religious instruction classes are talight by Assistant' Pastor Rev, Richard 
Kvedrowicz, who is also* directing the youth activities. Both Father Novak 
aVtd' Father Kvedrowicz are actively engaged with monthly calendar events 
duri,ng the 100th anniversary year. Also active in the Centennial actfvities 
ares^ese^rgani Nations: St. Stanisliius Ladies Auxiliary, Women's Catholic 
Councli-Hioly NamevSociety, and Blessed Virgin Mary Sodalities, , 



. ^'w/ ■ . . ' ' ^" ,: . 

. . ; / , > rf^^^^^ Stanislflu^. for only one^^^ar, " ^ ' 

v'i' has accprapl i^hed a greiit*<ieai' and encleareid iiimself t^^ 
/,? . Soft-r'spokert^^nd ii}i>ld-ifiannered,*he Is- vigorous 'an^i" progressive, keeping pace ; /■ ' f 



1 



^ iwith' the times > v » , ' v 



Assistant Tutors At St, :Stariis1atis " • ) , 



« 



The following ass-Kstant Rastors^rficletyed thjeir training rand , early * 
priesthood service at St. Stanislaus under its "pastors, whose wisdom* ' 
and experience helped them for the tasks ahead. ' - 

' , « " ^ . ^ ^ , ■ ■ * ■ ■ ■ 

Assistants to Rev. Gramlewicz; ^ ^ • 

T. Rev . AndreiT^ychowi cz - .. 1689 - 1890 • ^ / 

2. Rev. Stanley breier - 1 902 - '. . ' 

3. Rev. Frank Novakowski > ' • i 4 

4. Rev. Valentine Biczysko -m908«^. April 1909 . 

5. Rev., Michael Pulit - Jan.-;l910 - June 1910 ^ , / 

' t"? ' ' ■ • ' , — . . *^ ■ • ■ ■ 

Assistants to Rev ; Biczysko : \ ^ 

1. Rev. Frank Baranowski - June 1939 - May 1940 . . * t 'i , 

2. Rev. Anthony Suchowski - flay 1940 - June 1943 

3. Rev.. Fmncis Dobrydnto - June 1943 - November 1943 « . ' 

"4. Rev. Sintu% Wawrzaszek - December 1943 - July 1944 ; ; 

5. Rev. Joseph Rusin - September 1946 - January 1952. ^ , . ' 

6. Rev. Eugene Terkdwski - April 1952 - January 1960 

i: Rev. Andrew Krushinski- April 1960 -October 1960 ' ■ 

8. ^ Rev. George Stalewicz • 

9. . Rev. Frank' aarlik - November 1960 - May 1961 

♦ ■ ' " 

Assistants to Rev. Bar Ilk ; ■ 
U Rev. l^alter Fer^ett - 1961 - .1963 ,^ *" 

Assistants to Rev. Banas ; * . 

T. Rev. WaTterTerrett - 1963 - 1969 , 

2. Rev. Carl Prushinski - 1969 - 1974 

Assistant to Rev. Novak : 

1, Rev. RTchard kvprpwicz - 1974 - 

St. Stanislaus has been blessed in that its priests have discharged" 
thfeir obligations well, both as administrators and as pastors. Each was 
a different personality taking over where his predecessor left off. 

Vocations : • , ' 

. . , Twenty-five young' men^ and women from ^St.' Stanislaus chose* the Priest- _ 
hood and Sisterhood as their vocations. This is* a credit to their parents* 
th'eir pastors, and theit nuas. Of the 12 priests listed, the first six, 
after years of dedicated and outstanding service to God and country, have 
gone to' their eternal rest. Listed also is the date of each priest's 
ordination, . . 

. ^ ■ - ■ ^ ' ^ , . ,■ • 

It is with joy. and^ gratitude that we present this list of those who h^^e 
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oedi;:ated their' lives to the speclM service of God. 
12 Vacations to the Priesthood: 



f 



V*^ Msgr. Stanislaus Szpotanski - 1897 
Rev. John Czaplinski - T900 

ilev. Stanislaus 5»*eier . - yi902 
Rev. Klemens J)rapiewski ^ -/l912 
Rev. Bruno Walter ' . 
Rev. Szymanski 

13 Vocations to the. StsteriiAod : 

JHoTy Hamily of Nazareth :.v 

Ulster M. Boniface - AugujSta Chr^an 

Felician Order: ^ 

. 

Sister M. Clara - Anastasia Gorski 
Sister M. Daniel,- Bronjislawa Chylla 

Bernardine Order: 

If 

Sister f1. Agnes --Mar^? Jankow^kf 
Si ster M. Modes ta - Mary ;We1 ss 
Slstei* M. Stanislaus > ] Gorka 
Sister M: Bruno Josephf ne Kisliel 
Sister »M. Athanasia -» Hetlwig Kfshel 



>Rev. l/tnceTit Nanorta ■ - 
mey. Raymond Majewski 
Rev. Joseph Horanzy 
Rev. Donaius Shepanski 
Rev. Raymond Wadas J 
Rev. -Rl chard Kvedrowlcz^ 



- 1920. 
-1954 

- 1959 

- 1962 
1972, 

-1972 



Sister M. Ernestine - J|ary Ciepiela ' 
Sister^* Amabi lis - Martha Witoszczak 
» Sister M. Paudette - Mary^Nlzlolek 
---Sister- K Infanta - Sophie Dob ies • ^ 
Sister^ M. Krescencsa - Victoria Scwarc 

c.?®^^*^?^ Priesthood and the Sisterhood, many of > i 

St. Stanislaus^ sons/ 4nd -jlaughters have gone on to make their mark In ,! ' 
the professions of Medicine, Dent^istry. Nursing, .Teaching. Law, Engineering, ' 
and SocTaT S^vlcesJ Dtfifers have embarked in business and in political careers. 
In contrast to the Biased past, their language, retigion, and customs l^re no 
longer a. barrier to prestige, status, or wealth. , . ;; " ' 

/ ' ' . ; ■ '] ^ ' ■ . - Choir ■ .. . 

'St. Cecella'sJchQ'lr, from its Inception during Rev. Gram! ewi<:z's tenure, 
has ^maintained a high , reputation among choral groups. Among the^earliest or- 

•ganists were, the rl^t^ Mr. George Knoll and Mr. KozakieWicz. The late Mr. 

_Antriony Jlzyzk Jsas arganl&t and -ehoirmster from 1914" to 1957,- a peHod- of 43 
years. He was SMcdeeded by Mrs. Bertha Rule, the late Mr. John Uczen, who 

^ also organized the ^'^ ' ^ 4 . 

their lovely^ voices) for 4:heir volunteer hours spent at rehearsals and services 

Sextons ' » \ ^ 

J ' ■ ' ■ • " ' ' ' ' 

, Many human hyrt;s and human hands are needed to support a chur^ch. Off 

those many parisHtdnfers who ha^e contributed, special mention and thanks must 

be paid to the sextbns, of^-^St. Stanislaus.^who have attended to^ll t:he main- 



Gregorian Choir, and by Mrs. Jean Lubinski, present organist, 
ion and^ gratitude is extended to the choir members^ (with 
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tenance duties of the church .(cleaning, tending furnaces, gardening, etc. ) 
respdnsibilities ^ th6 bells.. caring for the cemetery^ and a inyriad of other, 

E^rly records indicate that Mr. .Kozakiewltz,' the chOrch. organist, also \ 
assumed the duties of a sexton. /Two sextons v^th the-longesit records of ser- 
. vice are^Edward BedecRi, with a/record of 30 years, between 1931 and I960, ' 
and Frank Olszewski with 15 yedrs^ 7* of which were' from 1903 to -^1910- 
under Rev^ Gram! ewicz. Other sextons were: Michael Kanarkiewic?,, Stefam 
andaeen Mayawski ^ Valentine -Gorzelanczyfc.-Kazmtr Sostnski, Starilly Horan^y, ' 
Wladislaw Stefanowski , Zygitiund Kaszew^ki , John Odziemkowski , Uism lirban. v ) 
Andrew Knzyrzmewski. Anthony Biezdiecki, Joseph Majewski. John^M^ Ambrose/ 
Vida, Richold Ludorf, and Martin and Leonard Bukof ski. r.-'.. -'^'^ ^ ' 

■'■ ' . - UshierS' ' . 



Also to be recognized: for their dedication to St. Stanislaiis ire'tt 
ushers who have voTun;teered their time throughout the years, ^lamifllar faees 
lik« Jacob Waiter and ; Ciezkia are now gone, but singular honor/ifiust 
be bestowed upon Leon Krygier And John f^ybski for their 50 VearjS -of ci^^^^ 
service. Even as a boy of 13 Leon occasionally ushered at? 4:00 p'.itti M^^ 
during Rev. Gramlewicz's tenure. Edward Kosciolek, EdWar«*lBogdar4. Irvf/Solish 
Norczyk have approximately 30 years apiece. These add 1 tloina 1^0.1 y/^^^^ 
members, having been appointed and scheduled by Rev. Banas*, have V 
consecutive years of service as ushers ever since-: Anthony MatSei 
Novak, Carl Ob^za, and Andrfew Runewicz. ^ * -T 




laiiie 
^en 
Edward 



Statistics 



. o°^i;i"9 ^^^^^ ^^^'^ fteve been 10,204 Baptises Jz^iriS? Marriages, 

and 2,529 Deaths, . • ' 




Conclusion 

^ One hundred|years after its founding, the Polish langua/e is ltiir' 
heard in the church as well as In everyday conversation, aVdAPolish traditions 
are staunchly upheld. To this day Nanti coke and its oldes.tPolish parish 
remain a recognizable Polish, settlement. Just as AmerlcaRigathol^ 
changed ^in the pasi 15 years, the American Poles have becoii more Americanized, 
but at the same time, have retained Important elements 6f fheir culture As 
stated by the late eminent sociologist. Florian Znaniecki^/"They want to be- 
come active panlclpantsTn the two cultures, which are bofeh, the Irs. and to 
fully appreciate both.'* , ^- :^ ^ 

This Centennial Jubilee of theTansh encanpasses tWb history of the 
Poles of Nanti coke - its birth, infancy, adolescence^ aniTits adulthood - and 
.Its whole history of ton and victory in preserving theffaith and culture of 
Its forefathers. After a tentury of progress and expand! on »"both spiritually 
and materiany,' St. Stanislaus stands as a living testiirfcnial of the labor 
of love the ..service of God given by all its buiWensf both IKjng and dead. 
Sr'u -i^CI^ "^^ ^" enviaJble record through tlieir services and aBrhevements. 
with God s grace, new challenges shall be met as courageously in the future, foK 
Poles have a heritage which is conducive •to outstandlngfaccom^lishrnents.- 
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,v / •St.,,NHcholas l,edger -.1872 - 4873 - 1874 V. 

'; . * V . . St. Stanislaus Ledger 

^Records of baptisms,, marriages.', donors-j-and numbers available from 
Wilkes College Polish Room Committee. (The Committee has made copies avail- 
y able to the King's Cpllege Library.) ' 



Early Polish immigrants VivVng .in NanticokB traveled to Wilkes-BarVe 
Jio St i Nicholas not^ only to attend services jn Gernian; but for r^ii^riages 
and baptisms. > - J. * 

' • * V FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS | > 

Tow. Bractwo Sw. Joz^fa 

' * Fraternal Organization of St. Joseph 

Organized in Alden ifereh 29, 1884 for the purpofe of upholding the 
Catholit religion. • . ♦ 

Rules: ^floweV'S* and candles be' placed on St.. Joseph .Altar . 

• $5 weetfJij^^ick. benefit after 6 ninth's TOmfaership \ 
$1 assessment of each when a member 'y'wife dies 
$1 assessment if one doesn't attends member's funeral 
A^Mass be offered for a deceased member and 
50^ assessment 1 f does not attend 1 f 
50^ assessment ff one does not go to month)y Confession and 
Holy Communion . , 

Fraternal Order of St. Map^ ' 
Org)|n1zed Jan.' 10. J^2 with 14 memfa^r^: ' %' 
this was a temperance Society. Rules prohibited drinking alcoholic 



beverage 



X 

St. Cecelia 's ,Choir - January 21 .': 1914 



Initial m^ers'hip fee was $1.00; dues - 10$ monthly i Any nran^y 
Tolleclfed 1^1ad ci Vo-fotd purpose: i) ) " To purchase music sheets .. etc i 



* (2) The otheV half - help liquidate the debts of the churc^. ' > ^ • 

' i • BIOGRAPHIES -'^ • \ ■ 

*for other early biographies see Harvey Smith. A Hi story j'of Wi 1 kes-Barre 
and Wyoming Valley . 1922^1930 VI ' " X 

. V ' _ ■ ., , „ ':\ • 

t * • J Wadziriski - Lewaridowski^ j| ;\ 

Wojciech (George) Wadzinski was bom In 1857 in that /part Of-,Poland , 
which was under German occupation. He arrived in the U.S^. in 188d^ just * 
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five years after St. Stanislaus Church was organized. 

. Eva Lewan4owsk1 was'born, in Wies %pin, Gubernia Poska in-'1888 and . 
married Wojciech Wadzinski in "Stc Stan's" Chur^ch in 1890. THey became- ^ 
the parents of seven cliildreh an^ in 1«07 l5ojc|ec^,_ a Pa. R.R. employee, 
was killed while at work. ' \ ' ' . 

Thpea of his children "entered public life. John i^'pldest, was honored 
by fiis hometown with' two 'Offices, auditor and schooT director, serving f cur 
years in the forroef*and:|wel,ye years I9 the fatten. .His son is at present the 
Mayor of Nanti coke. ; . ; *^ . ' 

Frank to' Nanti coke Borough Clerk and later City Clerk. He ^subsequently 
became an attachei in .the Office of the Register of Wills of Luz. Co. ' • 

• ^ ■ ;■ ■ ■ •, ■ ^ ■ . . 

i Teofil, a doctor of law, and an attorney by profession, has been a public 
schooh teacher, county commissioner - appojjited4)y the courf-chai rman pf the 
Board of Kis-Lyn« Industrial Schooh Chairman pf the" Legal Aid Society, school, 
municipal, and draft board soli ci tor, general counsel for. the Polish Union 
and bank president. In 1958 the Luzerne Caunty Bar Association endorsed him 
for Judge. Me is married to Helen KitloWsy t a former h'igK school teacher, 
whose family hSas always belonged to St. Stan's. . 

' I ' '1 ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' 

Their sorf. Dr. Henry T. Wadzinski7 after rec^fving his doctorate. in 

physics, worked for two yea,rs at the University of Paris, in France, and 
since 1971, has been.wor-king at Harvard University. Their dagfiter. Dr. ' 
Lenore T. Wadzinski ,' received her doctorate.in physiology and is with the 
C^irdlo-Vascular Research. Centre of the University of California. 

' A son Roman is deceased. 
Vincent resides in Buffalo. 
^ Leo, a retired electrician, fes ides on W. Noble St. 

The only daughter Veroqica Fabian resides on Wi. Main St. 



KitlOHski 

Anthony' Kitlowski married Antonina Szankowski. 
Poland. They became the parents of 5 children: 

1. Cecelia, botn in 1S69, married Joseph Twardowski 

2. ' Felix (history follows H 

3. Apolonia, born in 1873, married Clem Knoll 

4. Pauline, bom in 1875, unmarried 

5, Sophie, boru 1-n -1877, married^rank Hausmeninger 



They lived in Ludzback, 
(Smjth) 1889 



Felix 

•' To- avoid being conscripted into the German Amy', Ffelix, age 18, fled 
to theHl.S., leaving behind his mother and four sisters: later he pro- 
vided foK their arrival in Nanticoke. , ' 

For twX years he worked in a sausage factory in Phila. Then he got 
to NanticokeNwhere he had a meat market on Market Street until his death 
in 1919. Actrve in civic affairs, he was director of the First Natl.. Bank 
of Nanticoke aiKkPresident^f the De Reszker 
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\?, . He married Telesfora Hic%lowski, born in Waverly^ N.Y., in St. Shah's 

iihurctt, Na.ntiGOke. ; They had 6 t^^ildren, the youngest of whom, a girl, died 

, Nt|i infancy. v * * ' . . • 

^4 Cecelia , a gr^^iuate of N<,H.S.*'and Bucfcnell, taught Latin 'and English in 
y % the N.H.S, She married Dr-.Thad„ A. Starzynski of Pittsburglf. 

% Their son Dr. Thad. E., after 'g^acjuating^from the School of Medicirie" i 
\^n Pittsburgh, seryed^fij^he U.S. ^^Navy until ^is retirement as Coirenanderi 
fife is a certifted sbrgeor»?and a cea^.tified plastic and" reconstructive 
s#geon^ Until his recent iVlness^ihe was on the staff of the SI oa^ 
Re|tering Memorial Cancer C^nter!aiif^ the N.Y, Hospital. - Hts wife, 
l1ar*«aret M^ Crawford, was killed in an auto acc.idenjt. 



Dr. Edward A., graduated from John Hopkins Medical "School , taught in 
4;he U;. of Mdr He and Dr.. John Stage Davis were pioneers in plastic & 
reconstructive surgery in Baltimore. He died in 1970, leaving a wife 
and a s&|r, Br. John K., also a aplastic surg.eon in Baltimore* - 



V,. ■ t ■ 



3. Dr» Henry; ' finished medicine in the 0. of Pittsburgh. He was an 
otolaryngologist, studied his specialty one year in Vienna. He was 

■ , on the staff of St. Francis Gen. Hosp.*, Pittsburgh. He died in 1960^ 
leaving his V^^^^ 5 children, all of whom attended univer- 

V sities„ Twa!^)f them took up medicine. Dr. Claudia Berenson is a 
psychologist^^ Salt Lake City, where she lives with her husband 
Or. Malcolm Befenspn and 3^children., Dr. Noel K. is a'tjediatrician, 
lives in Denyet^ with his ^ife & twin sons. '* 

^ ■ ■ ■ . . ' • . • 

4. Helen , after gra^fuating frow Bucknell, taught biology in the N.H.S. 

- She married AttyVVT.G.,, Wadzfnski » Their son Henry attended Harvard; 
after receiving his Ph.D. in physics, worked at the U. of Paris, and 
sinc5^71 had been working at Harvard, Married, h^s one son, lives 
in' •Arlington, Mass. Advisor in U.S. Air Space Prog. Th^ei^ daughter 
Lenore received her Ph.D. in physiology at U» of Cal. after finishing 
at Mt, Holyoke Un, Mass. Taught 1 year at U^ pf Fresno and Is with 
the Cardto-Vascular Research Center, |j. of C. • ' 

5. Eleanor . Bucknell graduate, taught Ancient Hi story & Modern History 
at N.H.S= Married Chester Strojny- - taught automotive mechanics. 

Szpotanski * , 

Martin, born in Poznan married Mi chalena Krazuczki,' Came to U<,S, in 1869, 
lived ill Blossburg first,, then came^ftNanticpk^ in 1882. They were 
parents of 5 children. . «^ • 

1. ^Kazmiera, born in Poznan in 1857, was 2 yrs. old upon arrival in U.S. 
'Married Anthony Drap'iewskt, undertaker, and had 14 children, all. 
college graduates. (See Drapiewski) h ' 

» 

2. Very ReV.'Msgr. Stanley - born. 1876.^ He graduated from St. Vincent's 
Latrobe, and was ordained in 1897. His pastorates included Morris Run, 
St. Joseph's, HudliJn, and St. MW's» Dickson City. In 1943 at age 67 
he died. 

. 3. Maximilian - graduated from Phil ai". College of Pharmacy; owner of his 
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pharmacy i belonged to DeRes^e. MarHed Blanche Bobin^ 

4. * Martha. Married Julga Frank Piekarski. Their daughter Mary married 
, Judge Blair Gunth^r, Superior Court, Their children - Blair, Franks 

, John, Annapolis (All college grads). . 

5. Anthony - pharmacist, married Victoria S|:hwartz. They M two sons. 
>^ Anthony and John; ■ 



' . . Nowicki - Nejfelt - Rokosz 

Felix Nowicki 

Had V grocery business - 618 S. Walnut Street^ 



- / 
Married Pelagia (PeaVl) Ne^felt in 1891 - . 
She was born in Sztabin, Polantt - Oec. 20, 1874 
She amved in the U.S. itv 1890- ' * 
They^ had four children: • , 

1. Stanley - organist 

2. Clem - hardware store; 'grocer; .School d1if:ector,. Sts. Cyril & Meth. 
seminary. Orchard Lake; U. of Mich. Married <:harlotte Makgvfski 
Their xhildren: 



3. Mary - married Stanleiy Warakomski - Gen. Sec. Polish Union. 
Their dhilSren: 

a. Valeria - U. p.f P. 
' ' fif^rried Anthony Aponick - Annapolis graduate 
I Children - Barbara, RoN., and Anthony - Yale 
b; Dr. Alphonse - Bucknell and Jefferson 
c. Dr. Chester - ' - 

4. * Rev. John 

fel fx Nowicki died in 1901. In 1906 she married Frank Rokosz.; 

f , 

* ' 5 • * 

Frank Rokosz - grocer; -DeReszke; organized falcons - 2 of his favorite 
remarks: "Kapusta, nie kapusta,. Sokoli march." and "Obecne ale nieprzytomny 
( present but absent). ' • 

Their children: v / 

1^, Sophie - teacher (French) - Hershey H'.S.. 

r2. ^Atty .' teon - l^arried taura TaTlT - one son Frank ' , • 

Frank died in 1926. His widow Pearl retired from the grocery business 
in 1944. - 52 years from 1892. She j^led^May, 21, 1974 having lived al- 
most 100 years. ' 



Glowacki 



'• .11 



John, born in 1867 1n Poland, a sonxOf Louisa G:lowacki . At age 20, 
in laSTTlie emigrated to Nantidbke^ He was employed in Patrzykowski 's 
butcher shop*: Five years later he o#ned his own butcher shop. on Ar(;h 
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Street. Three years' later he moved to Ridge. Street, Member of P. NX, . 
Polish Union, 

Oireotor in Susq. bunt er Company * * - " 

Director in -Nanti coke National Bank, one of the organizers Czarnecki '* 

1891 he married Sophia Berf us, Nanticoke.^ . ' . . 

Their children: ' ^ ' : ■ . 

Li lyi an married Gay lor 1913 

Louis - Valparaiso U., Ind. - pharmacist - Hudson 1 yr.; 18 mo. in Navy 
Married Margeria Grontkowski . . 

"... ^ ' ■ • , 

Daughter Zosia - Wilkes; director of Chi ldrjen*s Theater; married 

Eugene May lock 7 guidance counselor. Keystone - children: Susan, Eugene, Loruis. 

Mary - N.H.S. - U. of Penna. ' , - 

N.H.S. teacher of Latin, French - Dean of "Women, Alliance G. (Tadzia) • , 

John, remarried, Tb^odosTS^Siis first wife's sister; one son - Millard. 
Johy died 1946 at age 78. \) 

Millard - Coal - Real* est, graduate of Lehigh U. - Married Mi chaline v 



o 
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UKRAINIANS IN LUZERNE COUNTY 

^ by 
•Joseph V. Krawczem'uk, Ph.D. 
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The first Ukrainian^inni grants in the U.S. in general \and Northeastern Pennsylvania 
in particular came' frtfm the part of Ukraine, called "Lemkivshchyna'\ in the e^rly 
/seventies of the XIX, century. ATI 'Western Ukraine belonged at that time to the Austro- 
Hungartan Empire, as/a.resuTt of the first partition of Pol an* In 1772. Even though 
immediately after the incorporation in Austro-Hungary, 'the Ukrainians set great hopes . 
on the evolution of thetr national movement and began to. feel whatiit meant to have 
human rights and td t>e on equal terms with other races, the first fruits of .that 
' "Constitutional Era*^ turned out to be disappointing. The other Slavic nations which ' 
also constituted the Austro-Hung^rian Empire were luckier in this regard; they possesed 
their aristocracy, wealthy nobility, and a middle class, in a word, all those factors 
which enabled them to take active part in the government and, thus, enjoys a better 
life. Ukrainians, hoyvever, had lost their leading classes In the iuTUrse of a centuries- 
long foreign dominatiijn. What remained ^was 'peasants and a handful of cultural persons. 
For this reason, they fiad no influence in the administration of the country, in- the 
Parliament, in school batters, etc. They found themselves, again, almost in the state 
of serfdom, even thougi^ serfdom was officially abolished in 1848. / 

The main reasons flpr why the Ukrainians were leaving their homeland to which . 
t they were so closely attached, were: f '. 

// ' ■ ' ' 

1. economic. Economic conditions iri, Austro-Hungary during the nineteenth century 
were* very bad. Lack' of industrials forced' the peasants to remain on their small farms 
which were subject to very high taxes. Rapid increase in population led to land 
division among the grown-up children and to subdivision 1n the next generation, for 
the peasant had no money to give his" children a technical education. As. a matter of . 
fact, only a few vocational schools existed^ and those were located widely apart, 
from which the farmer's children were mostly excludedd ). In addition, a considerable 
-percentage of land in each county remained idle, or partially cultivated, or under 
forest, and belonged*.to ^foreign landed aristocrats. All these circumstances led to 
an exlreme impoverishment of the real owners of «ie land, the Ukrainians. . 

^ ' 2; political oppression. Any attempts at Ukrainian national movement were 
^ 'suppressed. This re,9wli;$d in the fact that the national consciousness of many 
Ukrainians was very iowr they, hardly knew what nationality they belonged to and 
what their nation's history andculture were! . ^ 

3. social oiJpression'.'' pkrainians were denied linguistic, religious, and educ- , 
ational freedom. * 

' / ■ «^ 

Whom could they turned to for help in such a desperate situation? Forsaken by 
God Himself, as the saying went, ignored by the Austrian government, deprlved'of 
their leadership, ruthlessly exploited, they lived under the most deplorable 
^' c6hd4tions. It was at this point that -in the last quarter of the nineteenth 

century a movement began in the Western Ukrainian counties (Galicia, Sub-Carpathia , 
jycovynaU calling for the emigrc^tion to. foreign countries, such as Brazil, Argentina, 
"iTs.', and' Canada. This movement was initiated by what constitutes the fourth factor 
leading to the massive emigration of the Ukrainians, the FOREIGM AGENTS. While the 
emigration to Brazil and Argentina came to an end soon, the agents from America kept 
appearing more and more frequently in the Ukrainian villages and. spreading fantastic 
news of the far away country, the country of dolTarsv wealth arid security. It goes ^ 
without saying that they were. making large sums of money encouraging the villagers 
to emigrate and by lending them to money to cover 'the costs of transportation.. What- 
ever the case may be, everything the agents had to say about Africa sounded unreal - 
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•to good to be true. The future Ukrainian emighants were deeply impressed by the^ reports 
of high wages and st.eady enployment, as wefl as by the possibility of acquiring free' '. 
hofuestead land. IKMo, the news aboyt American freedom, religious toleration, educatiboal 
opportunity, social equality, noncompuTsory military service found a jnost receptive • 
audience in the Ukrainian villagers. No -wonder, then, that many youncf;people - upon 
listening to those -pheintas tic news - began to rejoice and even to compose their own v , 
songs to the effect that they would not h^ve to live in old huts and work\for their 
landlords anymore, but that they would be living like barons in terica. ^ot only was 
•it the young who wejre enthusiastic about the possibility of emigrating to.the "Promised 
land." Also the grown-ups, right after their' marriage, were deciding to leave their 
modest homes, to go to America, 'to earn some money there to be able to repay their 
debts, and either- to stay i rf the new hoir^l and, or to return - much richer, of course - 
to their nativef land. ' ' _ 

• ARMVAL IN TjiE U.S. . 

Having listened to so many promises, from the American agents, the Ukrainian vil- 
lager thought he knew that the emigration to the U.S. will certainly solve all problems 
of his existence. And so, in. a short period of .time, he found himself far away from 
« the place in which he was born and spent his youth, far away from the mountains which 
he loved; and, most importantly in many cases, far away from his beloved ones. . The 
poor immigrant did not realize at first what challenges were ^waiting him on American 
soil. He was not aware of his many handicaps ^ especially his illiteracy and the lack 
of any technical training. All^he brought with htm was himself as a^iHysical body 
which* he thought, would suffice to enablle him to earn the coveted dollars and to 
leM a happy life. 

The first experiences of the Ukrainian immigrartt w^re not rosy at all. Incapable 
of saying one single word in English, attired in the o1[d country way, he became an 
object of curiosity and ridicule on the part of Aneri can people. When, after the 
nerver racking *days on Ellis Island, he wa^ on his W^iy to the anthracite region, th*e 
local people refused to givfr him shelter. He was forced to sleep outdoors, most 
frequently* under, the bridges'. But, finally, he m^de' 1t^ exhausted though he was. The 
time of . the arrival of the first Ukrainians' was ma rkejd by American worker's prolonged 
struggle for the mini ma! rights and the shorter working days. The strikes became a 
very frequent phenomenon, unsuccessful though they were, because the working people 
werehH organized properly. The "strike-breaking" business began to flourish, and 
^with ij arose avery sad situation for the Ukralhi an newcomer* Innocent, not under- 
standing the conditions, bt probably because of necessity, he went to work as a 
strike breaker, thus bringing upon himself the hatred of oiW miners, mostly Irishmen. , 
No wonder, that 1n some cases the Ukrainian laborers were killed, of-, at least, tepame 
victims of "accidental" injury. Here i^ what Peter Roberts vJrites about the first 
experiences made ijy. the Ukrainian., as well as other Slavic Jasnlgrants in. the coal mines 
in Pennsylvania" "Think of the opposition and Social ostracism which greeted them 
when first 'th?y came to those coal fields. They were abused in the press and on the 
platform, maltreated in the- works and pelted on the streets, cuffed by jealous work- 
men and clubbed by greedy constables, exhorfal tan tly fined by justices of the peace and 
unjustly Imprisoned by petty officials, cheated of their wages and denied the right 
of civilized men, driven to caves for shelter and housed in rickety shanties not fit 
to shB^lter cattle. . ."^2) . Very often, the Ukrainian limiigrant, now a coal miner, was • 
a victim of a close "cooperation" between the employment agencies and the^boses in 
the mines. He would be Vprking ib the mines for a period of time sufficient to earn 
enough money to pay- the employnven^ agency. Then, he would be fired, rehired, fired 
again, and so on. All In all, a'lange percentage of hi 5 earnings was spenfwith the 
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employment agency which, on its part,. shared this "Inqprne" ii(1th toal mines owners, 
foremen, •etc. According to Peter Roberts, the miner would sometimes ;"pay him $1.57 , . 
instead of $1.75" and there were "instances where foren^h were parti e|,.1y3 the fraud"w/ 
Helpless, defenseless, beaten lip, the Ukrainian coal miner had -no one.to turn to for 
help or advice; he had to take the many abuses that were showered upon him. .Despair, 
often drowned ^in alcohol, was his first experience in the anthracite region. The great 
hopes for a bri'ghter future were unfulfilled. The Ukrainian pioneer was completely - 
lost in a country unknown to him", he longed for his native land, his native mountains, 
and his family. Some UkraiiHaflS were returning home despite the fact that Wiey knew 
that no better life was in store for them there. Others, stayed^ hoping that the thing 
will, after all , change for the better. - From the l^reak t)f the dawn to late in the 
evening^' they -continued t"o toil ip* the bowels of the earth, \ever in danger of serious . 
injury, or eym death itsalf frtfm whirling machinery or constant cave-ins. How 
'different from the work on the f^rms they had" been accustomed to! But despite many 
hardships, disappointments, abuses, through sheer persistei^e they gradually forged 
ahead! 

MINING COMMUNITY 

' Life in the' mining community was very d^T*^ Everything; including the daily work^ 
the rickety shanties, & well as the .compa?ljr t»ouses . and the niinjng village itself 
bespoke monotony. The only variety was tK#'of the immigrantwiernents and the language 
of the immigrant miners conststdng of their native tongue 'plus the n^Ty acquired words 
learned from miners of other nationalities, and always a few inserted English wofds. 
with foreign endings'^).' Long hours of hard and dangerous work underground and the 
short time spent outdoors in the coal-dust-covered environment had a very depressing 
effect on the miner. Much harder, however, was the lot of .the miner's wife. When 
she came to America, 'she was young, healthy, and not ^infrequently good looking. After 
several years of residence in the mining village, her heaUh depleted, and she waa, 
in many c^ses, beyong recognition. Hers were many assignnfents^ and her work had* no 
end. She cared -not only for her . husband and from three to ten^ children, but often 
for roomers and boarders also. Fr5m six to twelve of these crowded all the available 
space in the dwelling. . She never had a minute of rest; her work Included washing, 
cVeaning, and cooking for ten tc^ twelve people. Twice a month, the miner's -wife had ■ 
to contend with the anxieties Incident to payday - days of- drunkenness, si n^ig, 
arguments, and occasional fighting^^)^ 

T^e years were passing iay. More and more did the Ukrainian immigrants get 
accustomed to the new environment and to the working conditions which they had no 4 " 
power to change... -Work-loving as they were, they soon managed to satisfy their 
economic needs and provide for their families, either here or 1n the old country.. 
However, it soon became apparent to them that their social and Spiritual needs were 
jieglected* Deprived of the privilege of education, always forced to work for others, 
Ukrainian immigrant knew nothing afe«3ut organizations, cultutal listings, social life 
etc. The only organization he was well acquainted v(fith was the church . All Ukrainian 
iitmigrants were members of the Greek-Catholic Church which recognizes the pope as its 
religious head, but enjoys the old religious rights, services in^Old Slavonic, and 
married clergy. But in .this country there were no Greek-Catholic churches yet, 
therefore, they would often gather together, read the Gospel, the Epistle, and sing 
thejr "High Mass" or the 4iymns which they remembered fr6m the old country. Later on, 
they attended the already existing Polish and Slovak churches. - Unfortunately, they 
were looked upon with distrust and' dislike by their Slavic brethren. This situation 
greatly depressed them, and they began to thinkjabout the organization of their own 
places of ^worship. • 
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In a letter to Lviv Metropolitan, CaridinaT SvJ^steif 'Sembratovych, they wrote: 
"Your Excel! eney, "we have come here on bur own,- ImtSfffate as we are. However, we 
afe no mbre^what we used to be In "the old cotlntry"; f/r this we are missing something. 
We miss God whom we would be able to- understand, whpm we could worship in our own' 
language... Please, §ive us frw the -old, country priests, give us^ your blessing 
for the construction of chui«ches s£t|iat Ifi tfte foreign country we may have all that 
sarittlfies our ^Ukraine" (o J. As alSsult, Car^ina^l Sembratovych had sent to America 
Rev. John Volanskyj, the first UkVeffnian Catholic pi'test to have worked among the 
IJk^fa^lnlah, Immigrants in Northeastern Pennsylvariia. • . ' .> 



^REV; JOHN VOLANSK 



Arrived 'from the old countr;^!''' 




' "Our priest has Arrlved'from the old country!'" were thi words hfeard In the . ' 
Ukrainian community in Shenandoart, Pa., where the first priest-mn^sldhary took his 
first ^sidence. Learned, \talented and energetic. Father VoTansliyj.' did not waste 
his time; iirmed lately upon his arrival in Shenandoah he started to es^tablish the ';. 
cooperative stores, brotlferho6ds„a/id, of ccibrse. |jega<^ to prepare "plans for churches 
lA the Individual coipunU^s In this area.. The first activities of the prTlest- 
Jl^Jjneer wer,e marked by many troubles, misunderstandings, jealowsy, etq. Rev. Volanskyj* 
: s'pbKe no foglish, he was looked upon-withssusplcion, but" the inaln'reason- fdr why his 
^rarrival caused a great sensatio.n in Shenandoah w^is the fact that he was a married 
pri.est arid came to this aroa with f)is wife. Unfamiliar w1 th' the 'Ukrainian, Yeligious 
Qus'tdms, the Roman Catholic' bishops did *1.1 they^cpuld ti)>get rid of Father 'Volanskyj. 
^The priests of the Philadelphia diocese were ordered thread In their churches the 

letter by which their b1siiofi*was exdoomunicating him; 'The bishops of- other dioceses . 
.^did the same. The \ - ' — - ' ........... 

*^el pf ul here , s i nee 

could have informed . . ^ 

Instead; they misinformeil^ the Amerloan' church official sTon* the' real status of the 
Ukrainian church. Fath^ 4Cal1nowski „ for example, uppn learning that the Ukrainians * 
were attempting to organllze .their own *churth , 'one Sunday morning 1884 denoynced 
them from the. pulpit and|Wdeped his people to pray that the attempted project might 
faiU/v. Others called down curses on Father Volansltyj »aod*other.Ukrainiaa priests, - 
and encouraged 4;heir fa1.thfu4 to laugh at; them 6,n the streets T to ^pit at them, etc., 
etc. To^ry an Ukrainian*' Catholic in the Roman Catholic' cemetery was Ui^d^rstood 
as a desecration. K.tpok a , dedicated and patriotically IrilTidecl priest to endure 
all the hardships and i-nsults on. them part of his.fellow Xh'risti^tns.. RevKVolanskyj ^ 
was su,ch a priest; he 'continued toi work among the Ukraljiian lnmi grants unaer'the^ worst 
circumstances possible. unti| -finally he was- ordered by the Ho4y See* to return .to the 
,old co(untry. - , • ' * , 

C ... V ■ - ■ ' ♦ ■ 

The fipt church to have t^een fdundbd by. Father Volanskyj wds' that in Shenandoah 
41885L 'This was f»l lowed 4>y the churchefs in JCIngston ( 188i^) ; Olyphant (1888),' m. 
CarmelUnd McAdoo (1891), Haz le ton 1892 ), Al den ^taficyi (1895/, and others. 

Father Volanskyj 's' departure to Europe In 1889 was a great bldw to the' Ukrainian 
communities in the. anthracite region,. To them he was a kind of national pastpr; his ' 
advice, counsel .and services were sought nbt only by.th5 loca) coirinunfties, but also 
bif the Ukrainian settlers in, the distant cities of ,Clev,eland, Detroit', Chicago,*;' 
Minneapolis^ He was the* man who pj;,ayed a dec^siv^ role in'th^ early and difflciili ,* ' - 
stage of organized life am6n'g the* Ukrainian 1mm1grar]ts. He edited- ffe "first news-'^"-' 
paper ('^ America" ), organized the first dram^^.tic club, cooperative stores, and was , : 
responsible for the cjreation of the "BROTHERHOODS-", the fir^t being the St. Nicholas 
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Brotherbood in Shenandoah, Pa. (1885). £ven though the brotherhoods served in many * 
cases as a nucleus of the future Ukrajnian parishes, their main objective was to 
maintain a fund from which the sick from .artipng their membership could be. supported and 
the dead buried. They were also supposed to established schools whereiji the children 
of the members and of other persons could be educated according to the tenets of 

.the Ukrainian Greek-Catholic Church. Speaking of Wyoming Valley, such brotherhood 
existed in: Kingston (St. Nicholas Society, 1888),^ Plyrrouth (St. Nicholas Greek 
Catholic Society, 1-889), Hazleton (St. VOlodyrnyr Beneficial Society, 1889), St. 
Volodymr Roman'Sreek' Catholic Society, Alden, Pa;, 1892, St„ Spasa United Qreek 
CathoMc Society of Rhone, Pa», 1898, and so on„ In 1892, all brotherhoods existing 
in Northe^astern Pennsyli?ania forn^d the so-called "Union of Greek Catholic Ruthenian . 

• Brotherhoods" in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Unfortunately, misunderstandings, especially a 
number of excesses in the manffg.en[tent of the Union's funds, led to a division in that 
organization^ Moreover, the local bishops continued to noddle In Ukrainian church 
affairs causing much unnecessary trouble. . Because of that interference, two able 
priest. Rev. Ivan Ardan and Dr. Alexis Toth left the Catholic church. The former 
becairte a journalist, wrtile the latter joined the Russian Orthodox Church and became ' 
the most potent factor for many years in proselyting the Ukrainian and establishing 
Russian Orthodox churches for them(8), I 

The division in the "Union of Greek Catholic Ruthenian^Brot^rhoods" led *o the 
establishment in 1894 of thQ 

* 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

At a time of division', hopelessness and despa1»^, the*UNA became a vital force 
in the life of the Ukrainian community., From the very beginning, it found a whole- 
hearted support and sympathies of Ukrainian workers, and all Ukrainian pioneer life 
centered around 1t and Its iublicatipn "Svoboda". An uphill struggle began engulfing 
all segments of life -of the/Ukrainian settlers, raoging from the individual and his 
family to the comnunity arw»1ts relationship to the adopted country, on the one hand,^ 
and the Ukrainian people rn the native homeland, on the other, mueracy being one 
of the sorest points among the Ukrainian settlers, the UNA placed the greatest 
emphasis on education, enlightenment, and arousing of national consiousnessv^^ , 
This was a hard struggle, a struggle for the soul and the mind of the Ukrainian , 
immigrant. Highvcn the list ;of priorities of the first UNA constitution and by-laws 
was the provision that each branch be obliged to maintain a reading club. Each 
member received the Ukrainian newspaper "Svoboda" as the first step i.n an educational 
program which later on -Included bpoks, pamphlets, courses, schools, and last but 
not least the pulpit and the Church itself,, The very f^rst appeal of the UNA to the 
Ukrainian ifnni grants stressed the need for "taking out the first papers" and becoming 
citi/ens of this country so as to improve the-»r lot The UNA brotherhoods were 
encouraged to function as a kind of "Ukrainian labor unions" a»d care for the workers. 
Thus social movement "and cultivation of social consciousness were as h^gh on the 
list of UNA objectives as the preservation of national consciousness. The press, 
pulpit, rallies, and meetings - those were the means serving the awakening among 1»he 
downtrodden and oppressed inunlgrants the feeling of human dignity. This was^the ' 
only way to transfrom this dark mass of people Into a nationally and socially 
conscious correnunity. In this respect, the struggle against alcoholism and licentiousness 
was of paramount importance (10).. All these attempts at raising tbe cultural level of 
the Ukrainian immigrants encountered much opposition also, especially. on the part of 

. those nationally unconscious people who fell prey to the Czarist Russian or Magyarophile 
propaganda and, for minutest benefits or promises respectively, wittingly or unwittingly, 

■ prefered to consider themselves as "Russians" or Hungarians. Even though this op'position 
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did not prevent the UNA from continuing its enlightening and educational work, some 
Ukrainian Inmigrants, nevertheless, left it^ ranks, abemdorired their churqh, ^nd joined 
organizations or churches dominated by the Russophile or Magyarophile elements. This . 
is, then, the reason for whjm'n almost each Wyoming Valley community there are 'three 
churches standing next to each other. The faithful of all these churches came from 
the same areas (in Austro-Hungary before 19l8); they all spoke the same language, they 
all were, so to speak, chiltfren of the sanre mother, and yet they all "needed" 
separate churches. The division In the ranks of the Ukrainian imni grants was in many 
cases promoted by some too independent priests who made use of every opportunity to 
deepen the mistrust among their faithful and to promote themselves to more prosperous 
• parishes without the fear o*f ecclesiastical punishment. In addition, the Czarlst 
government and* the Holy Synod of Russia were quick in extending their "helping hand" 
to the Ukrainian immigrants and encouraged them to leave the Catholic Church and to 
join the Russian Orthodox Church. The Russian government Itself let It be known that 
*the Holy Governing Synod of Russia spent approximately $80,000 a year on what was 
known as "the Russian mission in America"(ll). Aside from the external difficulties, 
the leaders of the Ukrainian National Association had to face some Internal problems, 
too. The latter ones began when the first Ukrainian bishop. Rev. Soter Ortynskyj 
(skice 1907) demanded that the Organization be' subordinated to him, the Catholic 
bishop, and only persons of (Jreek Catholic faith serve a% delegates to the UNA con- 
ventions. Thus a bitter struggle began between Church and secular elements over 
> supremacy in the life of the Ukrainian American community and, as a result, a "New 
Association" was formed in 1910, now known as the "Ukrainian Worklngmen'sr Association" 
in Scranton. Pa. In 1911, another association 'came into being in Phnadel<)h1a, now 
known as "The Providence Association of Ukrainian Catholics In America." Some 
members were leaving the ranks of the UNA, others remained with iti while simultaneously 
join-iig one of the two new associations. In the course of time, the things stabilized 
and some minor hostilities were forgotten. At the present-time, all three of them 
are continuing to grow and cooperate with each other in the spirit of true friendship 
and brotherhood. 

The Ukrainians from Luzerne County (as well as other neighboring counties) cons- . 
tituted a large percentage of the UNA members. This is why the' Twelfth Convention 
of the UNA was held at 0» Coughlin High School in Wilkes-Barre. Pa. in September 1912. 
This particular convention of the UNA proved to be of a very great In^ortance for the ' 
future of the Ukrainian immigrants In this country in general, and In Wyoming Ifal ley 
in partiqular.' It established an EDUCATIONAL COf^ITTEE and vested in It all powers 
needed to conduct wide-ranging educational activities In the Ukrainian Am^Hcan 
community. The promotion of the so-called "Prosvita" -societies (pros^ _ 
Jightenment), publication of small educational books each month, of illustrated 
paper for youth, publication of popular books, and organizing lectures - those were 
but a few* objectives of the newly appointed Educational -Committee. The dissemination 
;ot^nnted matter called for the. es tab! Ishii^t o^^-jeducatl cyial READIM J?0^ and aUBS* 
which served not only for.the enlightfenment of .the members, but also provided them. ^ 
with worthwhile amusement and diversion. They served as centers for -youth and cultural 
activities and helped much in cultivating among the Ukrainian Immigran:^ the spirit 
of brotherhood, fraternalism, mutual cooperation and assistance, as well as moral and 
material j^upport. Each member was required to contribute 5 cents monthly to a 
reliefjl^ ^stabllshe^jH^r those members who might be in need of material assistance. 

wo ther objective of the UNA Educatipnal Committee w^s th\ estaWishment of a ^ 
political organization -of the Ukralnifcn American community, of Vltizenship clubs ^ 
where members would receive instruction from competent persons o*) how to become 
American ci|1zens4. Furthermore, It would be earl er through -such political or^nizations 
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to establish contacts wjth-. political organizations In the old country, to inform the 
American press about the hf?tory of the Ukrainian people, thetr culture, their struggle, 
and their aspiratioris, etc. Economic affairs were also included in the list of the Ut<A 
Educational Committee. This oommittee compiled quite an Impressive record in reaching 
the goals set forth at the Convention In Wllkes-Barre, Pa. 

'When in 1910 the Ukrainian Worklngraen's Association was founded in Scranton, Pa,, 
It, too, succeeded In gafningi the support of many Ukrainian Immigrants in Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Some of theni' joined the "ne^ Association" after leaving the ranks of 
the UNA, others joined it while simultaneously continuing their membership with the 
latter. To underscore its. strengtt^ in this area, the Ukr. Work. Assn. held its Fifth \ 
Convention in Wilkes-Barre, Pa^ in 1922. Even though not as closely connected with \ 

. the Church as was the UNA, the UWA has always* maintained its Ukrainian position ^nd, 
therefore, contribute^ considerably to raising the national consibusness and educatiorf- 
al niveau of the Ukrainian immigrants. Ma 1n^ office of the UWA being located in \ 
Scranton, it goes without saying, theit i-ts Influence among the Ukrainians in the \ 

, anthracite region was very strong and, as the* future developments showed, in many cases 
faeneficial . • . • ' 

•■ . •■■ . ■ ■ V ■ . , ■ ' ■ ^ ■- ; 

^. COMMUNITY LIFE i: - , 



In the early days, church was the real center around which all the life of the 
Ukrainian communi ty " revol ved , Here, the first organizations came into being, pre- 
dominantly the charitable ones. Their main objective was to assist one anbtTier in 
acts of benevolence and charity, to proirwte religion and morality, to educate their 
members in the observance of the laws of the 'commonwealth, and to foster in them the 
duties of citizenship. According to the charters, each such organization maintained ■ 
certain^funds "to derfay the expenses 'of burial of deceased menders -and to render 
pecuniary assistance to the members In case of sickness and In case of death to 
their relatives and survivors". . - . • 

The very inportant security precautions being more and less taken care of, .the 
time ha ^ come for the pioneers .to 'turn: their attention to their chlldrqn. Some of \ 
them had little understanding for the value of education for thel'^' children; they ^ 
couldn't wait for their children to reach the age of 16 to be able to take .up a Job - 
and help support the family (before the -age; of 16, the you^h had to attend public 
scliools). Fortunately, however, there were among the' Ukraine an immigrants 'many who 
in addition to the public educational institutions - understood the g^ecHt value of theit 
:own» ■ , . . - • .' ■ ■. . ■ 

UKRAINIAN SCHOOLS . . ' . 

_ With the assistance* of the Ukr , Nat. Ass'n and ns newspaper ^"Svoboda", the 
reading rooms and. schools came into beirrg-in Sham^^^^ Mt Carmel , Shenandoah, 
Olyphant, and others. Wilkes-Barre had no Ukrainian school, nor a Ukrainian 
. church. y6t. It was not until 1909 that- the St .Peter and Paul Ukrainian^ GreeR- 
Catholic Church was built (635 North River Street) and with It -also a Ukrainian 
school was organized. (12) The raarin objective- of' these school^ was to foster among ' 
their pupils the love for the Ukrainian culture, to teach the Ukrainian language, 
literature, history, etc. The Instruction took place in the evenings on weekdays 
(2 hVs.), sometimes on Saturday. The beginnfngs were very hard, since there was a 
great shortage of ^ well qualified teachers . The sextphs had to serve as ir;structors 
and, with few exceptions, they themselves needed schooling. This is why some of 
them taught their pupils only what they happened to know best. Subject to no control 
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or Inspection, they each taught according' to their own ^lho4" frequently with no 
method- at all. * Whatever their' qualificatioos, the sextdn- teachers played a Very \ 
important role in the education of ttie children of the Ukrainian iinnigrants in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. Anwng them i we find soine very dpnscfent 
succeeded in gaining high respect both among their pupils and their parents. 

Another problem: for both the pastors and the sexton- teaciers was finding suitable 
textbooks; (such as primers^, literary collections, etc.). M first, anything avail- 
able was used as a "textbook".* Very- often. this t-extbooks presented the culture of 
Ukraine in a . very disfigured, sometimes, false light, l,ater\on, the supply of books 
from the ^Id country or some larger centerk of Ukrainian immigration in America 
helped solve this problem and brought more uniformity and objectivity into the 
te^aching^at all, church affiliated Ukrai \ 

>• As"^.for the school facilities; they /Were deplorable at f^ With a very few 
exceptions, the instruction w'as conducted in dark, moist cellai^ .under the chUrches, 
or in a very small, uncomfortable private homes.- No wonder„ then, that the .children 
were quite often not too enthusiastic about attending this type \)f schools. But..., 
the parenj;s' words were what counted, and the youngsters cont1hu6d'to attend them. 

■ - ' . ■ . ' * ■ ■ .■ 

.How did the Ukrainian^conmunity at large react to these schools? As long as the 
instVuction was free, the parents were happy aiid quiet. . The moi^ent, however, they 
were asked to contribute a f^w cents for^the ma iqfenance. and upgrading of the school, 
they began to have seccjnd thoughts about continuing to send their children there. 
In general. Catholic spirit prevailed in all Ukrainian schools, especially ever 
since the coming to the U.S. of. the first Ukrainian bishop. Rev. Soter Ortynikyj in 
1907. This was not to the liking of some outside "friends" who did their best to 
agitate the members of the Ukrainian community thus inducing them to undermine, if 
not to destroy, what waS beilt through the great efforts of the hard-working pred- 
decessors. When, in 1938, Rev. John Kutsky started preparations to erect the parochial, 
school building, in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., many agitated parishioners 'refused to pay 
the contribution of $25 assigned to them 'by the pastor.. As a result of this development 
soine..lOO families fell away from the parish. Despite; alV this opposition, the school 
building in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. became a reality and was ready for classes in September 
1939. The Sisters Servants of Blessed Virgin Mary Immaculate were taken in as teachers. 
Sut'dueHo the scarcity of funds, the building was not properly equipped, and so only 
a few children attended. . Even though the. school-building was improved considerably 
in the following jears, the parishioners refused to send their children,^^^^^^ 
there vyere onl^ two sisters-teachers, and those lacked, proper qualifications, "^hur, • 

"the school at the corner North River & Chestntst Sts. Was closed" in August 1952. The 
situation in other adjoining communities was not much better; lack of qualified 
teachers, lack of support on the part of the community brought about the end of all 
Ukrainian. parochial schools in Wyoming Valjey. The onjy attenpt at brinaing; about a_^ 
renaissance of Ukrainian -schools here was made by Rev. Nicholas Fisanick in Hanover 
Section of Nanticoke. For a few years, a "summer school" was conducted there tn the 
50*s; the Sisters of St. Basil thfe . -Great, as well as the Sistprs Servants of Blessed 
Virgin Mary Imiiaculate offered instruction in Ukrainian language, religion, singing, 

^folk arts, etp. Unfortunately^ this noble eijdeavor had to be discontinued. All that 
the churches are offering these days in terms of i>istruction are the so-called, 
"religious' instiiwctions" conducted on Saturdays and Sundays in the morning. ■ 

CHOIRS AND* BANDS • ' 

The church affiliated schools, included in their curriculum not only the instruction 
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In religion, Ukrainian language, literature, and {/I story, but also singing. vThis 
led to the formation of choirs in each Ukrainian community in Wyoming Valley .^^^ Even 
though the Ukrainians are generally known as good singers, the organization of/the 
singing groups Was, another hard task of the sextdn- teachers. Selection of vb1c;^es, 
lack of discipline on the part, of< the singers, sometimes poor attendance at rehearsals - ' 
all 'these factors required very patient and persevering conductors. Fortunately, there 
were such people; dedicated to the cultivation of the beautiful Ukrainian choral v 
and instrumental music, they .were willing to offer their spa,re time and eventually; 
succeeded In creating large and good choirs. Jhe primary function of the choirs was 
to, sing the responses during the High Mass. Apart from that, they gradually began 
to include In their repertory the f^ational songs. and the songs by various Ukrainian 
composers, which enabled them to organize conce/ts and participate in cultural affairs 
spifcnsored by the church, brotherhoods, etc. Together with a choir, each community had . 
at least one band, and in WiUces-Barre, 'there was at one time a l^mandoline orchestra" 
conducted by Mr. Smerechynskyj and, after his departure to New York, by sisters Mary ■- . 
and Catherine Kap1y« . * . 

THEATER , V • ^ » 

From the choirs and bands evolved the theatrical groups. Just like the former, 
they consisted of the volointeers and were led by the sexton-teachers. In the church 
hall, they performed some easy plays by Ukrainian playwrights', predominantly comedies ' 
dealing with the problems which the immigrants had to face in their everyday life. 
Sometimes, comical situations arose even before a comedy was put on stage,, This . 
* happened when the actors began to argue about who should be pl^iying a certain role. - 
On one such occasion," the children had to play the roles of the adults, and the perfoifmanc 
is said to have been very "suceessfuT'. The theatrical performances were very "popular amor 

were: Mr. & Mrs/W. Senluk; Mr. & Mrs. P„ Lawnyj; Mrs. Malko; sisters Kaply, 
,Mrs. Steven Lawryk, Mr. Berezansky, and others. 

Of great Importance for the cultural and social life of the Ukrainian iimii grants 
in Wilkes-B^rre And throughout Luzerne County was the estabHshmeht In 1920 of the 

UKRAINIAN COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION . ' * . • ■ 

started by a group of people *■ shareholders and well supported by the -entire 
Ukrainian community, .It soon developed into a real center of that community, and 
was referred to as the "Ukrainian Nest." Since, in addition to the store, it also 
ha4 a spacious hall, many cultural and social acti v1 ties, 'p'^Y'^usly conducted in the 
church hall, were transferred here. One of its first activities was the establishment - 
in 1922 of what was known as " Taras Szewczenko Library Association of. Wilkes-Barre" , 

_witR the. purpose "of the maintenance of a club for the social enjoyment by estab- 

lishing and maintaining club rooms in which to conduct a library, treading rooms, 
billiards and pool rooms, Innocent, harmless , games and pass time, and tor the 'Social 
in^rbvement of its members" (13). How proud the Ukrainian community was of the 
accomplishments of bottv^the Cooperative Ass'n and the Library Ass'n can be illust- 
rated by the words of Mr. Julian Kondratovych during the "Thanksgiving Oinner^f on 
Nov. 26, i936: "This library induced us to establish the present Cooperative. rWe met 
and read, we thouglrt and decided to work. Today, we have a building, hall, strfige, 
and even bigger a libra >cj^" - 

, ' ■■ ■ - ■ ■ . ■ . ■ 

A shot in the arm for these two organizations came at the moment' when they were 
joined in their cultural and social activities- by a group of enthusiastic workers. 
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members.of Branch>249 of the Ukrainian Worklngmen's Ass'n. Completely dedicated to , 
the- cause of promotion and spreading of the Ukrainian culture, this group initiated 
many unforgettable events which contributed much to making the AJkralnlan cultural 
values better known to the American publtc. A true dynamo in all these endeavours 

• was the late Mr. Volo(iyntfr Krajklvskyj '{Vladlmir'Kray), . \ ;| 
■ . ■ - ■ - -C . 

The first chance for these people to show the fruits of their orgiinizational 
work came during the Sesqui -Centennial Celebration of Wyoming- Massacre , July 2-4. 1928. 
Moce than 160H:lkra1n1an men. women, and children toolc part , in, the festivities and were - 
considered "to have been the largest division in the parade". (1^) .At head of the ^ 
Ukrainian group were 8 riders In Kozak costumes, directed by Vol. JCraj'klvskyj. . They 
were followed a "float of the Ukrainian United Association of Wyoming Valley with 
Maria Demian representing peaceful Ukraine, Maria Fedlw and Maria Kuzmln^ka in 
lattendance, and Peter Lawny with guitar, under the. tree representirfg a traditional 
l.f'Kobzar" In a peasant village. "(15) Behind the float marched an orchestra of 50 people 
in' uniforms, and the Ukrainian United Chorus consisting of 160 meirters from Wilkes - 
Barre, Edwardsville, Glen Lyon, Hanover, and Nanticoke, and singing the Ukrainian * 
^ folk songs. No less colorful in the Ukrainian division was the so-called "women's ' ' 
- hundred" with 153 participants, and other 1300 Ukrainiams clad in ribbons. The ' 
appearance of the Ukrainians at the Sesqui-Centennial celebration was a revelat.ion 
to the onlookers.. They didn't know or vaguely heard of the existence of Ukrainians 

* in this country. But through their performance, the Ukrainians gained admiration and 
respect of the many thousands watching the parade. s 

Encouraged by the great success of their performance during the SesqUi -Centennial 
Celebralion. The Ukrainians formed the . 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL LEAGUE OF LUZERNE COUNTY ^ - • 1 

to strengthen the Ukrainian organizations, to teach their people how to become 
good American citizens and to take more interest in time of elections, to or.ganiz6 
the Boy and Sirl Scouts,, baseball clubs, theatrical groups, etc ; Under the 'leaderShtp _ 
of Mr. V. Krajkivskyj (flrs^ pres-ident) , the "League" dominated th6 cultural and 
social activities of the- iJkrainian -community in Luzerne County .for the period of 
time between 1929-1940. S^'St of all, It pronwted the organization of the Ukrainian 
^Citizen's Clubs to help the aliens become American citizens "to devet op^ the 1 dealt sti c 
thoughts of -being true American patriots, to rear the members in the spirit of a 
civilized Amenca, and to broaden thexonceptlbn of American politics^' In 1935, 
there were 8 Ukf. Cit. Clubs In Luzerne County with a membership 430. This number 
was constantly increasing ever since the resolution was passed by the American 
Legion at its convention in Wilkes-Barre concerning the .limitation of the rights of 
non-citizens and their deportation. ,To better coordinate the work of the individual 

_club£* the Ukraiiitan United Citizen's .Clubs of Wyoming Valley was formed -in 1935, 

Its activities included: annual banquets, card parties, lectures, picnics, and polit- 
ical rallies to which local commissioners. Court House official S)^ and candidates for 
various political offices were -invited. . This resulted in the creation of the Ukrainian 

, Division aiP the Democratic -party. 

Owing to the efforts of the"League", the Ukrainian Women's Club was started in 
1932. All Ukrainian women and girls over 16 years of age could become menders of the 
club which held its meetings on the first Tuesday of each month. Members were wometi 
fVqra Wilkes-Barre, Kingston, Edwardsville and Nanticoke; they organized card parties 
the proceeds f»^ which were used to purchases the food-baskets for the needy 
Ukrainian families. 

o' ■ ■ ^ . ' 320 ■ ' • '. .■ '■• 
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Very much attention was paid by the 'Ukrainian National league of Luzerne County 
to the yputh. In August 1936, the Ukrainian-Youth Club was organized. A chartered 
club and a member of the Ukrainian Youth League of t^orth America, it sponsored 
various cultural events, such as concerts, dginces, card parties, etc., a^ well as^ 
maintained a basketball club which flayed in the City League. Since similar youth 
club existed in the neighboring counties, it. was decided to form. the Ukrainian 
I-nter-County Youth League (1938). ' ^ ; 



Through the efforts of the Ukrainian National League of Luzerne County and the 
Ukrainian Youth Club, the Ukrainian School of fffl^ and MM Micgs valso referred 
to as Ukrainian Dancers As^'n of Wyoming ValTey) came into being in 1936. Under 
the directorship of Mr. V. Krajkivsfcyj and with Mr. Ivan Zablotzkyj as it? conductor 
the newly established school found a great ent^1>usia§m among the young Ukrainians, 

'andxas a result', each comnjunity in Luzerne County maintained its own dancing school. 
After a certain period of training, each* dar\ctng group started to perform Ukrainian 

xfolk dances in its respective community.^ At^me bigger events, they would unite 
and perform as one group. The popularity of the Ukrainian School of Folk and8all6t 
Dances was steadily growirtg and, therefore, its Vnibers were always busy preparing 
for the next performance. There was hardly any cultural event in Luzerne County to 
which they would not be invited. The list of their appearances is very long, and 
it would ^ake to hiuch space to enumerate them. Here are just some of them: 

1. Anthracite Regional Falk Festival, at Irem TefT^te on May 25, 1936. 

2. Luzerne County Festival of Nations, at Kingston Armory on June 25, 1936. 

3. Pennsylvania Folk Festival , at Memorial Stadium of Bucl<nell University, 
, Lewi sburg. Pa.. July 30 -Aug. 2. 1936. 

4. < Ukrainian Evening, at Coughlin High School, on October 15, 1936. 

5. Second Anthracite "Regional Folk Festival, at Irem Temple on May 12, 1937 
. (this was one of the four festivals held under the supervision of 

George Korson) • * ' 

' 6. Festival of Natipns, at Wilkes-Barre Business Col lege on Dec. 16, 1937. 

The dancers 'also, appeared at the H1stoi?ical Society's garden party at Slen Summit 
and on various other occasions at Rooky Glen, Kingston High School, Nanticoke High 
School i-and at Penn Thea ter, where tbey were part of an amateur competitive prograqi 
sponsored by Penn Theater. . The Ukrainians and the "Spoon players" were tied for - 
the first place. However, the latter were awared the first place. 

• ■ ■ ^ 

' No lesser than the accon^lishments of the "Ukrainian School of folk and Ballet 
Dances" were those of the mixed choir " gandura" under the directorship of Mr. Stefan 
Lupinetskyj of Dickson City. In most cases, this unit participated in the events ■ 
mentioned before and^njoyed just as/gif-eat a popularity as did the dancers. Here is 
what 'Wesley E. Woodruff wrote of their performance at Coughlin High School in March 
1938: . "They received }iearty praise and^ applause from a consicjerable gathering and 
'did themselves credit, and bespoke also a regular succession of performances for ^ 
^occasions. The' chorus was well drilled, had some likely voices, and they made a point 
of precision. They appeared well also on stage, a company of over seventy. Those 
who know declared that there has not* been any exhibition here of costuming and rich , 
•-emboidering superior to this showing. Some of the costumes are originals brought : 
from the othfer side. Others were made here from original •patterns and the 
embroidery was also done^n this side." »o ; 

A very important event contributing to uniting the Ukrainians in the ^anthracUe 
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region was the so-called " Ukrainian Day " sponspred by the Ukrainian National League 
of Luzerne County and the Ukrainian Touth Clubs. After the 'huge success of, the first 
'Day'* on Juqe' 29, 1930, the "Ukrainian Day" became a steady feature and was held a1n»st 
ianhually. It turned out to be a huge gathering of all Ukrainians from Luzerne ^ 
Ta^nd th^ mighboring counties. Jfiey wem coming to Sans Souci Park to ^et friiends, 
to make new,fHendships, and above all to enjoy cfibral singing, dancing, calisthenics, 
baseball galites, all performed by the Ukrainian clfUbs from the individual communities 
in Luzerne County. Attended by 6 to 10 thousands, these UkrainianoDays had a great 
influence omrai si nfg tne natlona^l consciousness of immigrants and their children 
;and encouraged them' to 'continue dr to start various C^iltural and sloclal acttvites 
In theif respective! 'comnwni ties, \, - ■ 

V Almost simultaneously wi til the aforementioned ''Ukrainian Days" ,^the local 
Ukrainian churches.started their "Ukrainian. Days." Held at Rocky Glen, Fernbrook 
' Park.'^.or Lakewpod Park, ^theys* too, attracted thousands of Ulcrainians from this area 
and featured singing, dafrtcing;, ^ames, beauty pageants, etc. the proceeds from Uhese 
church-sponsored events were used for the St,. Basil's Orphanage in Philadel-phla^ 
; ar|j^ Ukrai^jian Theplotiijj^al Spminar-y In Stanford, Conn. t 

Worth rtientioniMg. are al ko the acti vi ti es of the . Ultra 1n1 an Catholic Youth League 
and. those of tfte Youth of tie Ukrainiah National Association. Th6 former was 
- established during the WorTdTs Fair in Chicago in 1933' and maintained- Its branches 
all over the cbuntry. ' Local ly^ it emercied as an active body 4n the late 30*s and 

from Sej}$. 1949 > was known as the North Anthracite Council of the Ukrainian , ' 
Catholic Youth League of North America (in Hazleton area as South Anthracite Council 
of the UCYTo? NA): — — 

The Youth of the Ukrainian National Association was an organization founded by 
the late Mr. (f^egory Herman in 1947. (Mr,. Herman was a long- time Vice-President and 
Gen. Secretary of the UNA, and also a teifcher at J.^Coughlin High School in W-B.). 
Its .acti vi ties comprised social gatherings (dinners, dgnces), as wellas/folk 
. dancing and Ukrainian lan'guage classes. ' Any montes raised were used to help the 
refijgee prpharts, to support the work of the United^ Ukrainian Ameriq^n Relief 
Cgmmittee in Philadelphia, to buy CARE-packages for the displaced persons In Europe, 
v^etc; ^ The Youth 6f the UNA were also' responsible for -the donations of books on 
Ukraine to the Osterhout Library in Wilkes- Bar re. On February 21, 1940, they 
, .founded the naie chorus " Kobzar" , consisting of 25 members from McAdoo, Nanticoke. 
Hanover, and wilkes-Barre„ \(Mr. Eugene Mel nychuk was conductor) „ 

SPORTS • 

The sports activities among the young Ukrainians In Luzerne and other counties 
weire sponsored predominantly by the Ukrainian National Association. • In 1934, a basket- 
^baTl "te^m was formed; it was a mender 'of the City League and competed against the • 
Ukrainian teams from Scranton, St. Clair, Nantlcoke, and Breslau. Very successful 
was the UNA Baseball team. -In 1938, they won all of their UNA League games 
. (Pennsylvania ^hanpions) and the ri'ght to play the champions from New York 
' Metropolitan area. They took two games from the Manhattan boys to win the Eastern 
i championship. In 1939, they won 9 out of 10 games In their division* suffering the * 
^ only loss at the hands Of St. Clair's branch 31., They took two out of two games 
from Newark to win t^ie taste rn chan^iionship for the 2nd time. For this accon^lishment, 
the team was honored at the dinner-dance at Sterling Hotel on Nov. 22, 1939. In 
attendance were all prominent Uf^rainian leaderS/rrom this^ §nd other areas, and 
Mayor Charles N. Loveland addressed the vict^ps. 
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The Ukrainian National Association was also the sponsor of the Wilkes-Barre UNA 
61 rl s ' s Bowl i ng League . • . 

Looklng'back at the many activities of the Ukrainian communities in Luzerne County 
especially In the 30's and 40's, one may wonder what ever happened to them in the 
following decades. The answer to this question may be found in the fact that the 
anthracite region became a "depressed area."- Coal industry rapidly declined, no 
new Industry has been developed, and no jobs were available. And precisely that 
was what the youngsters of the 30's andMG's needed. Reluctantly, they had to 
leave the places where they wem born and raised and^o and seek better job opport- 
unities elsewhere. At the present time, the states of New Jersey, New York, and 
Connecticut team with people from this area and are benefitting from their many 
talents and skills. Are there any Ukrainian activities in other areas outside of 
Luzerne County? Definitely! Those other areas e)cper1enced no exodus of their people. 
On the contrary, they became sites, where a new wave of Ukrainian immigrants settled 
after the World War II. Those new' immigrants, mostly educated people, joined the 
already existing Ukrainian organizations, established new ones and, together with 
American-born Ukrainians, continue to promote Ukra1n1a;i culture in this country. 
The number of new liwni grants in Luzerne County can be counted on the fingers 
one harfd. The deep gap left behind by the exodus of young population remainedl 
unfilled. Thus, not much iS- going on in the Ukrainian communities here these lays. 
The only occasion which remains one of.the bygone days is the annual Bazaar spon- 
sored by the Holy Tjransfiguratlon Ukr. Cath. Church in Hanover, Pa. on Labor Day 
weekend. It seems tS<be the\only place where the former residents hold thelT" 
reunion of the good old days. I ; 

The time, factor may also be' responsible for the decline of the organized ' 
Ukrainian life in this area. It could continue as long as the first generation 
of Ukrainian, born in Ukraine, was part of the organizations. After all, they 
brought with them the elements of Ukrainian culture, Ukrainian customs, usages 
etc. But even they, having found themselves in a novel situation in this country, 
began to acquire the elements of American culture. They had to adjust from ways 
of rural peasant village to life 1na highly in a highly Industrialized modern 
American city. They had to "pick upi' through their occupational contact, at 
least a working vocabulary of English which brought about some changes 1r> their 
language practices. His food practices changed, too. He could not obtain, h^re the 
foods he used in the old country, or he may not have wanted to; 1n.a short while, 
they assimilated the American food practices while reserving the typical UkiP^ainiag 
food practices for festive occasions. Also, the homes, furniture, utensils, 
clothing, and the like of the first Immigrants became very different from those - 
they had In their homeland. All in all., the Ukrainian background of the inrni grants 

^could not escape the elemental social process - change. As a result, the immigrants 
became as individuals very different from what they used to be at the time of 

Handing In America. Ifand in hand with these deveTopments, the organizations 
establ1she{| and supported by the immigrants were no more typically "Ukrainian"; 

'they* had to suit the conditions here and were "Ukrainian-American" organizations, 
even though the Ukrainian sp1r1t||revai led in them at first. ATI these changes 
were intensified and accelerated when the second. American-born generation began to 
replace the parents In the organizations. Having never seen Ukraine, having been 
exposed to the Ukrainian way of life at homes only, the young people could not ^ 
help but bring the elements of American culture iAto them. Above all, the American 
way of life, aiming at personal success, induced tne second generation Ukrainians 
to revise their attitude to the Ukrainian traditions. They began to realize that 
the energy and the time consumed by them in numerous Ukrainian activities neant that 
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so much less was consumed in purely American activfties.' Are we to conclude that the 
younger generation of Ukrainians has dissociated itself from everything Ukrainian? 
No way! . What it did is that it started to place more emp^has is on primary -contacts 
prising out of the individual personal rielationships in continuous face-to-face 
association. ■ ' 

■ ■ V .• . -. • ..... , '^^^ . ■ ' : \ ^ - 

'After the brief discussion of a great variety of Ukrainian activities in Luzerne 
County in the past, let us now turn for awhile to the other aspects of life in the 
Uk(^ainian communities, SMch as occupation, holidays, celebratiions, family life, etc. 

OCCUPATION • ♦ . 

As already nwntioned above, the first Ukrainian Immigrants in this area were un- 
skilled laborers and worked predominantly in the Coal Mines . Very few of them had any 
business experience from the other side. Seeing the opportunity for improving their- 
existence materially, some newcomers began to leave the mines and established their own 
.enterprises, such as rooiping and boarding houses . Modest as this "business" was, it 
\ brought them more money than v^rking in the coal mines. After a while, saloon business 
became quite popular among the Ukrainian settlers. Monotonous life in the mining 
communfty sent many an Ukrainian to the saloon where he could meet his friends and talk 
with them about the joys and worries of his everyday life. As a matter of fact, saloons 
were at one time the social centers of the immigrant life, their owners became the roost 
prosperous group among their countrymen and gained much powfir in 'determining some matters 
related to the life of Ukrainian community. Other businesses attracting the attention of 
Ukrainian immigrants were: groceries (individual and cooperative), nieat markets , res- 
taurants . beer distributing, flower shops , and funeral homes. 

The more Ukrainians entered the world of business, the more of them were able to 
provide their children with a formal education. More and more Ukrainians appeared on 
the professional arena in the fields of jurisprudence, medicine, dentistry, music, »dd 
teaching (both college and high schools). ^ 

Of great importance for the Ukrainian community were the lawyers; they instructed 
their fellow-Ukrainians on tfieir rights and also took care of all legal matters pertain- 
ing to the establishment of new stores, churches, and various organizations. They 
supported each Ukrainian activity in this area and frequently appeared as speakers at 
Ukrainian meetings, rallies, and on various other occasions. 

. HOLIDAYS 

' ■ i 
The Ukrainian-Americans celebrate several religious as well as native national 
holidays during the year. Before the early 60* s, the former were celebrated accord- 
ing to the Julian calendar (two weeks later than American holidays). Then, a movement 
began advocating the switch to the Gregorian calendar. It was especially Christmas 
"^at induced the chruch leaders to fntroduce this change and to satisfy the wishes of „ 
younger Ukraininas to celebrate this particular holiday together with their non-Ukrainian 
friends. Except for the St. Peter and Paul Church in Plymouth, all other Ukrainian 
churches in the anthracite region adopted the Gregorian calendar. This cha^hge. However, 
has not influenced the way In which xhe Ukrainians celebrate their religious Mlid^ys, 
especially Christmas and Easter. Wherever possible, they seek to adapt some ( 
of the finer and more colorful of the old world habits and customs to their 
American envirtjnment. For example, on Christmas Eve they gather aVound the 
table for the "Holy Supper" . , consisting of the various specially-prepared 
courses that ancient Ukrainian customs prescribed and their pocketbooks allow. "They 
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sing the equally, ancient and heart-warming "Kolyady." Faces glow with happiness 
aind cheer. "(17) The older ones, born on the-other side recall the Christnran Eve 
scenes in Ukraine; "They recall' how outside- their sturdy peasant hut, the nraon shone, 
while the stars twinkled merrily iti the blue dome of the sky; a soft, breathless ■ 
stillness pervaded village and i^ield broken only'by the distant singing qf the a^pproach- 
ing carc^ers, winding tlieir way from home to home and announcing their arrival under- 
neath the window with the joyous tinkling of a bell* What a glorious nioht that \ 
wasl"(l8) They did their best^ to communicate' those beautiful Ukrainian Christmas 
traditions to their childr*en. Nii^t in vain! These traditions live on at the present 
.time. Very rich are the Ukrainian Easter traditions, and a greatxamount of folk- . 
Tituals have been preserved to date. The Holy Week -begins "with allusions to the tlir^e 
when deity was in trees, pussy willows on Palm Sunday being a compromise with the 
Christain doctrine. The men, never women, light the fires on Holy Thursday to show 
the way for the returning sbuls of the departed kin (some Ukrainian churches don't 
follow this custom any more). On Good Friday, when the Sepulchre and the Shroud are 
displayed in the church, it is a custom among the Ukrainians that each male member 
of the parish, including sorttetin^s children of 10-15 yrs.of age, keep guard at tbe^ 
Sepulchre {usually two at a time). Before' long, the guardians were the members of 
the organization called "Seech", gftid they weVe always dad in Ukralnian -Kozak 
costume (black boots, wide red breeches, embroidered shirt) and kept cj'uard by day and 
night until the Resurrection Services on Easter Sunday, when the Sepulchre is ^dis- 
mantled. Hardly anyone misses these beautiful Resurrection Services and the blessing 
of the food-baskets which follows them. The latter takes place on the church grounds 
where the food-baskets are placed in the form of circle. ^ In them, on an embroidered 
cloth, one finds smoked sausage and ham, cheese, horseradish, and colored eggs 
carrying the theme of rebirth, new life. The ancient cult of the sun finds its 
expression in Easter ^'paska" baked in the form of $uri. tdrrespondi ng^ to the "Holy 
Supper" on Christmas Eve is the traditional Easter breakfast. Just as the wafer is 
distributed among the members of the family pn Christman Eve, so, too, the head of 
the' family shares the egg with his wife and children. After the breakfast follows ' 
the joyous tline. On the church grounds, or on som private grounds, the young and 
old (frequently dresses in Ukrainian national costume) gather together to carry out 
songs and dances associated. with the Easter. These songs and dances are called 
"hahilky" or "vesnyanky", and they all have one thing in common; joy upon the return 
of spring, of the sun, and of new life. Even though no one today really believes 
that the songs and dances help nature to restore life, many do feel the need to 
express their joy and optimism with the return of spring. In antiquity, these. , 
"Hahilky" and "vesnyanky" were performed in the forests or in the meadows near the 
'water for these were considered sacred places. In the tenth century, with the intro- 
duction of Christianity in Ukraine these archaic dances were blended with Christian 
.rituals and their performances became part of the Easter tradition. The songs glorify 
the maiden Spring in her fullest splendor, address the heralds of spring: the larks 
and swallows, the wild ducks and geese, others deal with wishes for a rich and abundant 
harvest, or coni>rne motifs and images-in^ -a descriptive medley abot{t the beauties of 
the fresh green' forest. (19) Unfortunately, this b€a«t4ful tradition 'seems to be' 
dying out lately which is due to the fact that the .young people have ng sufficient 
knowledge of Ukrainian language. 

As for the national holidays, the Ukrainians celebrate "Lystopadove svyato," * 
commemorating the establishment of the Western Ukrainian Republic on Nov. 1, 1918;/ 
22nd of January, commemorating the anniversary of the independence of Ukraine (1919); 
"Shevchenko Day", which is a birthday celebration of the greatest Ukrainian poet,/ 
Taras Shevchenko, "who next to Christ is dearest to Ukrainian millions". (20) Mo/e 
seldom, Ivan Franko( second^ noted poet) and other noted writers are kept in memory. 
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All natidnal holidays are not necessarily celebrated on a given date; for the program 
honoring special his tori car events or illustrious Ukrainians any Sunday is chosen in 
the month when the event to be cdmnemorated occurred. . The observance consists of a 
special Sunday service and a mass meeting In the afterno'on which last for Ik - ^ 
hrs. and incli4des a main address, recitation of appropriate poems-, and music, vocal 
and instrumental. In the past, all these observances were, annual features iri Luzerne 
County; lately^ they ar6 held occasionally; Holidays, both f^Ji^ious and national, 
are good evi dence of the family solidarity among the Ukrainians. They are a good 
means to bring older and younger generations together. Everj if the youngest, third • 
generation understands no^r very little Ukrainian, its members attends all Ukrainian 
affairs, just to be together with their parents. ?. 

Another very important occasibn'telebrated by the Ukralniaris Ys "Mother' s Day. " 
In addition to honoring the^^nothers in a close family circle, the Ukrainians often ' 
hold a special program which includes a brief address, recitation ^pf^oems dedicated 
to mothers, solos, ate. ; 

• CONCLUSION ' ■ • " . . : i 

Having experienced persecutions, exploitation, a/id many other abuses In the old 
countYy (the fivst generation), and having heard or read about them (second and third 
genercitions), the Ukrainians know very well what thisr free country meansi.to Xhem. 
This is why they are "very loyal Americuns, good, churchgoers , morally strong people with 
no police record at all. To gain a good picture of the Ukrainian^, their relationship 
to America anci to Ukraine* let me quqte an Ukrainian-Amei^can youth, who in a 
address delivered at a meeting of the Conference on Immigration Policy held at the". 
Town Hall, N.Y.C. in 1935, said,: . ^ ' ' 

"We knowi^we cannot have rights and privileges here in America without duties 
.and responsibilities. We know that America ^ves us protection, education and ^ 
opportunities, and that we owe in return our love, obedience, service, and loyalty. 
We know, too,, that oUr principal task 'here in. America is not the making of 'money 
but'the building of America. And yet, we cannot forget that we are Americans - 
of Ukrainian descent. We.carftkm3w how for centuries our Ukrainlaa. forefathers fought 
and sacrificed their lives and fortunes in the cause of an ideal dear to all nations - 
Freedom. From 6ur minds the inspiring thought that there was once a Ukrainian state, 
self-chartered and Self-ruled, pan never be effaced, and the burning hope that there 
again will be; one can never be extinguished. Knowing all this, and remembering that 
.one of the griea test Americans, Woodrow Wilson, himself declared that each, nation 
is entitled to self-rule and self-determination, we, the American youth oiF Ukrainian 
descent, shall strive to make -ourselves, worthy and useful citizens of our America 
and at thersame time also strive to do our bit towards the realization of that 
centuries-old dream - the creation of free and indep.endent state of Ukraine. "(21) 
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OCCUPATION . (On p, 24, after line ^ . ' 

To the category o'f professionals who came from the Ukrainian ranks ^ we may also 
add the actors, especially, -those who made 1t to HpTlywOod and are well known all 
over the country. They are: * v 

1. Jack PALANCE (Walter Palahniuk). He was born in Lattimer Mines. Pa. on 
» Feb. 18, 1920, son of .John & Anna (Gramiak Palahniuk. He studied at the 
University of North Carol i|ia (Chapel Hill), won a football scholarship 
there, but left to become a prizf fighter (a '^reluctant" one).. Having . 
served with the Air Corps during the ^rld War II, Jack entered Stamford 
University to study radio acting. In 1947, he is in Hew York,. where he C 
was signed as Marlon Brando's understUdy in "Streetcar named desire." ' ' 
On Brapilway, he spent 4 years, after which he left for Hollywood. Jack 
' Palarxce made his screen debut in Elia Kazan's "Panic in the streets" 
in 1950. In 1951, he appeared in "Darkfless- at noon." Ever since then, 
he appeared in numerous other motion pictures and TV shows. It goes 
without sayjng, that his acting career has been a success to whic.h the 
awards bestowed upon him may testify. Jack Palance was named the most 
promi'hent newcomer (Thfelitre World) ;* best sc4?een newcomer (Look Magazine), 
flamed best supporting actor (Acadeiny Motion pictures' Arts & Sciences); 
recipient of best actor award (Academy of TV Arts & Sciences)'. Sylvania , 
Award for "Requiem for a Heavyweight", and others. 
Despite his great acting career. Jack Palance "has remained th touch with 
the people in his native area, as well as with the Ukrainian community . 
at large. Once in awfvlle, he appeaffs in Ukrainian cultural and .social 
affairs. ■ - , ^' 

, \ 2. Nitk ADAMs' (Adamchaky. 1932-1968.- . . 

A janitor's son, he came from HanoNter, Pa.-' Having hitchhiked to Hollywood 
in 1950, Nick hustled his way Into Television and movie eicting. In the 
nearly 6Q's. he reached the zenith of his acting career as the star of a 
TV-series called *'The Rebel." In the 70's, his career began to wape, 
unfortunately, until i^ ended abruptly on Feb. 7. 1968, when Jje-was found 
dead at his home 1n Los Angeles. He .died of an overdose of ^ar|ldehyde, 
a drug used tb treat nervous disorders. ^ • 
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CONCIUSION (p. 27. at the* very end) ' 

And, finally, one more quotation.. In his address to the Americaif Ukrainian's 
in Washington, O.C. on Ma/ 24, 1940, James.U. C^ams. Senator from Pennsylvania said: 

"American way of life... is a mixture of the best that many national groups "have 
brought with them and planted on the soil of thi§ nation, Yoii may be justly proud 
of the fact that the Ukraininas have done their part. The Ukrainian people are a 
distinct asset ^to this nation. -Their tradition has always been the essence of vit- 
ality. From this spirit has flowed a quickening of life for the entire, nation." 

> "Successive generations of Ukrainian folk have added th^r contribution to a 
better life for the mahy in this free land of mine, mill* field, forest and factory, 
but never have you turned your backs on the ideals of Jefferson and Lincoln which 
we early came to Iqve - ^ve^^tefore we landed on these shores." _ \: 

Or O •^ . ■ • * 

Speaking "of the need of fredora for Ukraine, Davis said: "Yours is a noble 
purpose. It is a purpose for which none of you should feel ashamed. Neither Is 
it un-r American. America has always stood for fair dealing and freedtMB for all 
.people, Tjiat was the breath which gave life to this nation. It is now the blood 
that has kept this nation healthy and full of life..." "Your appea\s for a free 
Ukraine do not take away from you the fact that you are loyal Americans. You have . 
seen ^he happiness that is. possible in a land where freedom and not oppr«fis1on riiles. 
It Is only natural that , you. contrast this with your experiences 1n the homeland, and 
realize how shameful the plight of your countrymen is.. It is only natural that you 
desire for theiMonie of the good things* that are yours today." . " ^ 

(From: "Our American page'\ English section of the Ukrainian newspaper 
"Narodna Volya" (People's Freedom), Scranton, Pa., May 31, 1940.) 
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N.B. Some English materials are included in the "Jubilee Book of the Ukr. Nat. 

Ass'n; in commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of its existence." 
Jersey City, 1936. . ' ^ 

■ " ' » • ^ ' 

Very important material on the Ukrainians in the U.S. can be found in the 
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. ■ ' - ' ■ * 
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MERENA, Denyan. " First Letnkos In America" , Golden Jubilee Almanac of the 
Ukrainian National Association. 1894"^:^1M/ Edited by Dr. Luke Myshuha. Jersey 
City, UNA, 1944, pp. 250-252.1 ^ 

Wa^y over 50 years ago, our Lerakos (Dbegan to leave Leiiikivshchyna(2) for America. 
What a great event it was, when first Lemko, Michael Durkot from the village of 
Hanchiv was being seen away. A whole procession had shown up. Not only his father, 
mother, wife, and children, but also the whole community came to bid his farewell. 
While soitig so, everyone was shedding tears so that a stranger, who did not know 
what was going on, could think that someone was being taken to the gallows or to 
some other form of execution. Since he was respected by the whole community, he 
was now seen away with pomp. 

This is how he was leaving his native soil, his native village, his home. He 
was leaving his father, mother, wife, arid children and wen.t oh a journey to seek 
in the far-away world a piece of bread and a better lot. On 4 horse-drawn cart, 
he arrived at the nearest town, boarded a train there, and was going by train 
for three days and three nights, passing towns, villages, forests and mountains, 
until, finally, /he reached the German port of Bremen: 

He. was leaving with longing in his heart and with hidden tears for his family, - 
and reflected upon what kind of lot was ^ai ting him in the new world. He arrived at 
the old "Castle Garden"(3) in New York. From here, he went to- Shenandoah, Pennsylvania. 
He couldn't even remember who, trie people were with whom he had found his first shelter. 
All he knew was that he was given a job in the mines, that is, in the coal mines. 
His only dream, was to stay here for a year or two, earn some money, and soon return 
home from this strange cotjntry where, it was said, the sausages are found on the 
hedges, ^ ^ . ' ^ 

, But his was to be a different lot. And so, Durkot never saw his native home again. 

■ , { — : , 

Another old-time LemkO'Was ZpTak from the village of Vysava. He, too, worked" i 
in the mines. There, he was covered by dirt and coal, together with his two friends, 
and remained under the ground for 18 days. How those people lived there, I cannot 
describe nor conmunicate. Everyone has to imagine that for himself. The coal company 
'ordered a rescue and had everyone work day and ntghtrto save the three miners. And 
this was a success. After 18 days, they were dug out. But, for 18 more days, they 
had to remain underground, under the doctor's supervision, until they were taken 'back 
into the open. Once out, two of them died immediately. But our Zolak was alive. 

from the stories by other Lemkos, I know that among the first who arrived here, , * 
were: '^Tawday from Shpytnytsia, Denyanchyk from Vysova, Krynyts'kyj from Ustia Ruske,' 
Madzelan from Florynka, Klisch from Brunary,. TaTpash from Labova,.Chylak from Bllt- 
.^eroya^, Kopystyaoskyj from Ku4ynets» and- furthermore G. Vllchatskyj» Shtekla-, Glova; 
the names of oth^, I have forgotten. • ' 

Some of them went to Shenandoah, others to Shamokin, still others as far as 
Pittsburgh. There were among them such who were sent by the agents to the farms. - - 
From reliable sources, I know that the tow|> of Shenandoah was the first settlement 
of our immigrants. The next such settlement was in Shamokin. 

Were those hard times for the first Lerrito immigrants! Wherever we'd show up, 
we w^re referred to as "Hungarians" or Hunkies". ' The heads of quite a few of us were 
dripping with blood, because the older foreign immigrants or their children -pokea fun 
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at IIS at first. But in the course of time', we "wrestled for" or "worked out" our 
freedom. . - # 

iTThe first ininigraDts usually worked on "breakers", where they cleaned the coal.*^ 
Th/re. they picl^ up the rocks ("slate") from the coal. The younger ones received 
■13.75 a week each, the older ones $5.00 each, but from this salary, '2H was deducted 
weekly. This was when Cleveland was the president. In those days, the working-day 
lasted 10 hours. In the»morning, we used to get up at 5 o'clock, then walked along 
the railroad tracks to a^rlv^ at our working place at 7 o'clock. There were no. 
"streetcars", ^lo autornobi^es, nor buses yet.^ Wewere nat wearing collars, neck--ties, 
not paletots yet, hut a sitnple vyorking shi rt" worth 25^, We didn't go to any picnics, 
balls, or films; we didn't frequent hotels; restaurants,' or saloons. Fir$tly, we( 
'Couldn't afford to spend a "nickel", secondly, if we had appeared in a saloon, we ' 
would have been beaten up. • 

To be sure, life in those days was cheaper than now. For'T^uit, we paid $5.00 - 
6.00 for shoes $1.00, for a hat 50$. For a bushel of pota"toes, we paid 50$, but a 
pound of coffee was 25$, a bag of flour 25$ ^ which means that food prices didnH 
differ much from these at the present timp. I am not mentioning meat, "because regard- 
less of how long a month was, we did not'long for meat. Bread and'black coffee - 
that was our food. 'At that time, I was at th6 "Shandy Hill" near Shamokin, so I 
never saw a grocery, butcher shop, nor did I know what a "pork chop" was all aboutr 
*0hce a month, the grocer would deliver to us a bag of flour, a^pound of coffee. 2 
pounds of sugar, and 2 pounds of cheese fo»;tpyrohy. In those days, people slept like 
herrings in a barrel, even 5 persons in one ^d* and of someone worked at night,- 
when one man was coming out of bed; the othferxme^vent to bed. Of the seven men; 
-who returned from the mine, 5 washed themselves in^j^je same water which turn^ as 
black as liquid ibanui^. There was no bath-tub, no iwi^ng water like now. ? * 

Ours was a bitter life, but, nevertheless, we loved waeh other like brothers. 
Me met, conferred with one another, sought means of how to prove that we were cultural 
people, too. We started to establish brotherhoods, and when the. Irish and the Poles 
saw . that we stuck together, only then did they start to respect lis. Afterwards, 
when the churches were .being built as, for example, the one in Shamokin for as much 
as $75,000, even the older Irish started to become envious of us, and even afraid 
of us. To be sure, 1n'1;ht>se daysj we still had no chance to attend schools in the - 
evenings, because we were overworked in the daytime and, in addition, each of us was 
dreaming of returning home with the monies \^arned. Until later on, when we got 
married and our families" began to grow, we began to drop the thought of ever , 
returning to the old country, and began to become "Americans." 

It wouldn't be a sin to brag about the ^^jptJ^iut it was the Lemkos who had their 
own, first Ukrainian, intelTigentsia, educated here, such as lawyers, physicians, and 
othef^raf€Ss4onals . The temkos I «ven though they^re ill iterate themsel ves , sent 
their children to school, for the sinple reason that they wanted their children to 
earn their bread in a way easier than theirs. And this Is why they followed the 
appeals printed in "Svoboda" W to the effect that "Our future lies in the school." 
.Was it hard for ys in those days to sefid our children, to high schools! Everyone had 
to rely on his own resources. f " 

One shouldn't even compare those days with the present ones. These days, there 
is Soyuz(5) with its assistance to the school-age youth, brotherhoods have their own 
funds, and people have hundreds and even thousands in the banks, or invested In 
house's* real estate, and even irt currency. Well, all this should now be used to 
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massively educate our children, because some of them must replace us and take over the 
leadership in" national matters. We were laying foundations and building the life, hut 
they must preserve all we acquired, they must develop it and add something new to it. 
Once we see that we are being replaced by our children, only then shall we be able 
to bid fanewell to this world with clean conscience. Only then will our children 
understand why we wanted and had to want to build our life according to the slogan: 
"In one's own house, there is one's own truth, and strength an^ freedom." 



-FOOTNOTES . . . - i 

1. "Lemkos" - this name is used for Ukrainians inhabiting , the westerly part of 

. Western Ukrai;ne. on both sides of Carpa^thian mountains. This part of W- Ukraine 
is known as "Lemkivshchyna". . * ■ 

2. "LetuciAhchyna" - See |io. 1. * ' * • . 

' ■ \ ' ' ' I 

3. "Castle Garden" - a fort atvBattery Park at the Southern edge of Manhattan, New ♦ 

York. Qriginally referred to-as>^'Castle Clinton," it was built in 1807, served 
as fort, later on as a place for recreation. From 1855^1890, it was used as a 
transit camp for the immigrants; after ^390 as ah aquarium. 

4. ' "Svoboda" (Liberty, freedom) - Ukrainian newspaper. Started/as~£r bi-weekly in 

September 1893; wee kly- from 1894; three times a week - from 1915; 6 times a week < 
from 1920. |rom 1894 on, it became the official organ of the Ukrainian National 
Association. It appeared in Jersey City, then in Sbamokln, Mt. Carmel, Olyphant, 
Scranton, New York, and from April 1911 again in Jersey City. ' 

5. "Soyuz" - this word means "union". Ukrainians use it wheq referring to the 
Ukrainian National Association. , * 
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KAPITULA, DiTiytro. "What it meant once to be an immigrant" (Iirmi grant's ■ ' 
everyday life) • Jubilee Book of the Ukrainian National Association in commemoration 
of the fortieth anniversary of, its existence. Jersey City, 1936. pp. 264-265. 

When I first came to Honey Brook, there were but 308 people living there. This 
nufnbeV included no more than 50 persons from Hungary and Gal i clan Lemkivshchyna.lU ^ 
Othe^rs were Irish and Welsh, whom we call^ "Englishmen." 

" In those days, our people lived in shanties, far from the center of town. Where 
the "Englishmen" lived, otir people were not permitted to reside. Shanties usually 
.stood in lower areas. ^ - 

, In'a shantie, there were usual V two rooms. In one of them, there w?s a stove, 
and a collection of cups, pots, and other kitchen utensils. The other room was 
larger, it contained beds for the landlord- and 'a table at which the "boarders"' 
ate, and plank-beds on which they slept. * 

The house usually had no floor. Indeed^ it was a shed. There were 6 inch-thick 
planks standing upright and nailed to the foundation or 'to the frame. On the fram? 
was the roOf» There were no weather-boards; th6' cracks were covered .by roof-laths. 
The roof was made of shingles. When it . was snowing, the snow Was blown, in. But at . 
least there was a protection from the rain. Such houses were built by the co*l 
companies. If someone ordered such a house, the con^any would build it, and then 
$6.00 would have to be paid monthly. The plank-beds were constructed by the people / 
themselves; they were made of the beam brought from the breakers. Each boarder 
was buying himself the cloth fo^the straw-mattress, had the landlady sew a bag, bought 
from the farmer some rye-straw flh 25(f, filled the bag with it, and then the bed was 
rea((y. Then followed the cottonlblanket and quilt. There we're no pillows. The fist 
served as one. Whoever moved out, took his belongings to the other boarding house. 

s 

There were no chairs in th6 houses. All there was was the tables and stools 
made of planks taken, from the breakers. Only the landlord had a bed that was bought. 

All people from the same locality were getting their wiater from one pipe, in one 
place; the water was coming out of the pipe standing upright. The coal, usually, was 
dumped on the street where it remained uncovered. When the landlac(y needed some coal, 
she simply took a pail, put some coal into it and took it into the house. Whoever 
was not entitled to take the coal, didn't take it» * : 

For the board, the boarder paid $5.50 - 7.00 a month. For this, he was- entitled 
to food, except sugar, butter and jelly. He was getting bread, coffee, cooked beef 
(half i pound) for supper, and one pound to work. The meat. was usually "California 
Shoulder", ham. No other meat was delivered. From the salpetre in the meat, I 
-started ^o have ^ooth-ache , and I asked the landl ady to gi ve me a^ 41 fferent 4<i nd of 
meat, but other boarders were opposed to it, said the lai\dlady, because it would cost 
them one cent a pound more. And so, I was forced to go^bn eating what was harmful to me 

Besides board, that is f ood, the boarder paid thp land! adly $2.00 for living ^ 
quarters. If a landlady had 18 boarders, she was making $36.00, whil.e.a fireman in 
the mine made. at best $40.00'"50.00 a month. She was supposed to do the wash, prepare 
meals, make beds, etc. Later on, there were already living quarters with beds, but 
they were mre expensive. When I moved to Mr.^Bavdlak's, there were beds there, and 
we paid $12.00 a month each, m * 
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A miner's day . 

The life of the miners was the same every day in those days. At 5:30 A.M. , the ^ 
siren sounded in the mine. At the latest, we got up at 6 o'clock. The farther we 
had. to go to work, the sooner we had to get up. Everyone had to be in the minesat 7 ! 
o'fclock, to start working. * ,^ 

' After getting up, the miner washed himself and had a cup of coffee. I had 
own sOgar, so I drank sweetened coffee; if I had no sugar, I drank unsweetened coffee. 
Then^ everyone took some meat in his pail. Each day, someone else cut the meat. Who- 
ever was cutting the meat, did it so that everyone would get the portion of lean and 
fat meat. Whoever wanted to eat immediately, could do it. Whatever was left, he put 
in the pail. " ^ 

Coming back from, work, the miner takes off his- shirt, kneels on the floor by - ' ■ 
the two-handl* tub, and washes himself. Frequently, the landlady washes his shoulders^ 
In the evening, he has his supper; broth- and half a pound of meat, sometimes pyrohy, 
dumplings, potatoes. As much bread was available as orte wanted. 

On' Sunday, the landlady made soit« gravey. In thej morning, after praying in front 
of the'holy pictures, we would dip bread* in the gravey. Whoever had his own mustard,.- . * 
used it with iTjeat. i 

On Sunday, everyone was suffering from monotony. There was no companionship. 
There was a church in Hazleton in those days, but that was 5 miles away from the 
place I lived. Whoever wanted to go to. church had to walk both ways.. This was hot 
too safe. 

In thjs evenings, we used to sew gloves to protect our fingers from injuries by 
the coal^"^ Then, we,went to sleep« When there was more free time, people used to 
tell stpH'es, play t^armonica, violin^ sometimes bought some beer., 'and danced, ^k)st ' 
often, they played cards, In thd summer, when the weather was nice, they went out 
to the woods, but even there they played cards. 

There was no female conpany. Always iT«n with men. If it happened that in. the 
mining patch a woman appeared (for example came from New Yorkji and we saw her from 
the breaker, all^of us were leaving work and ran to the windows to w4tch her as a 
greatest miracle. J^hoever wanted to get married, had to write to hds acquaintances 
in the old country, or his fellow-countrymen in other places, or^oXfaawe to look for 
■awife. * V *V ^ 1 

The relationships with otJier people were usually interrupted by the "Englishmen". 
In those days, the Americans, the older immigrants, that is, had great hatred for 
_Qur people, the Oater. immigrants* They reproached us for coming iiere ta spoil , their 



i 



work. 

From Honey Brook to the post-office, which was then in Audenried, one had to walk 
about half mile. By the post office, on the street-corner, there was always a 
gathering which was v^ry hard to pass. If there was snow, the boys would throw 
Snowballs at you. In the sunmer - rocks or mud. Frequently, those boys would put « 
.a rock in the snowball and throw them at you. To pass them, it was necessary to bow 
-v ' and caver one's head with the hantjs. Having picked up the mall, one had to run fast. 

If someone went for a drink, he was attacked, too. "John", they yelled, "give 

ml - ^^^^ ' ^38 4, 
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me chew." Then, they would take away his bottle of whiskey, drank It and let him go 
all beaten up. Later ori, if someone wanted to go to Honey Brook to get booze, he 
would take his friend with him. He carried the pottle, while his friend had a good 
stick for protection. 

Once the number of our people increased, we started to walk in groups and also 
beat the Afperican hooligans. No'one^even thought of turning to police or to the 
court-house. Who ever knew if there were police and court-houses in America, if 
such things were happening! 

There -were no meetings, lectures, celebrations, or concerts'. Nor were there 
our (i.e. Ukrainian' - my note) books. There were no newspaper either, and no one ♦ 
knew how to read in English. To be sure, in Shenandoah, "America'^ 2) started to 
appear, but there wasn't much to read in it. People were not interested in social 
life, since ndbady thought of staying in America. Everybody thought. to have come 
here only to earn some mney and to return to the old country. Many of us had debts - 
for transportation. They had to be paid off. Everybody was saving. Everybody had ^ 
to be forced to do anything, as if believing that no matters were of any concern to 
him. Even when the first church was being organized, people used .to say: 
church is in the old country." 

Nobody knew anything about the banks. Nobody deposited the money in the banks. 
Everyone kept it under his belt, in the straw-mattresses, or handed it over to the 
landlady. The latter tcjpk good and conscientious care of it. 

■ . • • 

iBut while everyone was thinking of returning home, the life did its own thing. 
One started gradually to get used to America. If one was married, he brought his wife 
and children here. I unmarried, he looked for a wife. One never dropped the » 
thought of returning hora^ but kept postponing it. And when he got a job which k 
looked Tike a steady occupation, when he got married in America, when the chiTdren \ 
began to grow up. he couldn't return to the old country regardless of what he was 
saying. If he went there, it was ji^t for a visit. • ' 

Then he started to think about how to learn Anrerican life, how to establish a 
social organization, church, school, newspaper, or club. These organizations filled 
bis life to such a degree that he had no t;fiTfi to think returning home for good. 



FOOTNOTES . . 

1. "Lemklvshchyna" - the westerly part. of Western Ukraine, on both sides of Carpathian 

mountains. ^ * ^ 

2. "AmeHcef)' - a Ukrainian bi-weekly (irregular), later on weekly. Published by R6v. 

Ivan Volanskyj from August 1886 - Ouly 1890, later on by the parish in 
Shenandoah^ Pa. , • 
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CHRONOLOGY 



1251: Establlshjnent of the Mthtianlan Kingdom. 

1569-1795: v Lithuanian-Palfsh Cooroonwealth. ' 

1795-1915: » - Lithuania under Russian rule. 

1915-1918: Lithuania under Qerraan occupation. 

1918:, \ - Restoration »f Lithuania's Independence." 

1920:' Elections to the Constituent Asseinbly (April 14-15) 

arid Peace Treai;y with Soviet Russia (July 12). 

1926: Non-Agr^ssion Pact »«;th-the tJ.S.S.R>*(Sep 

t939: Secret -Soviet--Nazi Agreements against Umiani a 

: ^ ' (August 23 and Septenter 28). ' 

1940: * Soviet invasion of Lithuania (June 15); forcible 

incorporation into the U.S.S.R. (August 3), and 
beginning of organised Lithuanian resistance against . • 

Soviet Russian agression (October). 

1941: first mass deportations (June 14-20), armed revolt 

' against Soviet occupation (June 22), and restoration • 

% -i of the i.ithuanian eovemmentv (June 23). 

1941-1944: Lithuania under German occupation. 

1944: pefcond Soviet occupation of Lithuania. 

1944-1952: / Lithuanian guerrilla warfare against the Soviets. 

'The above Chronology cl early 111 ustrates the definite push factor for Lithuanian^/ 
to emigrate from their native la.nd and to seek peaceful existence elsewhere. 

In the period of 1795 and 1915, during which the Lithuanians were under control 
of Russia were the most trying times. Lithuanian literature was prohibited and even 
then peasants were sent off to Siberia. 

Economic difficulties Added to the oppression 6f these poor peasants. It was a 
year of overabundant rainfall, crops were destroyed and there was famine. The year 
was 1867. The following y-ar there was a drought and again a crop failure. The 
coo^lnation of all these factors forced these peace-loving peasants to leave their 
homeland. 
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PfiASANTS ORIGIN ■ . • 



Lithuania, one of the BaUlc States,- Is locatedHii tlM^ ea&tern Bal^ region. 
It Is bounded on tfie north and east respectlvelyi by- L-at¥ia and White Russia, the • 
so-called Sovled fepubllcs,- on the south by Pol anjd and by the so*called "Kalinin- 
grad Region" (prewar East Pl^ssli^, this German provlnce^is occupied now by the 
Soviets!; on^ the west, Lithuania's Baltic coastline extends foV Similes, . f 

The territory of Lithuania covers an area of about 25,000 sq.- miles. But jtHi^t- 
mlnlnHjm area of ethnographical Lithuania, where the-l-ithuanlan* language is itiill * 
spoken and where Lithuanian names of'locaTtties and- other- national characteristics 
still prevail, is considered to be not less than 38,0(KJ sq. miles. 

- Lithuania is a flat ^country. None of its hills rises to more than 1,050 feet 
avQve sea level. The country is Hch in forests, meadows, iwid' agricultural lands. 
The most Important river Is the Nemunas (Njmen, 582 mile^). 

The. climate of Lithuania, is of the modified fjumid cont™htal type. The average 
temperature is 43.7 degrees. The, hottest month of the year Is the n»nth of July, 
'with an average temperature of 64.9. The coldest weather is in January, with an 
average temperature of 23.4 Fahrenheit, Average rainfall ranges between 20 and 40 V 
inches. . V 

The largest city of Lithuania is Vilnius (Vilna), With a populdtidn of about 
309,000. The city of Vilnius was founded by Gediminas the Great, rUler Of Lithuania, 
in 1323, and it has been the capital city of the countrty ever since, and Is famous 
for its monuments of Baroque and Renaissance architecture. The other major cities 
•of Lithuania are: Kaunas, Klaipeda (Nemel), Siauliai, Panevezys, Marijampole, 
Uterge, Taurage, Alytus and Birzai. ! . * 

* ■., ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ - 

The, LithlianUns belong to the same Indo-Eurpean ^rbup of peoples as those of 
most European; nations. They are the survivors of a separate and distinct branch 
of the Aryan family, and are not memvers of the Slavonic or Germanic lineage. Of 
all the living European peoples, only the Latvians are related to them. The fore- 
fathers of both the Lithuanians and the Latvians — tne so-called Baits * once,' 
populated the whole shore of the Baltic Sea and occupied the reiongffrom the Vistula 
River to far beyond the Daugava River. 

Lithuanians 11 vedion the Baltic shores long beforb the Christian era,» The first 
recorded reference to them is contained in the book Germania by the Roman historian 
Tacitus, in the 2nd century A.D. A clearer picture of Lithuania, however, emerged. 
Ja the gtluand 10th centuries* Jthe name Lithuania, first eatered the annals of ^ 



hsitory in 1009, with a mention in the Annfles Quedlinburgenses. The beginnings of 
written Lithuanian history are to be found in the early \l 3th century* 

Isolated by the Baltic Sea, inpenetrable forests^ aiid the great Pripet marsh- % 
Unds, the ancient Lithuanians did not, take 'part in the great migrations of nations, 
in the 4th andi 6th centuries. They were peaceful hunters and cultivators ,of the 
soil, who carried on friendly trade with visiting merchants. 



# 
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The peaceful life of Lithuanians was first disturbed by the Slavs and Vikings, 
fitit the most dangerous neighbor emerged in the 13th century, when tfie Order of the 
Teutonic Kjj^ights, a monastic and military organization, launched Its eastern drive. • 
The professed aim of the Order was the conversion of heathers- to Christianity. In 
response to the Christian slogans of the Teutonic- Knights ^ the Popes proclaimed 
^he crusades against the Lithuanians., under the Order banners." The reality behind 
^he slogans was^ quite different: . it was singly a design to enslave the Baltic 
peoples and to seize their lands. Although they claimed officially to be servants 
: 6f-the Church.-, the "Knights did not eveh allow missionaries to enter Lithuania; • 

^ N ' The scattered forced. Of Prussian princes (Prusi or ^fior^ssi , a Baltic People, not 
• to* be confused with the German colonists of the conquered Prussian territory who 
adopted the name of the autochthonous inhabitants) enmeshed in local; rivalries, were 
unable to halt the powerful military machine of the Order, In the course of 50 
years, the Order conquered the western Prussian Principalities in 'the region now 
known as east Prussia. ■ 

The Teutonic Knig'hts then turned^ on Lithuania proper: a life-and-deafh struggle 
began that was to- hast 150 years. To expand ^ver further Lithuania is undergoing _ , 
this struggle to the pr^esent day, the' peaceful Lithuanians continue to search for a 
qui et existence even now. _ ^ -x 

;THE FLIGHT TO FREEDOM - 

The tijl'ers of the Baltic soil left their homeland and came to the United States 
of America ini>ued with- the same high ideals and purposes which inspired and motivated 
the immigrants ^f various EQrpoean countries. -Theirs may have been even a more , 
, desperate move. This land of opportunity promised freedom from want and oppression, 
and the human birthrights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania attracted thousands of immigrants " 
from many parts of Europe at the turn of the century,' ... 

^Reports of the Immigration Commission list no Lithuanians before the 20th century 
immigrating to the United States, the retfson was that the language barrier of the 
Lithuanians often caused the earlier immigrants^ to be listed as Polish or Russians. 

The first Lithuanian came to America in- 1869. V donas Bapkauskas, one of the 
'imm^igrantS j describes hi s- sea voyage undertaken in. 1868: 

- ■■ ■ , - ' ■ • 

• "Seven Lithuanians, left Hamburg on December 11 , 1868. The ship which' took us 
was named 'dames-'Foster' . Our. journey across the ocean took exactly three 

' months^:" l: iJ. ^ " . „ j ^ 1.. 

The first, Lithuanian to come to Plttstort .in 1869 was a Andrius Tepliusis, in 
Lithuania he was a book smuggler.- The Russians had prohibited books or newspapers ^ 
to 'be printed in the Lithuanian language. He did not make Pitts ton; his permanent 
home. ' ' 

A tailor by trade In Lithuania, Andrius Kllmavicius, came to Pitts ton in 1^70. 
He contilued his trade as a . tailor *in Cohen's Store,, Pittston. The .store is still 
In business at the present time. 
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^ 'The year 1871 brought several Hwre men- from L 

^ . ■ . . . . • ■ . • .■ •. , . • ' ■ • 

They were: • . 

, ■ . I. 

Jurgis Norbytaitis ' - Juozas and-Pranas Rekllai 
Vincas Blazys M. Sidarauskas - . 

Vincas Mai skis . Jonas* Balclunas 

Juozas.TepMusIs . Kazys Anclukaltis 

Kazys Norbutaitis ^ Jurgls Batclunas 

Pranas Kemeza ' > 

All of the named above were men. It seemed women only came after men wefe estab 
^riished In a business* From the coal mines of Germany there came to Plttston Andrlus 
Vallukas an£UAdofi«i aesa1t1.lt was the year 1874. These men were the first skilled 
laborers on record. 

The first Lithuanian woman to come to Plttston was Magde Norbutalte she was the 
sister of Jurgis and Kazio Norbutalclu, the year of 1875. Life was very difficult 
and lonely for these early Immigrants. The language barrier made these men almost 
Isolate^. . X ;n ' • 

s"^ . \' - . ' • ■ . ■ , ■ . • . , . ■ .. 

After wovking at^the.ioWest of jobs Jonas Balclunas, was able to scratch together 
enough money to return to Lithuanla'and bring back his wife Viktorlja and 3 year old 
daughter, also Vincas Malskls's wife and daughter, Ona who shortly married Kazys 
Janclukaltls. * 

Women were really scarce and an Incident happened In 1877 that showed how 
desperate and lonely these men were. Petras and Raul as Kasluba, came to America with 
Motlejus Kasluba, who had smuggled Mare ZlUnskalte, out of 'Lithuania without the 
knowledge of her parents. She was married to Motlejus immediately upon ^rlval in 
Plttston.' • • ' , '1 

These early settlers of Lithuanian descent came to Plttston to look for a 
better and more prosperous- Hfe but foCind-onfy misery. Except for the few who 
. worked for a time ir> Germany In the coal mines, jobs were not easy to be .had. The' . 
jobs wh1ch .no one else wanted was their lot. The Irish blocked employment for these 
men and many times would beat them. Jhe Irish blocked employment, and accused these 
Lithuanians of being wild, called them "Pol anders"- they (the Irish) knew about 
Poland but didn't know the difference of these new people. Adults and children 
alike would throw stones at the Lithuanians and many times damage the living area 
of these- peoJple. When the Lithuanian would work for an Irishman as 'a laborer In the 
mines he was treated quite cruely and many times cheated of his right wages. 

' * ' - ■ ■ * ' ' 

The Lithuanians, tired of the oppression they had^endured 4n the old world 
hesitated to fight back.- That'is until one day, S. Ramanauskas who ran a bpewery 

^hTlttston, was fed up day after day of seeing some Irishman come Into his brewery V 
drink the beer and even do damage to the bunding.-so he called a policeman. There 
was only one policeman at that time, and from all indication he was Irish, so 
nothing was done to alleviate thesituation. The Lithuanian douldn't take Tnuch more 
and organized the LWiuanlans-- the first; battle of a seemingly peaceful people took 
place. When the Irislilt»«^j:ame back the next evening to' partake of ^ free booze 

. party they received the shock and beating of their lives, the organized Liths-really 

. let them have It. From then on the Irish never bothered them. 
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The New World provided very; 14 ttle^ for the wretched creatures. They lived 
poorly, they rarely got meat to eat; dry- bread; potatoes» and soup was their daily 

diet. ■ , " . ■ ' " ■• 

Peter Krantz, a German, operated a rooming house on North Main Street in 
Pittston and It was here that these Lithuanians lived. Perhaps he afforded the 
first kindness these foreigners experienced since leaving their native land. For 
a fee of $5.00 a month for a room, their wash was done and they were given homemade 
bread. The rooms were not furnished so they had to acquire a bed and bedding. 

Magde Norbutaitei, the first women who came to Pittston managed to acquire a 
house on Lambert Street; and it was here that eleven Lithuanians lived with her.. - 
This association among themselves in all probability helped to strengthen "^heir 
outlook on life, which up to this point was bleak, Magde married Frank Kemexo and 
they moved to Nebraska. At that time the wives of Jonb Balciuno and Vinco Ma-lskio, 
came from Lithuania to make their homes with their husbands, and the men who ere 
iinmarrled made their hon« with them'. ' 

. It was noted due to the shortage of women of their own nationality* some 
men-resorted to marrying Irish, German, Welsh and Slovak women. 

Being a God-fearing people, the worship of Almighty God according to their 
* traditions and customs remained uppentost in the newconrers* minds ahd hearts. Their 
Catholic faith 'Was something deeply intimate and dear-to the hearts of 'these people. 
It was this love that caused them to spare no sacrifice to iestablish a church of 
their own in Pittston, Pennsiylvania. -Before this time because they spoke no other 
language It was difficult for them to go to confession. It was in 188^that a 
native priest traveled to Pittston to tear confessiorrs. Later Rey. P. Abromaitis cam 
from Shenandoah and Rev. Aleksandrui Burbai from Plymouth offered their services a 
few times during the yiear. The first Lithuanian priest to offer his service was 
Rev. A.^ Varnagirs, from Free! and. 

, Meanwhile thoughts of a church of their own gave these ^immigrants a surge of 
hope and they seemed to pull themselves up wifh remarkable sVength. Economic 
endeavors were flowering. A. Jesaiti opened a fruit store, unfortunately it burned 
in a few years. In 1884 Silvestras Paukstis opened a grocery store in West Pittston. 
Tamas Paukstis, a store near Broad Street, Pittston. and after a few years- built 
a store on Nort-h Main Street near Mill Street. The building still stands today. 
In 1888 PetrasKasuiba built a home and store on Center Street. He later opened 
a brewery. Their church was uppermost in their minds. A need for a more organized 
method to make concrete plans for the building of a church resulted in the ^formation 
of the Saints Casi mi r/s Organization. It was these early settlers who .drew up a char 
ter for the building of their church; on November 14, 1885 a dream wa? realized. The 
following men were listed as charter members of the now official Saint Casimir's 

-^urch, of Pittston, Pennsylvania. Tlie charter was granted on the. 17th day of 
November 1885. ' * 

Vincent Blazys Mathias Kasuba 

Anthony Kline (Kli mas) Kazimier Kizis 

SimoTi Kizis Anthony Kizis 

Joseph Yawul Is George Balchunas ^ 

Andrew TephuSzewich John Moruzaitis 

Joseph Lopeta . ' Joseph Maurukas ' 
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«... and Thelr-FaitK Has Made The Whole" 

*■ . • , . ■•■#•. . ■ . 

There were about 300 Mthuan<ans living in the Pittston area 1h 1886. With a^ 
i#1fied effort all these: pe'rsens- podded- their financial resources and were able to 
purchase three lots at the cost of- $1,931. The location of these lots on the corner 
of Butler and Chifrch streets- on the- hi ^1 section of PIttston. It is worthy to note 
that it was in this part of town that the majority of- the immigrants had clustered. 
The village, atmosphere ;of the old country had been brought to the ri^. ^r^- 

• Although the faithful still had no priest of their own they managed to uphold 
their religious practices and sought 'the aid of- Rev. A. Varnagiris of Free! and. Pa. 
to come to hear confessions. The Sacrament of Penance seemed to be an utmost 
necessity for these early settlers. • 

Plans were drawn up for the church cuilding. It was to be a wooden structure, 
the dimensions 70' x 40'. Work progressed Yapidly. and the peasants were involved' 
physically in the construction of the edifice. The actual tonstruction took, abput-. 
two and a half years. When* the buildfng was con^leted, it was said to be the largest 
wooden building in Pittston. 

' ■ ■• ■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

On June 30, 1889 the fruits of the Lithuanian- peasants labor were harvested.- 
The church was con^Teted and there was rmjch joy and jubilant feeling. Outward * 
exhibition of their feeling was necessary. Flans for the .blessing of the corner- 
stone of the church included a parvade.. The newly organized Saint Casimir's Society 
was to ^ead the parade. Another^ Lithuanian prgariizati on Saint George's. Society 
from Plymouth came up to Pitts t>)n by steam bbat Cthose day ^ 

traveled between Pittston and Nanticoke). Father Itathew from Saint John'? church ^ 
marched with his Cadets and Saint Aloysi us Society, the ceremonies were held by the 
Pastor of Saint John's xhurch, Rev. John Finnen. It seeffs ironic that the Irish 
nationality who had giveo the Immigrants so much hardship were the ones who joined 
with them when it came to religion. . - " . 

Bishop O'Hara from Scranton came to the celebration for the first Mass in 
Saint Casimir's Church were stfll without a pajpish priest. The first Mass was, to 
bje said by Rev. Alexander Burba ; from" Ply moutn. Father Burba was to come to Pltt&ton 
by horse and carriage, the horses were -frightened the carriage overturned and Rev^ 
Burba was thrown out of the carriage and broke his leg. A delay in the celebration • 
ensued and finally the Bishop together with Rev. A Varnagiris and Rev. P. Abronaiciu 
from Mahanoy City started the Mass. ^ . - 

It wasn't until 1890 that the parish had a resident priest. Rev. Jurgis 
Kblesinskas, was >el eased from a Sfbirian prison capie to Anerlca and was appointed n 
to serve in Saint Casimir's Church. After a year he was appointed to Saint George's 
Church, in Chicago, as pastor. It was at this time that a Polish priest woyld> come 
to say Mass Rev. D. leanowski.* The first to become a priest 'in America'gif 
Lithuanian liroiigrants was Rev. Juozas Zlotozinskas in the year of 1891. Rev. 
Zlotozinskas came from Shamokin, Pa. . ? 

\ • .■ ■ 

V Meanwhile the Lithuanians showed hope that they would eventually get a parish 
priest of their own. The parishioners were overcome with joy and ^cooperated in, 
every way possible with the newly appointed pastor of Saint Casinrir's Church, Rev. 
Zldtozenskas.. Work was started on a home for their long awaited shepherd. A 
rectory was' built, the cost was $4,500. Again the faithful! rallyed with their 
sweat and finances. He was an energetic man and worked very hard for his flock. 
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In 1893 a plot of ground was purchased for a cemetery. Before this time there was 
no mention of any death among the immigrants.. The location of the land was in the*. 
Southern enct of Pittston on Swallow Street. It is the present cemetery of Sai>it ^ 
Casimir's. The parishoners paid $2,400 for the land. In June, 1893 the first 
Lithuanian to be bi^ried was Antanas Milisauskas. He warkilled in the coal wines. 

^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ^ ■■ ^- ^ s x' ■ 

Father J. Zlotozinskas led his people in types af^moneymaking pursuits, as well ^ 
AS social functions.. He was their leader, confessor, and many times^the one they 
' sought 'for c<funsel . He planned eiicursidns, get- toX^et^ers with other areas 
where Lithuanians had settled. There were l-arge concentrations of Lithuaflians in 
Shamokin, Shenandoah, and Plymouth and he encouraged in teiract ion with people. . 

The people loved this priest and worked hard with him. It was at a week^lohg 
bazaar toward the end of 1895 that Father Zlotozinska took sick with pneumonia. 
Without medicine as we have today the priest steadily grew worse and died. One 
can imagine the grief that was displayed on the death of their beloved pastor. 
Qnce more they were -sheep without a sheperd. Happy .thoughts reinained with them. 
He had left a legacy with which -they could goNon.v During his stay at Saint 
Casimir's the first Lithuanian school in all America was started in 1891. 
Instructor was the church organist Jonas StarkfeviciuS. Thfe school had, 30 students. 
The nuns front Saint John's Church taught them Eflglish. Tbe, foresight of these 
early Lithuanian settlers was remarkable. ^ They wanted to keep alive the culture 
of their native land ^s well as t^ach their children the ways of the land they 
had adopted. 

The following years brought a stepped inmigration of tHeir fellow Lithuanians. 
Pull factors aided these later Immigrants decisions. Letters from Pittston even 
financial aid to hel|) those in the Old Country ]to come to America and escape, the 
tyranny they were experiencing. 

. ' Disappointments and Hope Renewe'd " ; 

All ttie immigrants dreams literally and physically went up In smoke on February 
3, 1909 at 2:00 A.M. "^atnt Casimir's ChUreh was completely destroyed by. fire. 
AH the years bf hard work and sacrifice Sdame to an end In a few short hours. Total 
damage was listed at $20,000. the edifice was insured for a total of $21,000, the 
insurance company' paid them $16, i)00. 

No time was -lost for on February 4, 1909 just a few hours after the fire >v 
destroyed their church these 'tenacious and loyal parishioners held a meeting to^ 
discuss the rebuilding" of their church. On April 12, 1909 a conmlttee wet with an 
architect and made final plans for the building. It was to be of brick at a cost 
of $40,000. At another meeting the contents of the first cornerstone was reveal- 
ed. Jn It was European money, a copy of/ the Evening Gazette, a copy of the Scranton 
^Republic dated June 27, 1899. Written in Latin was a reading by Rev. John Finnen; 
a paper stating Benjamin Harrison; President of the United States; James Beaver, 
Governor of Pennsyl\»ni a. 

On August 22, .1909 tf^ new cornerstone was blessed- Mohsignor T.F. Coffey, 
V.6. came by D. & H. train for the ceremony. A solemn parade took place, six 
bands- participated. The parade started on William Street to Main Street; south on 
Main Street to Swallow Street and back up Mill Street to Church Street. In the first 
carriage leading the parade were, Monsignor T.F. Coffey, V.G. Rev. M. Pankauskas 
from Forest City, R6v. A. Kaupas, pastor of Saint Casimir's Church and W.H. Gniispie 



\ 
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Mayor of Pitt^ton; There were many priests of different rfatlonalitles, Uyr 
people, societies of various churches and friends took part in the procession. 

The contractor for the new church was M. Shipp of Scrantbn, Pa. the architect - 
L.H. Glele, New York, N.Y. 

The new church was bTessed March 28, 1910. Before this time services were held 
In Saint John's Church, PHtston. f 

The cost of the new chtirch was^$44,000. ... ^ 

• ''^ . ' • . ■ 

May 16, 1912, Rev. Jonas (John) Kasakaitis, wal;at>pofnted pastor of Saint 
Casfmi r's . Church. He was -^stor of the church over 50 years. 

At the present the pastor is Rev. PetQr J. All sauskas. 

X I fJational* and Patriotic Feeling 

Th^ peasants did hot forget the land of their birth and contested to this Jfi a 
demonstration held March 4, 1894 to protect the cruel treatment of f el l^jw Lith- 
uanians by the Russians. Lithuanians from Plymouth, Wilkes-Barre. and Pittston 
gathered in Wilkes-Barre for this demonstration. Seven thousand people participated. 

In 1916 the concerrt for the Lithuanians left behind mounted. A repres'ferttatlon 
of-Lithuanians went to Washinton, D^C. to meet with Representative. J.J. Casey to 
discuss the situation in Lithuania. President Woodrow Wilson was briefed on this 
meeting. (To this day that concern e^tists for Our relative^ and friends in 
Lithuania.) Lithuanians tliroughout thi 'United States donated money to aid their . 
fellow countrymen. 

: . 'r ' V 

Politically there were two lithuanians who voted In 1891. • Lithuanian Political 
Organization was formed (consisting of ten TOn^ers> to get' their citizenship and ' 
to get their people into politics. , The Lithuanians were aggressive and sensed the 
need to get Involved in politics. 

It was In the year 1899 that the Immigration, Commission recognized the Lith- . 
uanian. . Before this they were referred to as Russtan or Polish. Their involve'ment 
in politics might have helped their recognition.' ^ ' * 

In 1913, Lithuanians had a candidate on* the' ballot for mayor: He was Leo . 
Sheporaltis, (he owned a soft drink company on N. Main Street, Pittston; the 
business is still operating undir another owner). . ' 

In '19J7 Andrew Kizis ran for city councilman. Leo Sheporaltis was elected as 
-council4nan in 4?ittst^ for a term of two years in 1^33. iater <m there were other 
Lithuanlans^ho became Interested in politics. . 

The Lithuanians were strong in spirit for their adopted home. During World 
War I, 125 men from Saint Casimir's Parish served "In the service of their country. 
Many were natural tz|d citizens. . 

On\.September 25, 1919, a giant welcome home party for all returning Lithuanians 
who served in the war was held at the State Armory Hall, Pittston. 
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World War II, saw many of the Immigrants sons and daughters , going off to fight ^ 
on foreign soil. Some close to the hqmeTands of their parents, who fled the oppres- 
slon that was forced on T/iem. Hy two brothers served in World War II and one ofmy 
brothers met Lithuanians that were forced to leave Li thuan1a| or face prison, or death. 

Accomplishments * 

4, • ■ ■ 

• The tasj< of building a church and attendiji'g to 'their spiritual needs acconvlished, 
the young men and women fel,t a need too band together for social and economic reasons. 
Out of this need in the year 1886, came a first fraternal organization in America. 
It played an iiT^ortant part Inithe lives of Immigrants. It tas the "Susiv1eny<Tias . ; 
Visu Lietuvninku terikoje'^^ M became two fraternal organization's, 

"Lithuanian Alliance of Amen^ and "Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alliance of America," 
both have lodges throughout the United States. " * ** 

— - In 1906" at a privlite home in the first block of Mill Street in Pittston a group 
. of men to make planj fOr the "Lithuanian Citizens Social and Beneficial Club. Its 
^prupose was to prompte morality and uphold the Lithuanian culture. Thus the bond , 

of nationality and Culture member, Charles Zareckis is living t" Exeter, Pa. The 

club is still active and has been chartered 68 years. 

, • The year of 1928, was a great year for the Women of Wyoming Valley., February 
' 28, 1928, under' the initiative of Mrs. Joseph Zelinsky and Mrs. Ben Stankewiz, a 
* group of women met. Out of that n^eting emerged a club for all the Lithuanian , 
women of the Valley, the "Lithuanian Women's Club of Wyoming Valley." It had its 
47th cirthday^.4:his ^ear and js still active. 7^ ^ 

Of course there were others and still are, but they are too many to mention 
at this time. 

For several years the Lithuanians were keeping pace in adjusiing to tfieir new 
, home; Though flnariciaHy they* were not comfortab*le' they found happiness in 

reviving customs^and smoothing over thejr disappointments, with their "daln^" « 

rfolk song lianded down through the Y^ars. A church choir was starts In 189isand 
this was the opportunity to, bind themselves in song. 

• ' . i • 

Very few people on the globe are so closely bound with their folk song as tlie 
Lithyanians. It may be remarked that the "daina" played a very great role and fin . 
many cases has bean said-saved the native language from total extinction. The 
Lithuanian peasant* did not undertake any venture without song, consequently has a 
vast tresury of song. There are love, wedding, working, mourning, and mocking 
songs not to mention n^ythogical and epic -songs. 

Whenever a group of Lithuanians were gathered in Pittston there was' sure to 
be song festival to keep alive the menwry of the "dainos". The first Lithuan1ari_ 
band was formed in 1894 at Pittston, it was said to be the best in Pennsylvania. 
There were 24 members in this band, one of whom was an Irishman. They bought 
- Instruments f^jr which they paid $600. Their leader wa*s a German by the name of 
Adrian. There was a bazaar held In the Pittston area {Valley View Park, Inker 
which lasted a week. This band played the entire week free of charge.. Valley 
View Park became the gathering place 'for many Lithuanian Day Picnics, in the 
year of 1914 month ^f April 4,000 attended. The park where niany families left 
tifeir cares of the years behind and sung away their troubles has since become a 
development. With.all the amusement parks slowly vanishing Lithuanian Day is 
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celebrated each year at Lake Wood Park, Barnsvi lie, Pennsylvania in August. 

*In 1907 the Lithuanians had a Drama Group a^nd put on productions in their native 
tongue. Today in the larger cities it is still being done. In Chicago, 111. 
the Lithuanians put on operas in the Lithuanian language, at least once, a year. 
Iri fittston a Lithuanian Hustc tlub was formed in 1914. Prior to this in 1912 a , 
^library for the Lithuanians Wias established in Pitts ton. A total , of 300 Lithuanian 
books were gathered ^nd English'books were obtained from the Pa. State Free Library. 

\ When the children of the Lithuanian immigrants went to school many did not . , 
speak the Englsih language. (I know rny oldest brother had many difficulties In school 
because of the language,, we only spoke the Lithuanian language i^i our home). -In 
SBit'e of all the obstables, there is a long li^t of Lithuanians that reached * 
preffessions such as Doctors, Attorneys, Priests, Nuns, Druggists, teacherKpunder- 
takers, nurses, in fact R.J. (Bobl^Donbroski , of FSC's Houston Operstions, has be^n . 
actively involved in all Apollo flfar missions^ except Apol la II. During that . \' ... 
mission Donbroski was working with the team for Apollo «12. Donbroski Js a computer,' 
supervisor in Mission Control for the ApoTlp 17 mission, .as he has been on Apollo 
14,15, 16. He is a resident of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania his parents still reside 
there. One can truthfally say that the Lithuaaians were and\are foynd In ai:^ ^ ; 
walkfr of life. They were a proud people. ? 

. x ^ Th^ 30 's and Depression s ^ . - ^ 

Pittst(:^n as well as the rest of the Uriited States felt the damaging blow bfV/^ 
the depression. The Lithuairii'ans who had engaged in business were forced to c}o|e 
4;heirlbusinesses., Mo$t.of the tiiiie business was done as a. credit proposition. The : 
miners who paid weekly oh their rfood bills, now had no mdney in which to settle 
xtheir account. It was during these years^^that 79 Lithuanian families^ left the 
Pittston area to look for employment; 369 men and 657 women left Pittston. Some 
never did return. The following years were a struggle for the Lithuanian but they 
never forgot their Lithuanian Heritage. Saint Casirair's Choir appeared in concert ' 
at thf World's Fair in New Yor^ in 1937. , ^ 

The Lithuanians show evidence even today- In their fight for the recognition 
of the Independence of Lithuania. Many like nyself second generation immigrant 
feel strongly about keeping alive the ideals our parents and grand-parents tried 
so hard to .achieve. * 

' " ' ■ ■ ■ : , 

Our forefather's journey was so hard', it is up to us to learn from our {parents, 
the paths they havfe taken, what they have kept and built. Day after- day they leave 
this world but they leave us" a bright and better future because of their toils. 
If we walk the paths they walked and uphold what they have built the world will 
be a better place. With good fortune we must travel these paths and be proud of 
our heritage . ^ ^ 



Hellle Bayofas 



.: MEMORANDA s ' 



^HATIOfiAL FLAG 
Horizontal strips of yellow, green, and red. 

STATE EMBLEM 

VYTIS, a mounted knight in white on a field of red^ 

; WATIOt^Al HOLIDAYS 

February 16 - Day of the Restoration of Independence. 
September 8 - Day of^lithuantan Kingdom ; 

, * / :[ "" NATIONAL ANTHEM / : 

The 'national antheni. "Lietuva Yevvo,e Musa"; Lithuania Our Fatherland, wriy;en by, 
Dr. Vincas Kudjrk^, (translation). , ~ ^ 




^41ail Li tliuania triumphant - ' ; 
Land of heroes' stori*, " ^ ^ 
From .the past thy son^ iMy ever \ ' 
Draw their strength and glory . , 
• May thy children ever follow — ' -> - * 

Thi^lr Mndaunted fathers, : . ^ 

vln devotion to their country 

And gpod will to others. ' ' 
May the sun of our loved shore 

Shine upon us evermore, ' / * * 

May our faith and the truth' - , / y 

Keep our pathway lighted. 
-May the love of Fatherland 
Make us strong of heart and hand 
May our land, ever stand 
Peaceful and united." 



/ 

/ 



' Modern Li thuantan is written in Roman Characters and has an alphabet of 32 letters 

PhiTology has not yet solved th6 exact origin of the Lithuanian language, but 
it can be-' stated. with certainty thptt the Lithuanian, has been preserved! in a condition 
closie to the accepted form of Indo-European. Lithuanian granmar resembles the 
accepted fonni5fTndo*t^ grammar, and is i:he oldesftndq-European i^anguage ~ 
still spoken^ Wh^h savants constructed sentences of Sanskirt words, the peasants 
about' the Nieman and Baltic Sea easily -tinderstood^these sentences. Philologists 
h^d concluded tha-t Lithuanian was ah offspring of Sanskirt, but it is cle^r that 
Lithuanian isVthe older, and it can' only be surmised that Lithuanian is a} distant 
^unt of Sanskirt. Whole sentences are strongly similar to the same ^ientences in 
Greek and Latin. 



(example) Lithuanian: Dievas dave dantis, duos ir duonos. 



\ 
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Grrek: ?eus Oedoke odontas, dosei si ton. 
meaning; 6od has given teeth ;\ he wni give bread. 



V Lithuanian; Vyrai* traklte jungen. ^ 
I Latin; Viri, tra|iite jtiguni. (Man drag the yoke). 

As of 1975, Lithuanian language is being t^Mgh 
College. ' 



X 



Kent Unl vers i ty and Yale 
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Farmers in, Pennsylvania and other states are selling their' produce directly %o 
consumers. Sales take pl ac e at s everal convenient locations as well as at the - 
traditional farmei/s' markets. State official s speaK of encouraging activity that, 
^they say, will "soweeze the middle man." Forms of cooperation Increase during times 
of.high 1 nf la ti on F jtwTii grants in this locality took action as early as 1910 | 
against high prices. A small group of Italian Americans living In the Keystone^ 
Ridgewood Section of Plains Township questioned the need to pay so dearly—as tfie 
story goes— for a round pf cheese. Tihey decided to form a store owne(J by the • 
patrons. By the early 1920's they bought wholesale android products slightly 
above cost. Any monies^ remaining afjter costs were returned to the shareholders 
based upon the amount of articles they purchased. The group of immigrants , ' 
devised the by-laws of their organization which during the next twenty years was 
to be fplltiwed by several other corporations.! .1 

The Statutes of the Perugia Beneficial Society set fgrth terms o| selection 
of new members „ obligations, penalties, as well as duties of officers. At first 
an aspirant had to be of Italian descent, speak Italian; and reside in the locality 
for a period of threie months or so. On^ negative vote (black ball) frorrany 
active member uieant refusal. • Since the"^banoting was done secretly, no reasons 
were, given. 

Later on, a new member was not necessarily of Italian descent, and the vote 
for acceptance was by a majority or two-thirds of the active members. Social 
membership in the corporation was granted less casually, a place was made for ' 
those children of a£tive members who intermarried. - 

* • . 

The social club and the cooperative provided dividends based upon purchases. 
Those who consumed more enjoyed of course a greater share. Members had to buy at 
the store and were forbidden to acquire a store of theic own. The^Perugia Cor- 

.poi^ati on sold beverages, foodstuffs, househpl goods, and clothing. "We bought 
Bostonlans," they still remember, "for five dollars— we had to come here to get corns." 
Wholesalers visited the store to bid, and the corpcfration had men^ership in dis- 
tributlng firms. Informants say that the corporation acquired "the best food, the 
best cuts of meat, olive oil, macaroni, cheese; . . ." Prices on canned goods were 

^■*a few cents und^r" the chain stores. 

Members took turns at the counter and followed prescribed bout's and duties. 
Those In violation were fined or dismissed for refusing their turn, not cleaning 
up properly, ^not keeping accurate accounts, not having sufficient inventory. These 
requirements 'held for the store and the club .-embellished by specifications about 
having two members ope^ the account box--on the assumption that two are mope, honest 
than one, having a careless mender pay a small fin^ for littering, and forbidding 
political or religious discussion. The latter objection was to avoid altercations; 
however, members say they have discussed IsuCh subjects in peaceful ways. * 

-. Members shared extensively in administration of , the corporations requiring the 
usual officers (President, Vice-president, etc.) as well as auditors, cashiers., 
purchasers, trustees, and porter and Stewarts. Each administration had to have 
Its books audited every three months. Surviving meirtjers are fond of saying that ' 
fthe old-timers watched every penny." Although Issues were decided by majority or 
qften two-thirds vote, the president did have final authority in some organizations 
vo close off debate, or to silence a member who made the same objection three times. 
A member who missed a meeting was. not to voice himself about it at the next 
meeting. The Keystone cooperative provide^ for a Director as well as a President 
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Thereby di stingy! shing day-to-day operations from policy-making deliberations. 
Some clubs were able after aWhile to pay a club Stewart and/or store manager to 
work full-time. He was, needless to say, watched very closely ^ the Administration a«l 
members. Problems were avoided by having members pay in advance for tokens to 
4jse in t|ie club or to pay in advance to the store based ^pon anticipated purchases. 
Thus members ran their clubs and corporations upon an intricate system of, decen- 
tralization of powers, checks and double checks of accoiints, closely prescribed 
duties and penalties, restricted memberships, designatiohs of value in tokens, 
advanced payments, or shares other than in cash, per se. \ * : 

The members had interest in doing as much for themselves as was possible and 
T in those times necessary. Inflation, paucity* of governmentXprogranB and inter- 
\ ference, non-existence 6f help from the coal industry as mi\ as old country 
^-■eoncems all meant that local groups invested capital and washed it closely. 
\ Cash was important of course but of greater value were goods-i^'money you can't eat 
. it, what can do with it" as one first generatioh lady put it. \winei for instance, " 
was regarded as a food for the family, and an essential part oi\virtually all 
community ^activities, ^1embers purchased, whole boxcar^ of Californjai grapes, 
muscatel and ilrifandel, to make upwards? of one hundred and twenty barrels of 
/wine. /In the fall of one year the Keystone Club burned and with it Aver a hundred 
barrels stored in, the basement. The menters rebuilt the wooden upper\ story in 
brick and between the basement and first level laid a sfx-inch concrete floor. 
Never again would the wine be lost. 'Moreover, the supply was rationed throughout 
the year and at Christmas 6ach member received an additional two gallons, during 
prohibition tli| members enjoyed afternoon festivities behind the club underneath 
grape arbors. Today, members say they cannot readily afford to pay for California ' 
grapes. , , i 

In the early d<ay, the corporation centralized many commjunitiy activities ^)es1des 
wine making. Members or their' children held marriage receptions in the club hall. . > 
The corporation always responded to. the needs of each member's family. If a member 
died, usually as a r^esult of a mining accident, the merrJsers sponso^red a function ( 
to provide funds to the widow. The fatherless family was kept as a mefi4)er of ' 
; the corporation. Members gathered at the hall and marched in a body to the funeral^ 
The larger corporations had bands which played dirges, and all members paid their 
respects to the family. Each year the corporation remembered its founding date 
with a banquet for the meny^ers. Some organizations had suckling roasts and block 
parties, to Include families. ^ \ . , v 

When the UMW local went out of business, the Perugia' Corporation wa^able to 
acquire the union hall which now serves as a recreatjon center.of sorts, the 
s<tore Is, now in private hands, but the club is stivll operated ^s a cooperative, 
, paying dividends and specifying duties. It is still a place to , relax with old friends, 
and the yearly banquet is still held. Since World War II the corporations have 

^een diminishing their functions. Informants believe that although the Grea.t 

Ifefiresston Increased interest 1n consuflKr cooperation, the ¥ar and later years 
meant jobs and "a lot of money around" which rendered cooperation less desirable 
than mobility and individualized changes in life style. The education of the - 
young for business^ and professional jobs undoubtedly hastened the change. This \ 
process was offset by recessions and even now some speak of renewing the cooper- 
ations. But inevitably somebody will say, "No, nobody wants to work today, 
• everything is the dollar."— b;Ut others are not, sure. - ;^ 

Of some interest is why the corporations were st^arted 1n the first place and 
ERIC ' ' 
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What is signtfied by such acti\)ity. There is not much evidence that other nation- 
alities founded such consumer cooperatives. .Polish, Slovak, Russian, and other 
Central European groups founded much larger organizations which often sponsored 
in effect credifunions for numbers and approved non-inen*ers . All groups had 
initially to overcome discrimination of nativist c^italists who did not provide 
mortgages to the new immigrants. Many a bank in Pittsten. Nanticoke, and Hazleton 
Area was started^by the second generation (as indeed A ^. Fianinl started' the . 
Bank of America in California) to cater to the "new" immigrant. ' \\ 

The consumer cooperatives were iff some wc»ys a logical Italization or should 
it be Americanization of the company' store. They must have wanted to use the more 
familiar language in their business dealings. The innate conservativism of most * 
immigrants used to years of toil for meagre earnings meant bitterness at having 
to pay con^anies and their stores for virtualTy everything— rent, fuel, food, 
clothing, mining supplies. A case might be made for a more urban or communal * 
consciousness on the part of Central Europeans but certainly not for Italians: 
^■Solidarity was conprehensible only within limits of familial existance" on the 
part of Italians. Southern Italians had virtually no "synonym for the English wogd 
" community, " the Russian "mir", or the German "gemeinde.'l2 "Whereas the South | 
Italian- was a mender of two main primary groups, tht family and the village, thf 
Po^e in Europe had membership in several primary groups with different funGtlbns: 
the family, the- village, the parish, the commune, and the okolica or the 'country 
around' . . . . " ^toreover tiie Pole was usually interested in the cultural, intel- 
lectual, and military heroes of his ancestry who symbolized Polish nationality 
and identit;>% The southern Italian was son^wh^ more skeptical of national heroes': 
wfth Gerta in exceptions perhaps like Mazzini, ^our,Ga^»1baldi. Those , familiar 
with the history of southern |ind central Europescan formulate several reasons 
for the differences of life style. . ^ 

Yet. the local Italian coDperatlves demonstrated a high degree of communal 
activity. It Is true that immigrants ne^e'ded to join beneficial and b<fr1al 
societies of their own in an English-speaking society and a coil mining econon\y. / 
Europeans used to a different life style needed to form clubs that «ere open on I 
■weekends and were in many ways an extension of the family. In other words, the 
mep couldf organize activities Tike cards, mora" , the wheel, and even simpler; / 
rietreation'wlthoyjt the pressures to drink and remain as patrons that existed at 
privately owned clutJs and- Uverns. . ♦ 

./Vv'!'..' . • ■ ■ ' . ' I 

' Still this does not account for the cooperation; moreover p, there were other i 
far-reaching efforts of solidarity. So intricate are these that one needs to / 
spend years unraveling the stories, histories, and implied meanings. The 
Statutes specify that those of ^'repudiate character" are excluded but do not j 
indicate what that means, ^fembet?s do not like to talk about "squealers", and / • 
'^scabs" but they are very careful to condemn those few who betrayed their fellow 

men in the mines. Mine bossed and workers will acknowledge the solidary of thet. 

entire U^W membership in its-early days; ani they will say that the Italian 
mihersT'stuck together"^ so much some companies did not TiW to tii re them. The 
locals made up of Italian miners and union officials were usually strong,eff1c1ent, 
and honest. At any rate this is the story those in Keystone and , -in other areas tell 

Even more intricate Were the dealings by the corporation to acquire the coll iery 
in Keystone which had^one into receivership. In the late twenties, the Perugia^ 
Society was prepared^ buy the bankrupt coal mine and run it, presumably ^along 
the lines of a cooperative. Although a lawyer was retained, the courts denied the 
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petftion of the Perugia Beneficial Society to take over the mine-. Soon in Wyoming 
Valley contractors .of tlie various natiorrali ties would run shafts -that- were 1n the 
hands of the major companies. Soon old and honored contracts about numbers of cars 
to load were cfrcimvented, and coupled with major technological changes in mining 
the industry entered a new phase. The "Cappellini insurrection" in the union 
, in 1920, which- restored the old contract, was* fn the realm of fond memory by the 
1930s. Again one has to infer the extent of cooperation among the newer national- 
ities (which was, by the way, the title of a local pan-ethnic movement of the 1920s) 

Upon further study of a seemingly random and irrelevant activity like an 
Italian (jpoperative one begins to see into a jrama^de more fascinating if one has 
enjoyed Piranctello'^ or.SiiaJ^espeare'^ webs. 'TMactors arrange their own pjot, 

. and th6 character attain nbbility im defining* fnoral order and following exponents 
who risked their lives organizing mi mng' workmen. All of this occuring within a 
few years of emigration from lands deep in feudal tfadltions— or so the stereotype 
runs despite what we know: life in the mining patch was a feudal istfc and plut-- 

. ocratic as European economic organization'", comnron workmen, immigrants without 
American schooling* fought democratically against tyrannies of union and mining 
bosses most of whom were schooVe'd in America. 

We look to the upper, reaches .of the streams of history and this takes ' ' 
us in this' case to Central npt Southern Italy. The generalizations about ethnic 
aocestries/ even "learned one?/ a^e-often stereotypes The actual ancestries- 
are too much involved to hazard very many sensible concl'vslpns. If jwe examine 
the sources df the cooperatives, that-1s the .provincial 1fc>ackgroud of the founders, 
we se^, that»yf)ractically all came from Central Italy especially from lM>r1a of which 
*Peru^ia., Toe pattern is unmistakeable. It may be seen as .a reason for cooperation' 
; inasnfOeh asfthe immigrants were paesani , or fromjthe satne provincial village, and 
s thus-^rustefr anj respected each other. AHhpCigh Siclllaa inwii grants in Pittston 
founded* clips^ with village names they did not fprm cooperatives so far as we know; 
nor fbr;^th1[t matter did large* settlements of NeappHtans -or Tyrtjleans who settled 
in other Rfrts of the Valley. A. logical question' to ask older people is whether or 
not the op ;t1mers spoke of cooperatives existing, fn the old country. Yes, they 
rpmember feofiversatlons about the "copperativa." Still, analysis' of influence 
is tenuouE because there were cooperatives In northern as'^eJl as central Italy; 
bur ipforwatlon aboyt this area and about Immigrant activity Is. far from complete; 
and existing sources are often- written to support very, di f f erent theses. J.S.. 
MacDonaldf for TOStaace, expU,ins the lower emigration from central than from 
southern. Italy (despite comparable degrees* of poverty in. each section) by pointing 
to the gVeatfer railitailt, working-class organizatio^rr in-tfie Center. Tnus'peop'le of 

t Center believed they were thore able to change things.- The Center comprises 
ia-Romagna, Tuscany, Umbria, and the Marches. The Center and* Apulia were 
ongholds of rural workingrclass military" and "they also founded' co-operatives 
, eplax:e private trade an^ perform publ'lc works. "^ As early as 1869 in Italy 
I'tKe cooperative movement aipong wok-ers also continued to make headway 'as evidenced 
ty^^the^fact that most of the cooperative stores were managed by wbrkers"^ associations 
There\ we re 'federated Leagues and organized workers confined almost exclusively 
to Northern and Central Italy. 6 The North Italian pattern was' marked by less 
mlMtarx than the Center and less identification as a working class or share ^ropper 
for larg6 landowners. The owners moreover formed an economic unity to hire engineers 
and other experts and to buy seed, fertilizers, and equipment and to market products" 
'much as entrepreneurs^ were doipg throughout the western worfd. -Thus» family and 
ethnic ideht^ity taken* together with organization history may account for area 
cooperative and union activity. * , ' 
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ng waters of the swollen Susquehanna River broke "tnto the Knox MineiV 
SouthvOf Pittston yesterday m&tTina and trapped 45 workers. Thi rty- three men ^ 



had been rescued last night and 12 were missing 



"8 



Thus ended deep mining in the 
■Wyoming Valley; the. mining parches, severe working and accident conditions, death 
of young fathers, husbands, brothers from Black Lung; the family war- ravaged, so 
many of the men gone; survivers straining for air to breathe^ They caU anthrac-, 
©silicosis "man-made plaque. "9 and: "Some of the (the colliers) committ suicide. . ,. 

the great pain, . . . rathe-r than try to go on and gasp, and live in that 
and we have a case of a widow her husband, at the age of 37, after^ 
the 'mines, he contracted this disease, and finally took carbo3ic iicid to 
fe. . . .10 To millions of Americans Black Lung legislation in the coal . 



because of 
conditio^n,. 
.wbri 
'er 
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•regions has meant a national recognition and reaction to other industrial diseases 
--asbestosis, blast furnace pneumoconiosis, cement workers', lung, china-clay , 
pneumoconiosis^ farmers' lung,, fiber glass4ung, talco-silicosis. . . Jhe list 

goes on atld on. • ■ ■ , • , ^ . 

One of the most significant contribution of local immigraifes and their spokes-\. 
men (Dr. Joseph Kocyan, 4?ep.. James Musto, Rep. Daniel Floo^^ttorney Blythe Evans, . 
Sen. Schweicker— there are many) is the way state and federal government was- 
directed to undertake responsibility for the "man-made- plague." .The impersonal, 
profit and production direction of. modern industrial corporation and unionization . , 
did; not always take responsibility for. the condition of enployee-menter lungy ^ 
and hearts. • ' . * ^ 

The civilize, to make responsible has teen the contribution of each ethnic 
group;- to industrialize, to "improve" has , also been the contribution of each. ethnic 
group, The ironies of the drama counterpoint the' course of American civilization, . 
or rather, the attempts -to civilize the continent. The frontiermen in Pennsylvania 
were Scotch-Irish aNid others of Britain who enjoyed an existence at outposts of 
conflict with French and Indians and later with Indians and other ethnic and 
immigrant groups, /hey were not particularly good fanrors, -the Scotch-Irish, . • • ' 
rapidly depleting the* land and selling it off to successive waves of imi^rants 
such as the Germans and Scandinavians who desired a more stable and ordered ' 
village and city-life. Later immigrants in this area who also favored that settled 
life style had the great task— an'd signal contrlbutiqn—of reclaiming barren land* 
of -organizing to encourage company, union, and governmental responsibility, of • 
inventing and applying new techniques, of subtly redirecting and reordering their 
and th^lr children's values,, ahd of iiftegrating agrfcultural and industrial ways 
' 'of living,. ^ . " " . ' - ' 

Those familiar with the history of most neighborhoods in this area know that 
the coal miner and his family depended upon the extensive garden and livestock he 
maintained 1ri his backyard. He and his wife knew how to extract a h4gh yield of 
crops, to can foodstuffs, butcher and cure meal, to. make wine, beer, and liquor, 
to make bread and other goods. Even those in central city *ireas had' access to 

_5Mpments of fresh fruits and vegetables untained by processing 'and homogenization. 
A closeness to land meant a partial but strong degree of independence, and t;een^has- 
ized a cyclical sense of time in the rhythm of seasons. The church calendar buttres- 
sed the yearly round of c^lebrajtion and fasting, planting, cultivating ahd harvesting; 

- thus the immi grants sought to retain ethnic churches especially since each , group . 
not only spoke a distinct language but because the holidays aftd other ceremonies 
had to be celebrated in precise, traditioVial ways^ Wedding ceremonies, (and bap- 
tismal and all family related celebrations) Were so importartt, lasting many-days, 
because the fami-ly lived and perpetuated the Jh'ysicaband spiritual dimensions of 
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value. - In jother words* the family was a univeirse. Church, -neighborhoods. Immigrants 
press all' supported this world— the church most of *all ; It also wa-s the aesthetic 
expression of an ethnic group. Many local Roman Catholic" churches have not removed 
the statuary despite ecclesiastical pressures to do so. Pastors who ^ave tried to 
change interiors meet with objections often from individuals and families, who have ' 
sacrificed to pay for statuses and otljer religious oijjects, * 

These points -only suggest the rich context of et^mic li|e. A' new- immigrant , ^ 
did not arr^ve^-in a setting that a congenial to him. A British immigrant Could * 
• readily participate through speaking the language, a'ttendtng churches; obtaining 
a job, engaging iff 'poll tics. The other immigrants had to fashion thel** world that 
was essentially like that of others including the British once the external sS^ere 
put aside, but that was to happen later. ^2 jhes points may explain how Immigrants 
accepted coal mlnlng^s a way to earn good wages in the relatively short time nec- 
essary to reconstruct a civilized life; the tiny farms, the churches, a village- ' 
like boundary, the family eel ebr?itions intact. 

Thus Jand had to be reelaimi^d. The Pole^ in Nantlcoke, for'instance, purchased 
swamp land from the Susquehanna Coal CoitH)any in order to build their church. Today 
this area is Jbeautif^ll^ developed with church, rectory, and school. This center 
so •descripti ve of parishes throughout the area reflects urban and village centers 
existing ^throughout Europe. While the 1 a ttfer were planned as great focaT points, in 
America ethnic groups performed transformations^ of unwanted lands--feats made all the 
more limaizlrig the more we know about the early histories of each parish. The saw c^in 
be said aWt the histories of the mining patchesf small farms along the River, 
neighborhood parks, ^ 

The relativ&ly few Blacks settling in the Valley did not have the advantage 
•of numbers and a tradition free from centuries tff oppression In America. When 
contributions of groups are measure.d'th'e source matters as the crucial polnUof 
comparison .much -more than what is perceived as a general American Identity. Y6t 
?the contributions in art, for instancy, by the Morris and Patience families rank 
with the most outstanding of any in the -areai • Only now is the western world • * 
recognizing the contributions of Black Ameri caps— the* ancestral roots evident in our 
greatest music, and. art, since the' cubist ^evolutions Aif Pitasso and Braque. 

• > ■ ■ ' 

Civilization meant organized activity of beneficiaV societies, cooperatives, 
credit iirfion, the founding dates Of which when corelated wjth church construction 
identf fled the emergence of a permanent couinunity, Once a group of families , 
acquired homes and l-earned a little English the settlement took root. It generally 
took place after three years. Political "^nd economic- organization was at first 
presided over by the neighborhood saloon-keeper. He served as ombudsman facilitating 
ad.aptation'to jobs, a boarding house, correspondence of information and money to the 
old courrtry, tempo rarytbanker, voter registrar, local realtor. His was one of the 
few telephones in the neighborhood and in cases of amily errergency he called a 
p^^ician Wi>rovided airtnrlanee-senrtce. H4i^^ political and othef influence persisted 
until'rthe neighborhood set up its own clubs, the union established meeting halls, 
•and modernization with phones, automobiles, and institutional structures took over. 
The solidarity of the immigrants survived even the saloon-keeper. The view ofH:he 
Immigration Commission studying the anthracite area noted that funeral attendance by 
members of fraternal organizations was so general "that the operation of a colliery 
Is frequently cripped by a succession of deaths among the employees." One of the 
"best results'* of the associations the commissipn found, -was " the minimization 
or the amount of public relief for the poor and afflicted families." Mine bosses 
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and English-speaking miners believed that all groups "make zealous .unionists,^ 
especially when it is necessary to make a' show-down of strength. Many old 
photographs show Polish- and other men decked 5ut in military xinl form. In Nanticoke, 
for Instance, non-Polish Inhabitants siioutfea- cat-calls and threw -stones at members 
of St. Stanislaus parish who worshipped at fli^st In a primitive strycture. So the 
parishioners dressed in uniform and with. swords drawn marched down the street ' 
toward the church. That in add1ti{>ri to physical retaliation by Polish laborers 
against non- Polish*' miners who paid then, unjustly resulted^ln a more ciyil conwunity.'*-^ 
The forms of organization v^re many and varied. 

'.'■*' - . , ' •- 

The professional activities of Dr. Joseph Kocyan were characterized by a strong 
sense of organization.- He helped organize the Tatra group composed of Polish and 
Slavonic nationalities. He realized very early the effect of Irtdustrial lung diseases 
in the axle works in North Wilkes-Bairre; and he testified strenuously on behalf of 
Black'Lung legislation for miners. He realized the value of joint effort. He said 
that "cancer can be controlled and conquered on a community basis" ... not 
individually, but with the full resources oT the community . . . "hospital, labor- 
atory, radium, and financial aid."*5 Dr. Kocyan 's contributions cannot be summarized 
in this short -space; neither can those of Father Joseph Murgas except to suggest 
their organizational and social as distinct from individualistic outlook. 

» . ■ ■ ■ , , 

ReV. Murgas' s cpntributions ,are probably not recognized as fully as they should 
be' ironically because he was disinterested in fame. Had he been he might have wrenched 
his place in even the most biased of histories. His tone system and direct beam 
transmission were meant to a void, disasters and alleviate misery through overland wire- 
less telegraphy. His efforts on behalf of Slovak independence illustrated the 
quintessence of ^organizational activity reaching from, the Slovak neighborhood in 
Wilkes-Barre across the United States to Europe there to attempt to' liberate his 
homel and I i Scholars have yet to gauge the influence, of American Immigrants upon 
.Woodrow'Vi 1 son and Ithe formation of post World War I Europe. - 

Attempt^s to ciViUze thi,s area took entrepreneureal forms as- well. Still to' 
be studied are the ji^ontributions of local active businessmen and~ their families. ^ 
No really adectuate study exists of Amedeo Obici, for example, who together with 
•Mario Peruzzi founded the Planters Hut ^.and Chocolate Company in Wilkes-^Barre in- 
1907. It is worth noting that the company brought in "low profits "*t>ecause executive 
salaries were low, employee 'salaries relatively high, and*the firm closely run 
by Obici , Peruzzi. and their families. This pattern which is true of many firms 
may be contrasted' with impersonal forms of corporate structure. 

^ -•• • ' ni , . ■ 

/The BBC showed not long ago a film about the probTeins of safety in the mines 
of Appalachia. When. Welsh miners saw the. film one said, "I personally would sooner 
starve than work in the conditions of their support roofs."!' a Cologrfe University 
-Proffis&or Malyzfid ethalcity as ^alternative tO- what people ask^ of natij:)nal gov- • 
ernment: ^ "We ask 1t to provide hot only peace and prosperity but social justice, 
welfare, good-quality environment, happiness, "18 Some officials and observers J. 
(such as Susan Jacoby) believe immigration to America is now at its highest point 
in . half a'century. i^e notice that American scholars are attempting to apply con- , 
cepts derived from Americln ininlgration to behavior of peoples of the Th1r,d World. 

Given these persp^tiveis the unjj^f?tanding of ethnic experience of the turn 
of the cei^tury is a good way to bptf!g some sense %o present and future decisions at 
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both personal and institutional levels': This is at least one way- the re are others— 
to escape the lonely crowd, to constantly awaken the self to reality. Our greatest - 
writers Cfrom'Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman to Faulkner, Hemingway and Vonnegut) 
knew th.is; and so did do Tocqueville who saw that as persons are able to "satisfy 
theil; own wants" that "not only does democracy inake every mn forget his ancestors, 
but It hides his descendants and separatas his contemporaries from himV it throws 
him back forever upon himself alone and threatens' in the end to confine him entirely 
within the. solitude of his own heart, "19 
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Introduction 



No one needs to be told that the peajyle-^^f ftertheas tern- Pennsylvania speak a 
1ale<ft of American Cngllsh. - In fa€tv maf^ natives of the" area are extremely 
ware of what thesy-cons1der t*!e1r personal "inadequacies" fn speech. They often 
riegard thel r dialect w1 th a tfe'^ree of humtl i ty that borders on shame when they 
confront a speaker of "Standard English", and they react with either a lessening 
of their own self-esteem or with a burning desire to- "correct" their own -Inade- 
quacies through some kind of conscious therapy. The slightest bit of education 
breeds jokes' about "henna',' "wit" (for with), the hard "g" In going. out'I or the 
j)ronunc1ations of " "Scrantbn" and "Plymouth" which can identify a native of the area 
no matter where he or she may travel. ^ « 

ft will be the purpose of this brief segment of the institute, liowever, tovshow 
t)iat these identifiable features of the dialect of Northeastern Pennsylvania are, 
at least partially, the result of ethnic language backgrounds, that they are no less 
respectable than the characterl stile features p1| any other dialect of American 
English and are therefore not"corrupt1ons" of son^ absolute-standard form of English, 
that they should be treated with the respect due any nonllnguistic aspect of cultural - 
heritage, and that a person who wants to learn the prestige dialect for social or 
economic' reasons can and should do so, jusj as 6ne would leirn French if he expected 
to live In Paris, without denying his heritage or casting off In shame his native 
dialect. Jhis study guide will also suggest som^ ways of making classroom use of the 
rich resource of ethnic dialects, and will Include a selected bibliography for 
further reading^ 

Important Definitions and Principles I . i 
, _ ^ ^ — . } , - . t 

A dialect is a set of habits In pronunciation i vocabulary, or sentence structure 
which distinguish One variety of a language from anotfjer. Dialects may be either 
regional , characteristic of a particular geographic area, or soclocultural , character- 
istlc of a particular social level or cultural group. Thus, ethnic dialects, those 
^characteristic of a particular ethnic group, usually begin by being socioculturali 
but become regional when a particular ethnic group remains for a long time in a 
particular geographic irea and becomes prominent there. ' 

■ / ' • ' ■ ■ . ■ , 

. ■ ^' I * ■ 

It is crucial to kto in mind that the determifiation of whjSt constitutes the 
"standard" dialect of any nation's language Is nrerely a sociological and hiistorical 
accident. Standard British English is the result of a long series of historical 
> processes which made the area around London more Important, politically, economically, 
and Intellectually, than the other geographic areas of the country, if, in America, 
the French had won Que6n Anne's War or the South had won the Civil War, or |he major 
early universities had been in South Carolina, our standard dialect might be quite 
^different from what it lis now. The standard or prestige 'dialect, as it is sometimes _ 

called, is that variety of Aitierlcan fnglish which fs accepted as standard by most 
' educated or influential speakers and writers. The only thing wrong with "ain't" is 
the fact that the respected people in pur nfetion, the college professors, corporation 
exbcutives, and political figures, do riot regularly use it when they want to be 




regular 

•Identifies them as lower class in some way. 
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• We have also l.eamed,- through careful studly of Afnertcan dialects, that where 
dialects differ from each other^, t^e differences -a re systefflat-ic. In other words, 
deviations front the standard dialect are tiot random errors nor are they the result 
of carelessness,^, In fact, many studies have shown that there is a systeniatic " 
granwar of each nonst^mdard dialect, a granmar- which- has been learned and internalized 
and is rigidly adhered to.* Bla<:k English, for instance, can be described grammatioally, 
and its grammar is often more complex than the grammar <jf standard EnglisV 

Some Ethftic Characteri sties of the Oialect of Northeas^em^ j Pennsylvania^ 

The dial |ct of Nc^theastern Pennsylvania has several rather obvious characteristics: 

1. The th sound of the standard dialect is^fretjuently pronounced as d or t.; 
Thus "with" is pronounced "wid" or "wit", "Plymouth" is pronounced 

„ "plimit","then" is pronounced "den", and "think" is pronounced "tink". 
An uninformed listener might attribute these sounds to carelessness, 
but in fact they are ethnicSlly- related in that most European languages ' 
other than English do not cont^n the th sound. Therefore, that sound g 
is not natural to any speaker of Polish, Slovak, Italian, German, or \ 1 
French ancestry if he or she has had much contact with. the native ^ 
language or with parents or grandparents who speak that language. Our 
familiarity with French-dialect English in films, rafdio, and TV, wherein 
A a Frenchman is frequently identified by his substitution of z for th, 
» should provide a good example. The difficultifes which Oriental speakers 

have with the English "1" is also analogous, sis is the American's difficulty 
with some of the nas^!^ °/ French or the guttfirals of German. The substitu- 
tion, then, is not a random error, ^ut a logical and systematic response 
to an e^^nic heritage. 

2. Another sound with which people of continental European ancestry have 
.;vo.vN difficulty is \the English ng combination as in "sing" or "long". The 

frequent result is a hard £ as In "thinkin£ of" or "coming up" when 
the ng appears before a vowel, and occasionally a k in other positions, 
as in the work "trying" which is pronounced "tryingK". Again this 
dialect feature is the |resul t of the absence of the ng sound in the 

; background language. — • 

* f ' * 

3. Vocabulary items In the Jialect of Northeastern Pennsylvania which a^e 
direct borrowings from other cultures are too numerous to mention. Our 

/ local menues would be barren without pierogies, faggots, andpasties, and 

/ our entertainn«nt would be much the less without the polka and the hafli. 

/ Vocabulary,' however, can be more easily accepted as a part of ethnic. 

/ heritage without the negative connotations that are so readily associated 

with sound structures and unusual syntax. 

■ — 4. Of all the localisms which pejoratively identify the nonstandard speaker, 
"henna", also heard as "heyna" and "heynit" is most often the butt of 
ridicule. However, even this syntactic form has ethnic validity. The 
word is exactly equivalent to the French n' est- ,ce pas and the German 
nicht wahr and is most closely related to the J^ish chi ne (pronounced 
chin yeh), which means roughly "Isn't that so?" 

•There are numerous other features of the dialect of NortbecTstemj. Pennsylvania 
which could, with further study, be attributed to ethnic influences. Our point 
here is primarily to show that the dialect of this area is profoundly influenced 
by the ethnic cultures which have settled here. Even factors like age (hence 
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closeness to the or^ginaV ci^t«t^) ^ €dueati^» -dw^ socioeconomic class ^ travel, 
and mass medlar all of which can modify- a person-" s-dt^^^ caused the 

complete obliteration of the features which ire- have dIsctiSSfKli- Additionally, some 
of the features of this dialect are found also'in the dialects of other; (^arts of 
our country, attesting to the influence of European and African cultures in those 
.areas as well. v , * 

■ ; • ■ ■ ■ ••. •• ■ \ ■ * 

Suggestions for Teaching . , 

Having first come to the conclusion that* "all dialects are created equal," in 
*effect that nonstandard dialects are not substandard- and that eahh has as much 
linguistic, TThot social, validity ai the' other,- the- teacher's .tlassroora reaction 
to a nonstandard dialect and his or her positive" use- of dialects,' as a teaching tool i 
require^ son^ careful consideratiofi. There is considerable controversy over the 
question,! softie theorists recommending that teachers "themselves learn the nonstandard 
dialect 0f i their students and then teach that .dialect and accept it from students in 
their written \and spoken work. One writer^ goes so far as to call bidialeetism .a 
racist device. However, it has- been deironstrated that protlciency in the standard 
dialect is lone \of the results which parents expect the schools to have provided 
their children, and, in a world which cherishes a particular dialect or group of 
dialects as superior to others, he who- would succeed should be proficient in those 
prestige dialect^. To accept all dialects, particularly in the pglish classroom, 
makes teaching all but impossible since there is no standard from which to work. 

It therefore becomes a matter of approach. As McDavid has pointed put, "The 
first principle of any language program is that.... it must respedt the language that 
the student^ bring with them to the classroom"-^ Since a person's dialect is a 
fimdamental part of his or her personality, any totally negative or unsympathetic ' 
approach to that dialect will likely cause reactions that are either defensive, like 
that of McDavid' s young Oklahoman friend, or frought with inferiority, like that of , 
one of ny former students who spoke and wVote perfect Black English but could not ^ 
write or speak more than a few words at a \ time for me because her previous teachers 
had told her everything she wrote or said Was "incorrect." 

• ; . ■ ... ■ ■ ' -p f , 

If the teacher works, from^ foundation of understanding about dialects and 
tlteir close Velktion to ethnic oackgrounds, much can be accomplished. A few specific 
Ifsson suggestions follow: i 

~1. Have Students read several literary selections which are written in 
nonstandard dialects and let them analyze the 'dialects, comparing 
them both to a similar selection in standard English and to thpir own 
' knowledge of the nonstandard dialect under study. They might then try 
to tif'anslate nonstandard passages into standard and vice versa. They 
• might also listen to tapes of TV talk shows and interviews which 
frequently illustrate the wide variation in dialects of speakers who 
» , fully conprehend each other. 

2. Students in social stiudies clashes* can survey th^ ethnic backgrounds of 
a particular area or neighborhood and try to determine whether the 
laftguage^haracteristics^ of the area are in-ismy specific ways related 
^ ito the- ethntc-p4i:ent. language. This works particular Ty well in vocabulary 
different names fof^'^fotu^s and games^ for instance. 



3. Studdnts. can survey the dial eclrr>C, their own fanl^ly, detenrffning slightly 
different pronunciati6ns ; or vocabulary- ij^ems among their relatives, and 
then trying to attribute these dilfferences'tb-d-^^ferences in a^, education, 
regional backgrounds, etc. . - 
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4. Students who have traveled to othir parts of tlie-Unfted States or other 
English-speaking countries can report on dialect differences which they 
hav^ noticed between those areas and their own. 1 

5. Students can trace the settlement history of a particular -part of the 
country and note, either from published- dialect studies or from 
personal knowledge and observation, specific characteristics of the 

^ ethnic parent language which may be prevalent in the area. This is 
* a particularly good project for interdisciplinary study among spclal 
studies, English, and foreign language courses. 

6. The study of comic ps like L'll Abner and Pogo can ra^al much about 
. regional dialects, even to the extent tbat a parti(;klar coiHc strip may 

contain more. than one dialect. 

7. Taped radio and TV advertising can frequently illustrate dialect differences 
♦ between characters as obvious as JGE's Jerry and the wide range of person- 
latHiies who do testi^nials for other iproducts like beer and-soap products. 
*The linguistic diversity of 'spbrts figures is also useful. 

8. American folk music and rock music can br very useful 1n dialect study. 
V Note, for instances the difference betwn the speech patterns and the 

singing dialects of such British perfoPraers as' Elton John, Tom Jones, and. 
|4ick Jagger. \ j 

These are'^ly a few suggestions. Perusal of the works listed ih\ £he following 
bibliography vfi IT yield many more. The scssential points to remeijiber in any dialect 
study, whether it be undertaken in social studies » English, or foreiga language 
classes, are that every dialect deserves^ eg'ual respect since it is the result of many 
interrelated regional and setiocultural forces, ^at no speaker of any nonstandard 
dialect should ever be made to feel inferior becSse of his diale4t», that dialect 
s^tudy can be a rewarding and enriching cultural and linguistic experience, and that 
any choice of a standard dialect to be learned in addition to one*s own idiolect 
must be madeiafter thorough! study Of the options and with the student's full agreement 
tjhat the start da rd dialect is something worth learning for his or her own personal 
ntotives^ , 



i r FOOTNOTES 

1. I am indebted, for field research on this topic, to three of my students, 
.Ann Lokiita, Donald Lipski, and Judith Gates. 



2. James Sledd. "B1-Dialect1sm: . The Linguistics of White Supremacy," In 

Cor 

pp. 



Contemporary English: Change and Variationi, ed. David L. Shores. 

1. 



3. Raven I. McOavId^ "Sense and Nonsense About American Dialects," in Ibid., 
p. 139. , ' 
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/ . - ' FURTHER REAPING 



ft 



The follewing list Is a selection of works that de*l. In whole or in paft, 
W^th regional and sociocul'tural dialects of Ameri can vEiig^islv, Vfith few exceptions. , 
they are available at the King's- College Library. Those that ar© particOlarly - 
useful are so noted. , f 

: T. ■ . ■ ■ . 
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AMERICAN IMMIGRATION COLLECTION.. Arno Press and New York Times, 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO: .-HIS HISTORY AND LITERATURE,, Arfao Prgss 
and New York Times, 330 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10017. 

ETHNIC CHRONOLOGY SERIB6. Oceana PublicaHons. Dobbs F«rVy, New^; 
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FILMS ' • - • ' • '. 

. -• . ■ ■ . ■ . , - • 

AMERICA: THE HUDDLED MASSES* .BBC-TV and Time-Life' Films;- 
1972,, 52 mill, ^ 1 6 mm. , ' sound, color. - , 

-■• • ■ , • ■ ^ . , ■ 

ANTONIO. National 'Fi^m Board of Canada ^nd McGraw-Hill, *28 min,, 
l6mm. , sounds B/W. ' v . * ■ 

FIIEDERICKDOUGLAS; THE HOUSE ON CEDAR HILL. McCSraw-Hill, 
^ ^/l 951, :i7 min., 16 mixi.. sound, B/W^ V ' ". 

the; HERITAGE OF SLAVERY, Film Associates, 1968. . 53 min, , 
- l6 mm*, sound, color, 

HISTORY OF THE -NEGRO IN AMERICA, McGraw-Hill. 196 5. 20 mlri, 
16 mm,, sound, B/W. I 

HISTORY OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE: SLAVERY. Indiana University^ 
J. 30 min. , 16 mm.^ sound, B/W. « 

THE IMMIGRANT; . Mutual and Audio Brandon, 1971. 25 min, , 16 mm, 
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THE IMMIGRANT EXPERIENCE: THE LONG LON^ JOURl^Y, 

Learning Corp, ^ of America, ,1^73, 3l min. , .16 mm, , sound* color. 

: ■■ , V • • . ; ' - - 

IMmGRANT ]^ROM AMERICA... Rediscovery Fiims*, 1971. 20 mln,,\ 
l6 mm,, 'sound, . ^ 



IMMIGRATION . McGraw-HllU 24 mlA*. J6 mm. , sound, color 



INHERITANdE, THE. . Mayer Productions and Ahti-befamation League 
ofB» Nai B» Rrth :l?64. ^5 min, . 16 mni* , sovin^ B/W, 
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MARTIN,' LUTHER KING. BBC-TV and Time-Life, 1969/ 35 min. , 
' l6 mm., sound, B/W. 

■ ■ ■ . -f'' ■ ■ 

MARTIN LUTHER KIlNfO, JR.■.^|k,,;MAN OF PEACE. Journal Films, 
1964. 30 min. , 16 mrii. , soWd, B/W, • , 

" MINORITY' PIONEERS:. A WESTERN ANTHEM, Universal Education 
8c Visual Arts, 18 l/Z min, , 16 mm,, sound. 
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NATION OF IMMfQRANTS, A. Fl 1 m» Inc., 1967; .^3 min. , J 6 tnrh. y 
' 80UJid,B/W. ■ / ^ . ' ^ 

. ,. • ■ ^ ■ .■ • ■ ■ • . ■ 

NOW IS THE. TIME , , WCAU-TV and Carousel, .32 nSin, 16 mm. , sound 

■' ■ * . . . ■ * 

RENDEZVOUS, mifl FREEDOM. ABC^'T^' .Maccriillan Film^, 197Z* 
56 min, , 16 mm. , sound, color, . 

■ " if ^ ' ■ - \ 
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McGraw-Hill, 1970, 27 min, , 1 6 mrn, , sound, B /W, , 
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58 min,, 16 mm, ', sound,* B/W. ' fi 
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AMERICAN POPULAR GRAPHICS, 1850 - 1922. Anti-Defamation 
League of B' naC 3' rith,* 60 slides and' 1 cassette t*|>e, 

ETHNIC STUDIiES: THE PEOPLES OF AMERICA. Ed UfcattoriSai Design, 
Inc. 4 film strips and 18 cassette tapes. /. 
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■ ' ♦ '. ■ ■ * ♦ ' 

Chiba, Garam. SONGS AND DANCE^Jj^P l.EaANON.P|;olonial, ST-LP 7^0. 

CHRISTMAS INvGE|lMANY.|;^pit6l, I>T-fO0>^. 

CHRISTMAS IN IT ALY , Capitol, DT^I0093. 

CHRISTMAS IN LITHUANIA. Reqdest, S-8104. - / 
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CHRISTMAS IN POLAND. J Capitol, DT-ltfl 98. - 
Ev^ix^, Meredydd. ^TRADITIONAL WELSH SONGS. Tra,dition, 2078*. - 
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GERMAN FOLK SONGS V Folkways, Fu 8ff65. .1 ' • ' 

Gigli, Benjami-n. S6NGS OF ITALY, RCA Victor, LM 2095. . 
Irish Balladeers, ,THF MOLLY MAGUIRES. AAroca Records. . 
IRISH RE VOL imONARY^NGS,' -l^ew York, Olymiu^ 

Kelechava, Paul.ft;FAXORITfi DANCES OF UKRAXNIA." Colonial, ST-LP 729, 

Kupnickl, Mike, my^AINIAN BONG FESTIVAL." ^ C ST-LP 703. 

Lietuviska Orche§tra*v dAnCE MUSIC FROMJLIT^^IlJ^JIA.'J '^lon^ ^T-LP-779. 

Lietuviska Ork«sti^a and Adam" Jeza vitas Orchestra.' SONGS ANiIdA'NCES OF 
LITHUANIA^/ Colonial Records, ST-LP 700. f ' ' \ ■• \ ^ ' 

Little DabUn Singersr* CHRISTMAS IN IRELAND; Capitgl, St-104i2. 

'■ • " • " , y^^' ' • . ' ' • ' 

Mazojvsze Choral "Ensemble." FOLK s'Cmq'S OF.POLAND.' Vanguard, VRS 9016. 

^ ■ . ' ' ' - . ' ^ : - . • - ." ' - 

MUSIC FROM THE WKtSH MINES. W^BhingtiJ Recot^a, 41^/* 

NEGRO FOLK MUSIC OF AFRICA* AND AMERICA. Educattonii Audiovisual, ' '' 
5RR862. ' ' ^° *;\ V' ' ' :* 



POLISH FOLK SONGS ^NB DANCES. FOLKWAYS, FP 848:',- 
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ROOTS, AN ANTHOLOGY OF NEGRO MIISIC IN AMERICA, Columbia Records 

Rabiti, I^ath. JEWISH LIFE IN THE OLD COUNTRY. Folkways. FG 3801. ^. 

Rubin, Ruth. YIDDISH FOLKSONGS, l^restige International, 13019. 

RUSSUN FOLK SONGS. . Folkways, FW 6820. ^ 

St. Tohn'fl Russian Orthodox Choir.;, A RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS. Cook, 1095. 

St. John's Ukranlan. Catholic Church Choir. CHRISTMAS IN THE UKRAINE. \ 
Request, S-8103.- , / - 

Simon, Nahem and Garam.Chiba. MEMORIES OF LEBANON^ Gploi^ial, 
ST-LP 778. ♦ " 

■ * . ■ ' 

SONGS OF ISRAEL; THE DUDAIM. Columbia^, WL 165. 

* 

SONGS OF OLD RUSSIA, Menitor, MPS,560. i 

j ' ' ' ' . ■ ■ * 

Skorr, Michael. SOl^GS^OF UKRAINIA. Colbnial, ST-LP-823. 

SAreshknikov and Volga Choir s. THE FOLK SONGS OF OLD RUSSIA. Olympic 
Records, 6111, . ^ 

TRADITIONAL MUSIC OF IRELAND, Folkways, FW 8782, 

Wolff, Ernst. GERMAN FAVORITE SONGS, Folkways, . FW 6922. / 
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THE BALCH INSTITUTE. 108 » 114 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 191 06, 

CENTER FPR,MIGRATION STUDIES. S. M. Tomasl, Director, 209 Flagg. 
Place, Statenlslaii«\ N. y. 10304. 

GENT^ER FOR THE5TUDY OF AMERICAN PLURALISM. Rev. Andrei 
Greeley, Dii^ec^or. National Opinion Research Center, '6030 Ellis Ave. , 
Chicag9, Illinois 60637.. . 

• * - . 

CENTER FOR URBAN ETHNOGRAPHY. John Szwed, Erving Goffman, ; , 
Dell Ifymes, Directors. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106. 

* 

ETHNIC STUDIES PROGRAM. John Bbdnar, Director. Pa. Historical and 
Museum Commission, Box 1026, Harrisburg,. Pa. 17120. 

> • ' 

IMMIGRATION HISTORY RESEARCH CENTER. Rudolph VecoU, Direct©^. 
University bi Mlhncsqta, 826 Berry St* , St., Paul, Minnesota 55114. 

NATIONAL CE'NTER FOR URBAN ETHNIC AFFAIRS. Msgt, Geno Baroni, 
President. . 4408 Eighth Street, "N.E.' Washington, D. C. 20017. 

« "... 

* NATIONAL PROJECT ON ETHNIC AM|:RICA, Irving Levuje, Project 
Director, America Jewish Committee , Institute oflluman Relations, 
16 5 E.. 56th Street, N.y., N.Y. 10022. J * 

NEW YORK CENTER FOR ETHNIC AFFAIRS. Ralph Perotta, .Director. . 
,11 W. 42nd St., N.Y. ; N..Y. :i0a36, ' ' » . 



MUSEUMS * r 

AMERICAN MUSEUM, OF IMMIGRANTS. Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment, Liberty. Island, I^ew York^ NewVork^^ 



' - LOCAi: NEWSPAOTRS 

3 RATSTVO (Slovak) 

V Penntylvania Slovak Catholic Union 

9 East North Street • 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 18702 

GARSAS (Lithuanian) 

Lithuanian Roman Catholic Alliance 

' 71 -^73 South Washington §*reet 

P. O, Box 32 ' . , • . 

Wilkes-Barre/Pennsylvania 18703 

NARODNA VOL YA ( Ukrainian) ^ 

Ukrainian Wbtkingrrien* 8 Association, .. 
440 Wyoming Avenue 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 18503 

POLISH - AMERICAN JOURNAL 
Dende Press, Inc. 
409 Cedar Avenue • 
Scranton, Peiinsylvania 18505. - 

ROLA BOZA (Polish) 
529 East Lopust Street 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 18505 

RUSSIAN ORTHODOX JOURNAL 
Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs 
84 East Markfel Street " * 
Wilkes -Bar re, Pennsylvania 18701 

STRAZ (Polish) 

Polish National Union of America 
. 1004 Pittston Aveiiue 

$6ranton, Pennsylvania ' 18505 
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LOCAL ETHNIC ORGANtZATIONS 

AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITT^EE. Louis Bra vnjianj President* 
' 64 East Union Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, ' ' 

ANCiEI^T ORDER'QF HIBERNIANS{AUXILIARy). Mrs. Therese 
Bresliii, President. 337 North Main St, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

B' NAI B! RITH LODGE.' Michael Feinberg, President. . " ^ 
11 Wilkeswood Drive, Wiike^-Barre. Pa. 

t ' ' " ■ 

CAMBRIAN CLUB. Mrs, Jofim Miller, Secy 21 West Hollenback Ave. 
I Wiflkes-BaBjre, Pa. 

FRIENDL Y-SONS 'OF ST: I^ATRICK OF GREATER WILKES-BARRE. 
JoA^. Moore, Historian, 193 Division Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

^HADASSAH. Mrs. Howard Klein, President. ,126 Orchard Street, 
Dallas, Pa. " . 

•■•■> • • . ■ ■ ■ • 

LITHUANIAN ROMAN CATHOLIC ALLIANCE OF AMERICA. 
Thomas E, Mack, President. 73 S. Washington St», Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. " 18701. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN. Mrs. Morton Schiiffer, 
President. 96 North Atherton Ave. , Kingston, Pa. 

NORTHEASTERN PEN^JSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF ARAB AMERICANS. 
Gerald Decker, President. 42 Birch Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

. NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA P'RIENDLY SONS OF ST, PATRICK 
Charles McC arthy, Historian. 3l8 Butler Street, Plttston, Pa, 

POLISH AMERICA JSf CONGRESS-, Chester Stasyszuy Chairman, 

Committee on Research and Culture, 197 Nesbitt Street, Larksville, 

POLISH NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 1002 Pittston Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa. 

POLISH UNIo/j OF 'THE UNITED STATES. Peter S. F&bian, Secretary. 
^ 53 N. " Maid Street, Wilk^s-Barre. Pa. 18701, 

/ • . . . " ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

L^^ES PENNSYLVANIA SLOVAK CATHOLIC UIsJIONi Mrs, Cecelia 
Wysockl, Secretary. I, B. E. Building. 69 Public Square, Wilkes- 
""Barre, Pa. 18701. \ 
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NATIOI^TAL SLOVAK SOCIETY. Milan Krupa, Auditor. 89?:. , Vaughn 
.Street, Kington, Pa, '18704. 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA SLOVAK CATHOLIC ITNION. 9 East North Street,. 
'V^ilkes-Barre, Pa. 18702. . ' 

• , * ' '4 ... 

RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CATHOLIC MUTUAL Alb SOCIETY. Basil Homick 
S.ejcretary. 84 E. Market Street, Wilk^s-BarJre, fa. 18701. 

ST. DAVID'S SOCIETY.- Herbert J, Morris, Presideat, Shrine Acrts 
Valley View Drive, Route 4, Dalla's, Pa. 18701. ' - 

UKRAINIAN WORKINGMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 44«%Wyoming Avenue, ' ' 
,Scranton, Pa. 18503. 

WOMEN'S SEmCE CLUB. Mrs.. Jerome Ross, President. 248 Eaa^ 
8 Dor ranee Street, Kingston, ^a. 

>■ .... ■■ ' 

ZIONIST ORGANIZATION QF AMERICA. Jerry Chariton, president." 
UnitedPenn Bank Building, . Wllkes-Barre, Pa; 
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. CHURCH HISTORIES 

Located in3pecial Collectioas Depmrtment> 
King<8 College Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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GERMAN 

St; Mary* » Assumption Church, Pittston, Pa» ^ 

«. • • ^ „ ^ 

St. Mary'd Assumption Church, Scranton, Pa, 

SU Nicholas Church, Wilkes-Barrei Pa. 

St. Paulas Lutheran Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

• .' , , -V ■■ 

St. Pofter Evangelical Lutheran Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

• , ' . ^, 

ITALIAN 

Holy Rosary Churc^ Wilkes-^arre, Pa. 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel Church, Hazleton, Pa. 



St. Anthony's Chunch, Exeter, Pa, 



LEBANESE 

SU ;Ann*» Maronite Churcjti, Scranton, Pa, 

St. Anthony's Mar ol4|^ Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

St. George Maronite Church, WilkesrBarre, Pa. 



LITHUANIAN ^ 

St. Casimir's Church, Plymouth, Pa. 

St« Joseph Church, Nanticokei Pa. 



ERIC 



POLISH • 

■ ^ 

Holy Family Church, Sugar Notch, Pa. 

Maternity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Churclji, Wilkes-Barre, Fa. 
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Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary Church, Scranton, Pa, / , 

Sacred Heart of Jesus Ghurchi^^'orest City, Pa. ' * • 

St, Adalbert Polish National Catholic Church, ^Dickson Cityi Pa. 

St. Anthony Church, Thrqop, Pa. o 

St. Joseph* s Church, Hudson, Pa, 

St. Toseph's Church, Wyoming, Pa. 

St. Mary Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church, Mocanaqua, Pa. 
St. Alary* 8 Polish National Catholic^htr ch Duryea, Pa. 
St. Mary's Visitation Church, DicksonNCity, Pa. 
St. Stanislaus Church B. M . , Nanticoke,- Pa, ; 
St. Stanislaus Kostfca Church, Wilk68-Barre, Pa. - 
S.S. Peter ahd Paul's Church, Plains, Pa. 
S.S. Peter and Paul's Church, Scranton, Pa.) 
Transfiguration Church, West Hazleton, Pa. 



RUSSIANCJIUTHEMAN) . 

St. Mary's Greek Catholic ChUrch, Scranton, Pa. 

• • ' • . .. 

" *" , 

St. Michael Byzantine QathoUc Church, Pittston, Pa. 

St. Nicholas Greek Catholic Church, Old Forge, Pa. 

• • ■ f. ■ 

\ ■ '■■ 

SLOVAK ^ 

AH-' Saints Church, Dunmore, Pa. 
Ascension Church, Mocanaqua, Pa, 
Holy Rosary ChurSi, Ashley, Pa. 
Holy Trinity Church, Swoyerville, Pa. 
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St, Toseph'i Church, Hazltffcon, F^'. 

St. Michael the Archangel Church, Forc«t City, Pa. 

' • \ . f ^. !> ' ''^ ■ 

St, ' Step^^n' s Church, Plymouth, Pa. 
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UKRAINIAN 

St, Michael Ukrjainian Qatholic Church, Hazleton, Pa. - 

S.S. Peter and Paul's Ukrs»:inian' Catholic Church, Wilkes-Barre, I^. 



WELSH 

Fir Bt Welsh ^apti St Church, Wilkefl-Barre, Pa.^ 

Nebo Baptist Church, Nanticoke, Pa. 

■ .* ' ■ * 

Second Welsh Presbyterian Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

Welsh BethM Baptist Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



Soree Stat1stics;on the- IwBlgrawt Influx 

Into luzeme County. Pa« nayOoTSTQ) 

compiled fcjy 

' . Edward Georgg: Hartmann, Ph.D. 

The foTlowliTSI statistics on Luzerne Coufity and its t4Q largest cities hava beea chosen 
to niustratfe tte guowing strength of lionigrant Influx into the County from the post-Xlvil : 
WarpeHo() until 1920. . ' ' '\ ^ 



LUZE«<€- COUNTY, PAW 



U.S. Census; figii«is.v 1870 

Total Popiilnti^ - ^10672?7 

Forelgn-Bowi 54,538 

Negroes 766 



■ — 

, Foreiqn-Bom: 

' Austria 
Belgium 
Bohemia 
Canada 
Derenark 
Ertgland/\ 
'Waleis ^ 
Finland 
- France 
' 'Germany 

Greece 

Holland ^ 
Hungary 
Ireland 
Italy 



1880 
97,349 
35^716 
755 



1890 

~2OT7203 
64iT03 
S\6 



257rm 

72^962 
945 



WO 
'341^1^ 
98-,644*^ 
924 



ERIC 



512 



17,910 



335 



» 12,510 



3,698 
38 
94 
263 
78 

^ 9,346 
10,392 



6i054 
■ 38 
102 
321 
61 

7,497 
8,578* 

15 



23i375 

(w/Austrla) ' 
394 :^ 
69 
6,431 
7*342 
4 



193*. 


108 


93 


85 


90 


8,749 


5,806 


8,925 


8,137 


8,781 










117 










18 




14' 


/ 15 


. 30 






5,104 


' 6,512* 


5,136 


24T610 . 


13,598 


13,012 


9»755 


6.752, 






f 




9 




1,661 


3,420 


9,639 

•7 


4 


^5/ 









Poland 



Rumania 

Russia 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

Turkey, Asia 

Turkey, Europe 

China 



\ 



66 



2,040 
348 




16 



20 



33 



1,415 
124 



363 


343 


33Sf 

• 


7,408 


17,031 

\ucrulaifjr ^ ys^Ov 

Austria 4,533 
other 1,028 


(w/AustHa 
i Russia) 






* 78 

• • 


1,365 


3,146 


28.015 


1,758 


1,41T 


1 .283 


91 ■ 


84 


339 






y 4J34 
/ 176 


11 


30 





Census of 1910 

Total Population 
Foreign-Born Whites 
Negroes' 



343,186 
98k644- 
924 



LUZERNr COUNTY, PA., 



Fojrei gn-Whl te Stock ( limit grants & children) 
ForelqnrBom Children 

1, Russia 28,051 19,893 

"( Includes Great'Russians%-4»o^les-froBv "<5oa§re6s Poland", Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians,, and Ylddlshr-speakers) . 

V ■ ■ * . ■ • - i 

2. Austria. 23,375/ 21,91.9 

: {-iiic^h4^&-Sepman-AiistHaosy Czechs, SI ove^^ Ukra1«T«fis^ 

from Gall ci a Province* Y'i<idish- speakers, and Italians from Trent 
- -aiis SotttK lyrol ) 



3. Ireland 



6,752 



16,292 



4. Germany ^ 8,781/ 14,102 

ti^^cV«desr Poles and Yiddishr speakers from Posen (Pozna5) Province ) 



5, Wales 

6. Italy 



7-, 324 
9.638 



8,245 
5,658 



Total 
47,908 



42,294- 



23.044 
22.8^ 

15,57a 
15,296 



7. 
8. 



England 
Hungary 



Fdreiqn-Bdm 
6,43V * 



Children 
5.699 



, 5.136 4,811 ' r 

(IwcliKtes Ma^ars, Slovaks* Ra then ian^, Croatians, RRoumanians, and 
Yiddish-speakers) 



• 9. Scotland 

10. Sweden 

11. Canada 

12. SwitzerJand 
13. 



1 ,283 
339 
394 
339 



14. 

15. 
,16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 

.20. 
21. 
22. 



Turkey, Asia^ 234 : 

Tificludes Syrians and Lebanese) 

Turkey. Europe 176 

Oncludes Greeks and Albanians)- 



France 

Greece 

Denmark 

Romnania 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Finland 



90 
117 
69 
78 
33 
30 
8 
4 



1,116 
302 
. 96 
89 



70 



23 



16 



Total 
12.10Q 
9,947 



2,399 
641 

490. 



428 
234 



176 

160 
117 
92 
78 
49 
30 
8 
4 



^33 



ERIC 



4 



. ' Census of 1920 * 

* Total Population 73,833 

Native Parentage ; ^ 28,709 

* ,^ foreign Parentaae * 21, 424 

-w * , Mixed Pa rehtagg - • % . 8,576 

' Foreign-Bom Whites - 14,567* 

• - Blacks . 552 

. : Chinese ' * 5 

- Foreign-Bom, Cduntry of Origin 

.,, ■ . 

Poland. 2,840 

- . * .Wales : 1,599 

Germany 1 ,453 

Russia 1 ,412 

. England . 1 ,255 

Ireland • 1 ,054. 

' . ' Cithuania 1,042 

Italy • 875 

Czecho-Slovakia 8U 

^ ' Austria * ' 747 

, Syria (includes ,Lebanbn) . 389 

■ Scotland . . • 244 

Hungary , 217 

Sweden , C- 140 

Canada, English 89 

' ^ Greece 64 * 

France » • , - 56. 

■ \ Yugo-Slavia » 52 

Turkeyt Asia ^ \27- 

Roumania, • >^ , 25 

Switzerland \ 18 



Norway • ( 13 

I5enniark V. > 1^ 

Mexico ^\J^ 9 

Palestine ,9 

Central America 7 

Netherlands • * 7 

China 5 

West Indies 5 

Armenia ' 4 

Canada, French 4 

Belgium - 2 

Bulgaria 2 

Spain 2 

Other , 29 



ERIC 



i 



V -MliteS-BAfy^, PA. > ^ , 
Census of 1^20 

Total Populatiofi . • . 73^833 

Native White Parentage ' "28,709 ■ ' 

Foret^n White Parentage 21,424 

\ Mixed White Parentage 8,576 

i . Foreign-Bom Vtoltes 14,567 4 

Blacks ■ 552 

Chinese 5 

Mother Tongue of Foreign White StockC I wnl grants & children) 

• Total (ari^languages)^ 44,567 

English and Celtic ^ 16,347 

;England 3,823j 

^ Scot! and 709 

Ireland 6,0171 

(Wales , 4,794) 

(Other . 1,004) 

German \ 6,94"3 



Polish • 


6|669 


Slovak » 


3,047- 


Lithuanian & Lettish 


'2;683 


Yiddish & Hebrew 


2,301 


Italian 


2,023 


Russian 


l,263(see 


|v Syrian & Arabic 


1,03§ 


^uthenlan \A 


534 ' 


• Swedish 


353 


Flinch 


148 


' Greek - 


101 


Czech 


,82 ■ 


Magyar - ' * 


• ' 79 


Slovenian 


79 


Danish 


34 


Dutch 


30 • 


fJorwegtan 


24 


Roumanian. 


23 


- Serbo-Croatian 


22 


Spanish 


13 


Amenlan 


7 


Flemish 




, Albanian 




Bulgarian 


2 


Portuguese. . . , 


1 ' 


s Finnish 




Unknown 


'16 


Mixed Mother Tongue 


,667 




Note: Figures for " Russian " inclucte Ukrainian speakers, ajid 
-yiddish-speakers reported' erroneously as Russian by » 
iTOther tongiie. , 



X* HAZLETON, PA. 
Census of 1920 

Total Population' ' . 32.277 

Native Parentage- 11,384^ 
Foireign Parentage ^ n>044 

Mixed Parentage 3,796 

Foreign-Bom Whites 6,026 

Blacks 22 

. Chinese &- Jajianese ,^ B 

Foreigii'-Bomi Country oiF Origin 

Italy V 2,278 

Poland 697 
Gtermany / 

Czecho-Slovakia V 528 

_ ' Austria 431 

Russia •. 321 

Hungary - 31 2 

Ireland, '239 

England .211 

Lithuania ' . 130 

Wales ' v7 

' * $yria( includes Lebanon) 45 

Scotland 42 

Switzerland 39 

France 27 

Yugo-Slavia' . 27 

Greece 23 

-Canada, .English " - 21 

Central America 14 

Roumania ^' 5 

Belgium , ' V 3 

Netherlands . ' 3 

China 2 

Spain \ 2 

Armenia * ' V 

~ Canada, French 1 

Denmark 1 

Finland " ' 1 

Bulgaria 1 

Japan . ^ 1 

Norway 1 

Sweden - 1 
Other — 10 




HAZIEICM, PA. 



Census * of 192CJ 

Total Population . 

« Native White Parentage. 
t Foreign White Parentage 

Mixed White Parentage 
Foreign-Bom Whites 
Blacks 

Chinese & Japanese 
Mother Tongue of Foreign-Whit^ Stock( 
Total (all languages) 

» , ■ - . 

Italian 
. German ' 
English & Celtic • 

• ' (England 
(Ireland 
*(Wales 

' • (Scotland 

(Other y 



Slovak. 


2,800 


Polish 


1 ,925 


Rutheniah 


646 


iriddish & Hebrew 


526- 


Lithuanina & Lettish 


450 


Slovenian 


254 


Magyar 


247 


Russian 


214(see 


Syrian & Arabic r 


11 a* * 


French v • 


54 


Greek 


35 ' 


Serbo-Croatian 


18 


Dutch 


7 


Roumanian 


.4 • 


Spanish 


3 


Norwegiaif 


2 


, Swedish 


' 2- 


Albanian / 


1 


Armenian 


1 


Portuguese . V 


1 


Unknown - 


18 


Mi xed Mother Tongue 

— « — . . . _ _ _ _ 


275 > 



32.277 . ' 

11*384 
11,044 

3,796 

6,026 

. 22 . 
' 8 • 

Immigrants & children) 

^.863 i ^ 

6,457. 

3..41 5 : . . 

3,375 
896) 

^56) ^ 
429) 
180) 
155) 



Note; 



Figures for "Russian" include Ukirainian speakers, and 
Yiddish-speakers reported- erronequsiy as Russian by 
mother, tongue . . ' . 



I 
I 
t 
I 

I 

I 
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I 

I 
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I 

I 
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LUZERNE COUNTY 



Total PopuUt'f«R . 
N^itlve of Hativfr Parervtage- 
Total Foreign |tock 

COUNTRY 



342301 
241267 
•101034(a) 



FOREIGN(b) PERCENT OF TOTAlM *lATIVE(d) PERCENT FORE I GN(e). PERCENT 



STOCK 



FOREIGN STOCK 



United Kinjgotour 
Ireland 
Norway 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
France 
Germany ' 
Poland ' 
Czechoslovakia 
Austria 
Hungary 
Yugoslavia 
U.S.S.R. 
Lithuania 
Finland 
Rumania 
Greece 
Italy 
Portugal 
Other. Europe 
Southwest Asia^ 
China " 
Japan 

Other Asia 
Canada 
ffexlco 
Cuba 

Other America 
Africa 
All Other 
Not Reported 
» Total 



8843 


8.75% 




3167 


-^3.132 




46 • 


.05% 


31 


171 


.17% 


157 


68 


.07% 




€0^ 


.06^ * 


- 


139 


.14% 


141 


330 


.33^ ■ 




5097 


B.05% 




27262- 


27.00% 




782a 


• 7.70^ 


6744 


16966 


'10.80% 




1431 . 


1.40% . 


•1001 


516 


.•51% 


'392 


3183 . 


3.10% 


2799 


6442 


s-.m 


5*779 


6Q 


.06% 


48 


174 


.17% 


141 


256 


.25%- 


214 


17029 


16.80% 


• aAa78 


.42" 


^ .04% 


42 


' 1893 


1.87% 


1^ 


1033 


1.03% . • 


^9 


6 


•?£a% 


6 


32 


.03% 


26 


212 


.20% . 


103 


651 


.64% 


490 


' 48 


.05% 


36 


76 


.08% 


16 


237 


.23% 


M2 


47^ 


.05% 


^16 


r 182 


.18% 


1^9 


3507 


3.47%' 


2^37 


101034 


$9.&l%(f) 











y fit?* 


1 IOq 


• 




oy 






1 R 

1 3 




















111 <lf 


• 1 1 








in? ' 


















infti* 

IUO*f 




































12 


Oil 


14^ 


3T 








n49L 


14.00% 


28S1 






n 












• 174 


1791 


.01% 


0 


0 


.02% 


6 


" .01% 


-.10% 


* 1 09 


.10% 


.48% 


161 


.165; 


• 04^ 


12 


" .01% 


.02% 


60 


.06% 


.11% 


125 • 


.12% 


.02% 


' 31 


.03% . 


,13% 


53 


jm 


^ 2.61^ 


870 


.66% 


67.97% 


13034 


n.94% 



llotes : - 

The Total Foreign Stock is conprised of persons of only first of second gentration, 



(a) 
(c) 
(d) 



f 



The Foreign Stock of each group is the -sura-.of persons- native and^fore-igBibora* 
The percentage of the total Foreign Stock of ea^h group is the sum of the native 
and foreign bom percentages for- that group.. 
Second generation: nativebom of .foreign born parents 

* * ■ - 

Fi rst -feReration 5 f orei gn :-borB * 



Due to rounding, total percentage is not exactly 100%. 



Source: 1970 Census 



- 



7- 



I , 



2ia, 



SOB 



^ =4 ? M 
5 «t Sy s 

^ 11 J 

^ c; s 




>^ <^ N 



V 




FoR6((fw stock; 10 t03H 

' * ' ■ . • , • 1 . 
9tRSom OF RjKE Slue K 

« ' 

Corn 



AO 



g5 igftifla feri 



SI t 1 
^ $ ^ 

a 11 




UIU^S-BASRE CITY 



> 



Total Popul aM«t^ • 5881 7 

Native of Native- fa*«*rt»ge' 41692 
Total Forelfi Stock 17152(a) 



COUNTRY 



FQREI(ai(h} PERCENT OF TSBlMc? 4WTIV€<# PERCENT FOREI-Gei^e-) «6Be*r • 
STOCK; F(JREI«<-STOCK' NATIVE *BORN FE^lfiRc^ 



United Kingdom 


-ma 


12.10% 


•1776 


10; 30% 


Z^7' 


Ireland 


1031 


6.00% 


968 


5.75% 


43- 


Norway 


25 


.15% 


^ 14 


.09% 


9 


Sweden 


36 


.20% 


36 


.20%' 


0 


Denmark 


. 38 


.22% 


33 


.19% 


; '5 


Nether! ands 


. 11 


.06% ' 


n 


.06% 


0 


Switzerland 


12 


.07% 


12 


.07% 


0 


France 


37 


.20% • ^ 


24 


^-4l3% 


13 


Germany 


1216 


7.10% vi 


'1133 


. 6.60% 


83 


Poland 


39-72 






20^,30% 


' 497 


Czechoslov|l^iQ 


-974 






' 4r70% . 


172 


Austria 


1772 


10.30% ' 


1608 


9.30% 


164 


Hungary 


224 


1.30% 


'175 


1 .00% 


49 


Yugoslavia 


75 


.44% 


1 20 


.12%' 


55 


U.S^S.R. 


721 


4.20% 


t621 


3.60% 


100 


Lithuania 


10?3 


6.00% 


'-#96 


5.20% 


127 


Rumania 


25 


.15% ^ 


25 . 


.15% 


0 


Greece 


41 


.20% x_ 


41 


v20% 


0 


Italy 


2205 


32.90% 




10.20% 


456 


Portugal 




.1.0% 




.10% 


0 


Other Europe ~ 


201' 


1.20% 


i\r^ 


.80% 


55 


Southwest As4a- 


689 


4.00% 




3.20% 


130 


China 


5 


.03% 


6 - 


.03% 


0 


Other Asia 


39 


.22% 


T2 ' 


.07%. 


27 


Canada 


119 


.70% 


94 • 


,5S% 


25 


Mexico . 


37 


.21% 


25 


<15% 


12 


Cuba 


6 


*• .03% 


0 


' 0 


6 


Other Amerisa 




.44% 


33 


.20% 


43 


Africa 


22 '-V 


.13% 


7 


.04% 


15 


All Other 


62 • 


.40% 


-30 


.20% 


32 


Not Reported 


369 


2.20% 


241 


1 .40% 


128 


Total 


T7T52 


I00.15%(f) 


1 460$ ■ 


64.90% 


25W 



Notes: j 

(a) The Total Foreign Stock is comprised of persons of onl^ first or^ second generation. 
- (b) The Foreign Stock of each group • Is the . sum of persons naTtive and fjf^fgn born. 
* (c) The percentage of the Total Foreign Stock of each group Is the sum of the native 
and foreign bom percentages for that group. . _ 

(d) Second generation: native bom of foreign bom parents. 

(e) First fjenei-at ion: foreign bom. 

'f) Due to rounding, total percentage is not exactly 100%. 



Source: 1970 Census 
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/ WILKeS-BARrtB CITy 
Total PuLATioN : B%%\7 
Foreign STock: \1\S2, 
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P^RSotiS OF FoneiG-N sTocfC 
0/ NAT/tfiT/ AND COUNTaj^ 
OF Oi^lG-iN 



« 

I 
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c 
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HAZL£TON CITY 



•VP 



( 



Total Population 30426 
Native of Native Parentage 20406 
Total Foreign Stock 10020(a) 



countr/ 



F0REI6N(b) PERCENT OF TOTAUc) NAT! VE(d) PERCENT F0REIGN'(e) 





STOCK 


FOREIGN STOCK 




NATIVE 


BOf^ 


United Kinadom 


393 


3.90% * 


359 


. ■ 3.60% 


34 


Ireland 


371 


3.70% 


• 366 


3.65% 


5 


Sweden 


13 


.13% 


13 


. .13% 


0 


Switzerland 


16 


-.16% 




.09% 


. 7 


France - 


A 43 


.40% " 


31 


.30% 


12 


Germany 


^ 518- 


5.20% 


464 


4.60% 


54 


Poland 


1092 


11.00%- 


• 955 


9.50% 


.137 


Czechoslovakia- 


,1210 


12.10% • 


1069 


10.70% 


141 


Austria 


1262 


12.60% 


1166 


n.50% 


106 


Hungary. 


158 


K60% 


150 


1.50% 


8 


Yugoslavia 


98 


1.00% 


82 


\ .80% 


16 


U.S.S.R. 


366 


3.60% 


298 


■ 2.90% 


68 


Lithuania 


229 


• 2.30% 


214 


2.14« 


15 


Rumania 


,21 


.20% • 


21 


.20% 


- 0 


Greece 


47 


.47% 


31 


.31% 


16 


Italy 


3430 


34.20% 


3009 


30.00% 


421 


Other Europe- 
Southwest Asia 


277 


2.70% 


267 


2.50% 


20 


40 


,40% 


40' 


.40% 


0 


Other Asia 


8 


.08% 


-8 


.08% 


0 


Canada 


67 


.67% 


51 


.51^% 


16 


Cuba 


10 


..10% 


4 


.04% 


6 


Other America-. 


39 


.40% 


. 31 


.30% 


8 


Africa 


10 


.10^ 


0 


Q"' 


10 


All Other 


5 


.05% 


5 


.05% 


0 


Not Reported 
Total 


297 


3.00% , 


209 


2.10% 


88 


loo^o 


100.06%(f) • 


mt 


67.^0% 


TIM 



PERCENT 
FOREIGN BQJIN 

.30% 
.05% 
0 

-07% 

• 10% 

';60% - 
1,50% 
\M*k 
1.10% 

.20% ' 

.70% 

.16% 

OJ 

J€% 
4.20% 
.20% 

0 

.16% : . 
.06% . 
.10% 
.10% 
0 

• .90% 



Notes: * . ' 

(a) The To^l Foreign Stock is comprised of persons of only first or second generation. 

(b) The Fof«ign Stock of each group" is tJie sum of persons native and foreign bom. 
~{c) The peroftn<»fe--of the Total Foreign ^tock of each grdupr is the sum of the native 

. and fofeign born percentages for that group. . 

(d) Second generation: native bom of foreign bom parents. 

(e) First generation: foreign born* 

(f) Due to rounding, total percentage is not exactly 100%. 

^ s ' ^ i Source: 1970 Census 
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JoTfiU PbPuUTaN: 30H9iG 
FoRBiGtJ STOCK? »ooaD 

PEftSONS OF FbRei<9W STOCK 
OF OR»<5>IN 

*A WftTiue en 



.2& 




flANTICOKE CITY 



r 



Tptal PopuUtion \ 14641 
Native of Naiivfi' Pareirtage 8523 
Total Fpreign Stack 6n8(a) 







f • 










i 












a 


COUNTRY 


FOREIQ^fCb) 


PERCENT OF TOTAUc) 


NATIVE(d) 


PERCENT 


FOREIGN f el 


PERCENT 




STOCK 


FOREIGN STOCK 




flATIVE 


BORN 


FOREIGN BOffl^ 


wil I vCU TV 1 1 l%^\JWiil 


474 


7 702 


377 




Q7 


1 602 


Ireland 


39 


63% 


31 


502 




13% 


France 


7 




7 


102 


*• 0 


0 


ApiTTTlAni/ 












^02 


Poland 










HOC 


7 AM 


Czechoslovakia 


312 


.5.10% - « 


^21 7 ' 


3.54^ 


95 


' 1.56% 


Austria 




8.40% 


. 460 


. 7.50% 


54 


„^9fl%- ^ 


Hungary 




1.20% 


74 ' 


i.ao% 




.0 - 


U.S.S.R. 


. 171 * 


2.80% 


'157 


2.57^ 


14 


.23% 


Lithuania 


; 247 


4.00% 


247 


4.00% 


0 


0 


Greece 


25 


- .40% 


13 


.21% 


'12 


.19% 


Ita|y 


326 • 


5.30% 


247. 


4.00% 


79 


1.30% 


Other Europe 


65 


1.10% 


• 68 


1.00% 


7 


,m 


j Southwest Asia- 


14 


.20% 


14 • 


.20% 


• 0 


0 


Japart 


32 


.52% 


26 


.42% 


6 


.10% 


Other Asia 


-15 


.24% 


7 


■ .11% 


8 


.13% 


Canada ^ 


5 


.08% 


5 


.0^ 


0 


- 0 — 


All Othef 


,5 


.08% ' 


5 


" .08% 


0- . 




Not Reported 


187 


3.06% 


)33 


2.17% 


54 


.89% 


Total 


6118 

4 


99.90%(f) 


5202 


84.87% 


9T6 


15.03% 



. Notes: • ^ ■ • . / » * 

(a) The To|al Foreign Stock is comprised of persons of only first or second generation, 

(b) The Foreign Stock of each groups Is the sum of persons native and foreign born. 
ic\ The percentage of the Total Foreign Stock of each group is the sum of the native 

" and foreign bom percentages for that group. 

N(d) Second -generation: native born of foreign born parents. 

.■ • : ' ■ ' V 

(e) First generation: foreign bom 1 

■ •* ■ ■ ' 

(f) Due to /ounding, total percentage is not exactly 100%. 

' * ' Source: 1970 Census 
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MB\Oti stock: € I IS 

4 

Persons OF forbj^n. stock 

pr NAtJU^T/ *AWD COUNTRY 
OF ORl^ 

- ^ Fori ^e^f 
Dora/ 



<9 



.CL' 



Q 

I 

5 



ISA 



I 



43 



PITTSTON CITY " 



Total PojNilation 11113 
Native of Native Parent&ge . 7045 
Total Forffign Stock • 4068(a) 



COUNTRY 



FOREIGN(b) 
STOCK 



PERCENT OF TOTAL(c) NATIVE(d) PERCENT F0REI6N(e) PERCENT 
FOREI^ STOCK NATIVE BORN FOREIGN 



0 

0 

0 
..505; 
.50% 
.30% 
.24« 

0 

0 

2*10% 
.29% 
12.50% 
-0' 
J 7% 
.15% 
■.U20% 
17.95% 



United Kingiiom 


103 


2.50% 


103 


2.50% 


; 0 


Ireland 


219 


.5.40% 


219 


5.40%- 


0 


Swiizerland 


19 1 


' .47% 


19 


• / .47% 


0 


Germany 


126 - 


,3.10% 


106 


2.60% 


20 


Pol and 


386 


9.50% 


^66 


9.00% 


20 


Czechoslovakia 


79 , 


2.00% . 


67 


1.70%- 


12 


Austria 


136 


3 • 34% 


126 


3.10% 


10 


Hungary 


21 


.50% 


21 


.50% 


0 


U.S.S.R. 


21 


.50% 


21 


.50% 


0 


Lithuania 


464 


11.40% 


378 


9.m 


86' 


Finland . 


/ 36 


.88% 


24 


.59% 


12 


Italy 


2341 


57.50% 


1825 


45.00% 


516 


Southwest Asia 


4 


.10% - • 


4 


.10% 


0 


Other AmeH ca 


7 : 


. ,17% ^ 


3 


0 . 


7 


Africa 


15 


.37% 


9 


' .11% 


6 


Not Reported - 


91 


2.20% 


42 


1.00% 


49 


TotaT 


40^8 


99.93%(f) 


3330 


81.98% 


738 



30RN 



Notes : 

(a) The To$ial Foreign ^Stock is comprised of persons of only first or second generation, 

(b) The Fofetgn Stock "of -each group- is the sum of persons native and foreign bom. 

(c) The percentage of the Total Foreign Stock of each grouPi is the sum of the native 
and fofeign bom percentages for that group. . 

(d) Second generation: native born of foreign born parents. 

(e) First generation: foreign born 

(f) Due to rounding, total percentage is not exactly 100%. 

; - • • Souitss. :19?9 
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Statistics (iiwphr compiled ^ 
Richard G. Re€KK K1f»g-is College 
July, 1975 . 
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